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No master record shall be considered as 
satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 
has been approved not only by an authorized 
representative of the Victor Company, but also 


by the artist. 


Extract from Victor artists’ contract 


Every Victor Record 
must have the artists 


own approval 
AOA Our contract demands it 


—es Not only must every Victor Record 
receive the approval of the Victor Record- 
ing Laboratory before it is listed in the Victor 
Record catalog, but the artist who makes the 
record must also be satisfied that it portrays 
his or her art with absolute fidelity. 

When you play a Victor Record on the Victrola, you can 
be sure the interpretation you hear is exactly as the artist 
sang or played it—exactly as he or she wishes you to hear it, 

So true to life in every detail that Victor Records have 
also earned for themselves the universal and enthusiastic 
approval of the great final judge—the music-loving public. 

There are Victors and Victrolas from $10 to $400, and 
any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play 
your favorite music for you. Saenger Voice Culture 
Records are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and ‘their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 
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haw Upholstery 
for Old 


The frame of well built furniture will out-wear several seats or back 


cushions. 


Every responsible furniture maker strives to produce 


the best furniture possible---but no upholstery will wear forever. Why 





Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 
E. | DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, R.B. 


DELAWARE 





Craftsman Fabrikoid 

| |Motor Fabrikoid 
|_|Rayntite Top Material 
| Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
}'Challenge Collars __ 
__|Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods 
|_|Transparent Sheeting _ 
| _|Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 

| [Sanitary Wall Finish 








|Auto Enamel 
Industrial Dynamites _ 
Blasting Powder 
i Farm Explosives _ E 
|Hunting & Trapshootine 
‘Anesthesia Ether —__ 
~ |Metal Lacquers 
_Pyroxylin Solvents 
[Refined Fusel Oil 





|_|Town & Country Paint 
|_|Vitrolac Varnish 
| _|Flowkote Enamel 


Antoxide Iron Paint 


Bridgeport Finishes 





|_|Commercial Acids 


Alums 
—| 


—_|_ |Pigment Bases 


_|Tar! Distillates 
Dyes and Bases 











Name_ 
Address 
City 


Business 





State 





Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 


1105 Boardwalk, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











discard a sturdy frame just because 
the upholstery is worn? Re-upholster it. 


0 PONT 
EABRIKOD 


SEG U 5. PAT OFF. 


Craftsman Quality 


is an ideal upholstery material—as convincing to sight 
and touch as the finest leather—water, dirt, grease and 
stain proof too. It will make that old chair or sofa 
look like new. 


Made in all desirable grains, solid colors and exqui- 
site “Moorish” effects. Sold by upholstery and 


department stores. 


Check Craftsman Fabrikoid in the coupon. Or, 
enclose 50c¢ for a workable sample, size 18 x 25 inches; 
ample to cover the seat of one dining room chair. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON . DELAWARE 
Works at Newburg, N. Y. and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works. 725 Broadway, N. Y., 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN and Cleanable Collars 
Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and C! 


Harrison Works, 
Wilmington, Del., Dyes and Dye Bases 


Du Pont Dye Works 
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Let’s All Save $51 


The Oliver Typewriter Now $49— Formerly $100 


ry THIS page we print a coupon which saves you $51. 
war-time savings the Oliver Typewriter Company now offers you. 






This is the 











—never used. So do not confuse 
this offer—because of the price — 
with second-hand or rebuilt ma- 

ines of an earlier model. If any 


We send you an Oliver for free 
trial. You are your own salesman. 
Try it for five days. Then if you 
want it, pay us at the rate of $3 







Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


: ik To save you half the former price of $100, we have instituted 
. simplified selling plans. We no longer have an expensive force of 15,000 
’ a salesmen nor costly offices in 50 cities. And in other ways we have 
; a made vast economies in production and distribution. 
e = ALL of the savings in_ price typewriter is worth $100, it is this per month. If you do not want to 
— come from our new and eco- splendid, speedy Oliver Nine. keep it we will refund the trans- 
= nomical sales plans and increased The Oliver Nine is our latest portation charges. 
= production. and best typewriter. It has all The Oliver Nine sells itself. 
HE Half Pri Wins! the wanted improvements. It is YOU are the judge. Merit must 
oy rice ins. built of the finest materials. ae her i ins 
The $100 Oliver for $49 is so It has a universal keyboard, so sed machines accepted in ex- 
pop lar that our entire plant, any typist may use it. And it has change at a fair valuation. 
voted exclusively to the man- dozens of features not found else- Free Trial 
Fy ufacture of new Olivers, is now where. 
fe ee elarged The Oliver Nine is preferred by _, Note the twa way coupon below. 
; oi les are increasing enormous! many of the foremost concerns in 
a [el both to individuals =2 big aa. the country, some of whom we list parte yh 8 ig Berg rege it ote 
ot cerns. Each day adds hundredsof © below. Its popularity is inter- SMA"C® ‘ne ra ni d the 
. =) Oliver users. Each day some national. ae te ee “3 
» ial at co Se he i 
4 EI o. ic wer. Oras Gon au Save $51 This book explains how we are 
ol Olivers have been sold. This $49 Oliver is our identical ac: pid cel 4 nga a gy adie 
=I — $100 machine —not a change, not : s- - 
r |e Remember, we offer here per- _ the slightest cheapening. ‘This is oither the free trial Oliver, or for 
; |E fectly new Olivers—latest models  °UF $2,000,000 guarantee. our book, : 
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The only reason we have been able to hold to a $49 
















E 5 Price is our very large output. We hope to be able to 
a maintain this price. Materials and labor costs are in- : THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER | COMPANY 
a creasing. We may be forced to raise. We do not wish to. 1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il). 
Z We do not expect to. But we advise you to act now to be Ship me p sew tree Tine Soe Sve God Sree inspec. 
& *. . “ a on, it, i wi 8; ti 
certain of getting your Oliver at the present price of $49. q month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. > 
* * * * * i My shipping point i8.......ccocccccscescccsccecsccseccsssccceseses 
ves This d t pl d bligati to buy. If I 
1s SOME OF THE FAMOUS USERS: choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 
als United States Steel Corporation Sch. ss ar ena i pense at the end of five days. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works International Harvester Company Do not send a machine until I order it, Mail me your 
ars Tanzania Railroad Diamond Match Company book—"*The High Cost of Typewriters—The Keason and 
cals lumbia hophone Company New York Edison Company i the Remedy,”’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 
ses Bethichem Steel Company Boston Elevated Railways 

i tional City Bank of New York Morris & Co., Packers 
2 : Jones & Laughlin, etc., etc. ij PEDIEE a0 nc ivoicintebondasbasngchs yh c5bbsddenbasabsaaednd 
oJ 
ae 4 OVER 600,000 OLIVERS SOLD Dive MADRE 06. is cicidcddccdive cedtepbesetecsdcicsesice 
inti 9 i 








This Coupon Is Worth $5! 
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WARD-BELMONT | 
For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the session 

beginning September 25 are now being 
made. More than 150 applications were 
received last year after the capacity of the 
institution was reached. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the matter of entrance be 





For Cals and omg 
Picturesque 
(twelve acres} 
Lake Michigan ig 
; h of wealth ang 

ure twenty-eight 
Russell Sage College||# north of Chicage 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection College Preparston 
with Emma Willard School General High §¢ 
A School of Practical Arts Consent two year 
Designed for the higher education of women, unior College 
particularly on vocational and professional Special Instructiog 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics i 
= egy mt ay a te ad i. Seeeees. Caan ; 
peci students admi le ress Secretary ertificate privilege, 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. Noted for the wholesome, practical 
Sanity of its schoo} life. All openair 
Horseback riding. Gymnasium and lange 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary orn outing pool. For dumm 
An accredited college preparatory school for girls. Also, Box 391, Lake Fores + her 
of the best type of finishing school for those nut entering . 
college. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus 
of Milwaukee-Downer College. Ask for Catalog W. 
Dean MACY D. RODMAN, WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE. 


—— 

















given early attention. H - ; 
ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year course ff Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 

W of study embracing two yearsof colle « aii; 5ist year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., 
aaeena is ‘ 4 a y a f ©. ii| near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. 

t meets the exacting demands of a most Fillj| Gollege Preparatory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, 
discriminating patronage in Literature, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Students from every 
in Music, Art, Expression, Home Econo- section of U. S. and outside. Kecommended by Bishop | 
mics and Physical Training. Its curri- J. H. Vincent, Chicago. nate$385. Box 972, Buena \ .sita, V a,x 
culum is shaped to meet indiv.dual - 


capacities and aims. Its faculty is select. MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. ) e COURSES 
Cc 





Its beautiful campus and _ buildings. 
valued at almost a million dollars, ata : Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and se Preparatory 
ted in Nashville, “The Athens of the historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurp: B. A. 
South” afford every opportunity forthe | | climate, modern equipment. Students from 31] states. B. L. 
development of body and mind. | | Courses : Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years}, with certificate Domes ic Science 
Applications must be accompanied with refer- : privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON,V. } 3 re Secienaits 
ences. For literature, k of Views, and ; . usic ; 
information address H|.| Colonial School Feevides best amastems a. —_ 
H ollege preparatory, Academic, J > 7 
WARD-BELMONT ||| Collegiate Courses. Music, ets a pression, Domestic ey 8 Certificate. 
Belmont Heights Box AA Nashville, Tenn. ; ins , Spanenaeee) Dapestanenen, Upen air study hall. F O. 
—————$—_—ee——eeeEeEeEemEE—ma JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal Teacher's Cartifeate, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1535 18th Street. | Desroce SOX 8, 
































| ssmeez. ament,rz.0.rree- {17 Dhere Is No Mystery Behind This Succes 


Washington, D. C.(Suburbs). 
For tle higher education 


of so. Si ecial- HERE is as much difference in fiction as there is in men, as much individuality 


ists in Music, Art, Elocu- “ 
personality. 
tecretaria! ; We all know men who wabble through life, their ambitions shifting dl ty 
pe eS cease to be ambitious, their energies dissipated till they cease to be energies. 
| and open-air sports Den oc- [| We know men who seem to strive hard, but fail to arrive, because, try as they mm 
racy Of fife and considers Il they seem unable to get the best from themselves. 
story of the school. its train- And we all know men who think clearly and honestly, reason correctly, strive unde 
folly in | - a, standingly and effectively. Those are the men most worth while. 
Address REGISTRAR. So it is with writing. ; 
a National Park Seminary , There are novels and stories which have no definite purpose and aim at no dei 
ous OF 20 SURES": DA odes AY goal, others which seem to aim well but never to arrive, and finally that chosen few whic 
aim directly at high ideals and attain them. 
These last are the stories worth while. And just as we find worth-while men makitg 
friends with each other, we find the worth-while novels and stories grouping at 
few—a very few—magazines. ; 
From the day The Red Book Magazine began publishing novels in serial form va 
poe 2 the novels of Rupert Hughes an important part of its program. Mr. Hughes i, ##8 
an \ “Ren. tinguished professor at Yale has said, at once the most serious and the most enteramas 
. novelist of our day. Though he writes with the rarest geniality, his underlying thee 
always is of vital importance. F “What Will — Say?” he a colorful Te 
: , : study the craze for dancing and extravagance which was sweeping the country. ; 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls duced a novel as vital to its ~ He as “Vanity Fair” was to its time. In “Empty Pockes bs 


Serio: oho Vrestchester hitis «| medium was a mystery story, but his motive was a discussion of the : pred 











overlooking the Hudson, 40 minutes from New 


York. Graduate and preparatory courses with between the classes. In “The Thirteenth Commandment” he gave what En 
i ee. have been pleased to term the only accurate picture of the United States during the 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. years of the great war. “We Can’t Have Everything” was an absorbingly human 

Box 960 __—‘Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y sion of the hypocrisy surrounding the divorce problem. And in “The U 

| he is Sag a terrific aoe of the pacer g 4 for our paged — wi 

No ineffective, poorly Ucne novels could have stood the test of companie 

eLy co HE ELY SCHOOL cut these works. We sought and gained H. G. Wells, Mrs. Humphry Ward, the C ba 
In the country. One hour from New York. Sir Gilbert Parker, James Oliver Curwood, Anna Katharine Green, Hallie 

Upper School — Girls from fifteen to twenty. and Peter B. Kyne, and recently we have enlisted those two brilliant America) 

Junior School — Girls from ten to fifteen. | ines Kelland and — Day, and added a yd fa rye Miss joie 
hi Thi azine has establi a standard. Its friends are amon 
ee eee taste par up to that noe ot sa > a And it Sill never le 


School for Exceptional Children| standard even slightly. For The Red Book Magazine has not only won a n 
Every facility. in a suburban home, for the care and| own among the publications in this country — it intends to strengthen and masntam 
training of children who, through mental or ysical , ; ‘ 

disability, are unable to atter.d public = ee with each issue that comes from ots presses, 

schools. Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. Booklet.|‘ 
Mou.ie A. Woops, Principal. Penna., Roslyn. Box 148 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND VACATION CAMPS 








lit 
bain's Feadems 
EPISCOPAL THE STE AMERICAN RUGBY 


YOUR BOY WILL 
BROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HIS OUTLOOK 
benefit of the splendid 
= it 00 Ore init ae 8t. John's Military Acad- 
emy emy (Epiacopal ), he Americun Rugby. 
er School—Six Weeks 
July 6—August 
Regular school opens Sept. 21. The boy that 
see hineel fin oS pape St. John’s meth- 
ods will be rewarded by a sturdy, 


body, a mind” that can 
inf veer and concisely and 
thet ce! in be de- 


pened an For partical 


Three 
Summer Camps 
Jane-SNeptember @ 





Junior Camp. 30 boys under On Interlaken 

12. Pottery, Basket weaving. arm 

Camp craft. First aid. Middle 740 Acres 

Camp. 40 boys 12to15. Wood craft. 

Camp craft. Boy. Scout Program. Senior Camp. 30 

boys 15 to 18. Big Farm operations, harvesting, 4 

weeks ca ing a and canoeing in Canada. A coun- 
ep six boys in Junior and Middle Camns, pases 


se! 
HEADMASTER. Box 140, ROLLING PRAIRIE, 


Mates can he ry 




















American College of Physical Education| 
erican ge of Fhysic ucation 

Accredited. Co-educational. 2-year Normal Course. Graduate 
Placing bureau. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, colleges, public schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work. 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic games, zsthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Outdoor athletics. Woman's dormitory. College term 
opens Sept. 24. Summer School for directors and teachers 
June 25— August 6. Write for catalog now. Adkiress 
THE COLLEGE, Dept.16, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


















































SS ML IARY ACADEMY 
Box 1 saa plaficld, Onckama, Mich. Under the management SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
esha Co., 7 it, "Perens enaimas Fishin bikin. —_ 
— gc Wesco Seer = || ALVIENE 200555 inte 
~. ‘yates. . 
. TOSEBO: Unonval eqpmen (direct) rable, Tate. The Acknowledged Authority on 
Address NOBLE HILL, WOODSTOCK, ILL. Each department a } school i 
fj iteelf. Roademic,. Technical and SRAMATIO 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
m = York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
W yom in z Se mil nary logue, mentioning study desired. eance ARTS 
A co-educational school where bovs and girls get a vision of the R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
highest purposes of life. College preparation, Business, Music, 225 West S7th S$ near Broadway, New York 
rte Oratory oe yes ary —_ nes ae ee —e 
mnasiu d Athleti is. 74t ear. Endowed — low rates. 
Catalog. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres., KINGSTON, PA. MISCELLANEOUS 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS Your School Problem 
FORBOYS citation ,° Eastern Traini will be solved if you will merely state your case 
Putting Lake Forest Academy iaers. , weee “ 


Definite preparation _for entrance examinations of Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Tech. etc. Graduates admitt 
= examination to one certificate universities, The spirit 

f service in this school of non-military regime (afternoon 
Sil is maintained) is expressed in the large number who have enlisted in 
the nation’s fighting forces. 


Trustees: Lou 

A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J.G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. 
A Carpenter, J. H.S. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, 
M. D., John 8. Nollen, James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 

JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 109, Lake Forest, Il. 


jis F. Swift,J.V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, 











WENTWORTH 


43 miles from Kansas City 
The Pioneer Military School in Mis- 
souri River Valley. 


Rated “ Honor School” by U. S. War 
Department. Prepares for College 
or for life. Junier and Senior units 

©. T. C. All athletics, For cat- 
slog address COL. S. SELLERS, Supt., 
185 1Washington Ave.,Lexington, Mo. 





PEDDIE, 12%22's.5 


Preachievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ps a tics at collene are signihcant of the 
joroug eparation for 
leadershig' in a. and business life. PF 
harmon i 
ite ene — ay _ th the Peddie idea 
culture, athletic training, public speaking and 


Music, 
SGA QMP 5, lake, swimming pool, diamond, grid- 


1 boys from 11 tol4 years. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 














The Massanutten Military Academy gee] | 


for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah valley. . 100 
miles from Washington, Prepares for college and business. 
Music, athletics. New §25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. 
Limited to 100 boys. $400 inclusive. 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq ) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. -Prepares bovs exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 





Mercersburg Academy ers » thorouch physical. | 


mental, and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities Located in the Cumberland Valley.one 
ofthe most picturesquespots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 170. 


William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 


Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Sci 
entific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and 
Athletics. $325. 27th session opens September 17th. Address 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
bh] 8 = (O10) Oa-¥n | Dn OL O) ©) a 310). VO! 
Write us (1) Kind of School. (2) Location pre- 
ferred. (3) Amount you desire to spend. 


An expert, who has made personal investigation 
of the leading schools and colleges of thiscountry, will 











| 
| 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. | 


KISKIMIN ETAS SCHOOL Bors 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, health- 
ful location. Facult» of experts. Individual attention 
Extensive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Foot- 
ball and baseball! fields. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
| Miress | Dr. A. w. Wilson, Br. = President. Saltsburg, Pa. 














intentioned boy. rust in a boy's sense of 
discipline. Thorough eparation for college, technical schools a. 
r su i] business. Military lt and discipline under U.S. War Department. 
- Reserve Officers Training Corps. Ail athletics. 
pa sent post) ached. Fiatign biieh d Oe em 
RY ik hool and Summer Camp on a unique 


a “poy ether a. —— 
C.W.Newhall, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer 6, Faribault, Minn. 


Shatturk SHATTUCK bor ive «balanced life which appeals tothe ol 
Ti honor underlies al 








| help you choose the schooi best adapted to your needs. 


Our information is absolutely free. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





An Important Service 


HERE met recently at a University Club two 

men of affairs who had not seen each other for 
five years. At that time they had been members of 
a committee which met every day for a week at 
luncheon-time to plan an enterprise in which the 
members were interested. 


When these two men met, the other day, one of 
them remarked: “Can you remember the sort of 
things we discussed after the committee meetings 
those days? Do you realize how trivial the subjects 
we were interested in then seem now? Why, the 
world is changing so rapid'y that anyone talking that 
sort of thing now would be hopelessly a back num- 
ber.”’ 


His statement was perfectly correct. The war, 
with all its attendant problems and possibilities, has 
demanded an alertness of mind with which the 
necessities of the pre-war time cannot be compared. 
And the days after the war will demand even more. 


For that reason, if for no other, there never was a 
time when the education and training of our girls 
and boys was of such importance. The schools that 
are alive'to their opportunities and responsibilities 
are performing and will perform great service not 
only for their pupils but for their country. 


That is the type of school which is using these 
pages to place its message before you. 
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F it’s snappy, catchy music that you want 
to hear again and some more — it’s.on a 
Columbia Record. 
That tantalizing tune you whistled for a 
_ week before you got the name -— it’s ona 
Columbia Record. 
That weird close harmony the boys were 
singing at the club last night— it’s on a 
Columbia Record. ; 


are 
at $18 to $250 
Period designs ap to $2100 
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7 jazz dance riot they encored 
seven times— it’s on a Columba 
Record. That great quartette from 
“What's its name?” by — er—never 
mind — it’s on. a Columbia Record. 
Spring song, love song, musical com- 
edy, pirate chorus, opera air, or orien- 


tal dances — if it’s music that’s alive. 
Columbia’s got it. If it’s music tht — 


you like, the Columbia Grafonola will 
make you like it better. 


g 
ca 


A®. jolly friend with a happy.) 


melodious voice — that's the 
Columbia Grafonola. A handsome, 


_ cheerful fellow who is always the fun — 


center of the home he lives 


course he’s always happiest when he 


sings Columbia Records. 
Columbia Graphophone Co., New York 
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Notice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 

and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, vlease take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
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DANDRUFF 


a danger worth knowing about 


HILE dandruff is not 

avery pleasant subject 
to talk about— its effective 
control zs worth knowing 
about. 

Worth knowing, too, are 
the dandruff-control qualities 
of PacKER’s Tar Soap. 

Of course, many who 
shampoo with PACKER’s TAR 
Soap are blessed with nat- 
urally attractive hair— 
free from dandruff. Being 
anxious tocare for their birth- 


right, these fortunate people 


shampoo regularly with 
PACKER’S pine-tar soap to 
keep their scalp glands nour 
ished—to seep their hais 
“good to look upon.”’ 

But if dandruff zs gaining 
a foothold—or if your hair 7 
beginning to look dull and 
unattractive—it will pay you 
to start a home-course in 
shampooing with PAcKEr’s 
Tar Soap at once. The early 
use of “‘PACKER’s” will pre- 
Send 10c 


for sample half-cake. 


vent dandruff. 


You will find authoritative information about dandruff on page 16 of our Manua! 
“The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment.’’ Sent free on request 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 


the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. 


Liberal sample bottle, 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St.,. New York City 
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in Vaudeville 
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If Only Every Man and Woman in the World—and 
Especially One Man in Europe—Could See This Statue! 


ASHINGTON is the most Praag city in the world to-day. It is the heart 


of the armies opposed to the Kaiser; from it flow men and treasure and enthusiasm 


that are the lifeblood of the Allies. 


To Washington have come soldiers and statesmen, financiers, writers, publicists, inventors, 
business men, to add their best to the weight of our forces. The streets are colorful with uni 
forms. Airplanes hum overhead; towers for the aerials of wireless break the sky-line; armed 
guards patrol the White House. At the city’s edges are cantonments for troops and testing 
grounds for weapons. But amid all these evidences of our gigantic undertaking, there is one 
spot in the nation’s capitol which has become of marked and significant interest. 


Just now this spot is more inspirational even than the Statuary Hall of our famous citizens 
or the canvases and bronzes of our heroes. It is the statue in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
of a man old, sick, powerless, alone, prisoner, dying—Vela’s presentation in marble of the last 
days at St. Helena of that almost-conqueror of the Western World, Napoleon I. 


Napoleon sits in an armchair with a pillow at his back and his feet resting on a cushion 
His dressing-gown lies open, showing one sunken and emaciated shoulder. A thin lock of hait 
strays carelessly over his forehead. His hands rest, listless. But his face! In that look of his 
out over the imprisoning seas is the pent-up story of his life. 

“T was the man of iron,” the look says; “‘yet here I am like this, and I don’t, I can’t 
comprehend.” 

In his lap lies a of Europe, just as probably it now lies constantly before another 
tyrant trying to slaughter bis way to a Pan-European Empire. 

“I was the great conqueror,” that forceful chin and set line of mouth maintain. “I forced 
the haughty Austrians into my hand. _I, a notary’s son, bargained with the Spanish Bourbons 
and beat them. Prussia, the Rhine provinces, Bavaria, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, these too 
I brought under my sway. I could have made a French lake of the Mediterranean, if—” 
And there the upper part of the face takes up the story. 


“I am bewildered; I don’t understand,” say the baffled eyes. ‘This map shows just how 

I was to } eywe What cared I for a million lives, or a million million? I would ra have 
e dikes of Holland and let in the sea than give her up! There were only the Czar 

and England left to subdue. How could my plans have failed?” And then the eyes and chin 
and mouth cry out together: “I was the man of iron. I was, and am, and ever shall be, the 
strongest man on the earth. And since I could not conquer the world, nobody can, nobody ever can.’ 


A marvelous monument to a sublime defeat! 


_ Soldiers and sailors, men and women of every degree, all stop at the head of the splendid 
stairway before the statue and linger. They look and look. Others press forward, and they 
give way unsatisfied. They sit on the bench beside it, if there is a space left, to await another 
chance. They tour the galleries and come back. 


That wonderful face draws like a magnet. Its fateful message seems fairly to ring through 
eg F “If I could not, no man can,” it reiterates till it brings a feeling, a settled conviction, 
t history does move in cycles. And what comfort and inspiration there is in that conviction! 
For once again the wheel of Time has brought a man who must be taught that his greed for 
power has led him to attempt the impossible. 


—THE EDITOR 
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FTER the day’s romp there is nothing more likely to 

promote sound refreshing sleep than a warm footbath 
iF) with the velvety, copious lather of Ivory Soap. Mild 
and pure, it not only cleanses the tender little feet and tired 
legs without a sign of smart or burn, but, equally important, it 
takes the refreshing water into the pores so that nerves and 
muscles are soothed and quieted for a good night’s rest. 


IVORY SOAP. . | .. 99%% PURE 
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strated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


T was late in the month of March, at the dying-out of 
the Eagle Moon, that Neewa the black-bear cub got 
his first real look at the world. Noozak, his mother, 
an old bear, and like an old person she was filled 
ih theumatics and the desire to sleep late. So instead of 
ing a short and ordinary nap of three months, this par- 
ilar winter of little Neewa’s birth she slept four, which 
. Neewa, who was born while his mother was sound 
tp, a little over two months old instead of six weeks 
m they came out of their den. 
h choosing this den Noozak had gone to a cavern at 
crest of a high and barren ridge, and from this point 
a first looked down into the valley. For a time, com- 
B out of darkness into sunlight, he was blinded. He 
d hear and smell and feel many things before he could 
: And Noozak, as though puzzled at finding warmth 
sunshine in place of cold and snow, stood for many 
§ sniffing the wind and looking down upon her 
pt two weeks an early spring had been working its 
1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


miracie of change 
in that wonderful 
country of the north- 
land between Jack- 
son’s Knee and the a 
Shamattawa River, and from 
north to south between God’s Lake and the Churchill. 

It was a splendid world. From the tall pinnacle of rock 
on which they stood, it looked like a great sea of sun- 
light, with only here and there patches of white snow 
where the winter winds had piled it deep. Their ridge 
rose up out of a great valley.. On all sides of them, far 
as a man’s eye could have reached, there were blue and 
black patches of forest, the shimmer of lakes still partly 
frozen, the sunlit sparkle of rivulet and stream, and the 
greening open spaces out of which rose the perfumes of 
the earth. 

These smells drifted up like tonic and food to the nos- 
trils of Noozak the big bear. Down there the earth was 
already swelling with life. The buds on the poplars 
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were growing fat and near the bursting-point; the grasses 
were sending out shoots tender and sweet; the camas were 
filling with juice; the shooting-stars, the dog-tooth violets 
and the spring beauties were thrusting themselves up into 
the warm glow of the sun, inviting Noozak and Neewa 
to the feast. All these things Noozak smelled with the 
experience and the knowledge of twenty years of life 
behind her—the delicious aroma of the spruce and the 
jack-pine, the dank, sweet scent of water-lily roots and 
swelling bulbs that came from a thawed-out fen at the 
foot of the ridge, and over all these things, overwhelming 
their individual sweetnesses in a still greater thrill of life, 
the scents of the earth itself! 


EEWA smelled them. His amazed little body 

trembled and thrilled for the first time with the 
excitement of life. A moment ago in darkness, he now 
found himself in a wonderland of which he had never 
so much as had a dream. In these few minutes nature 
was at work upon him. He possessed no knowledge; but 
instinct was born within him. He knew this was his 
world, that the sun and the warmth were for him, and 
that the sweet things of the earth were inviting him into 
his heritage. He puckered up his little brown nose and 
sniffed the air, and the pungency of everything that was 
sweet and to be yearned for came to him. 

And Neewa listened. His pointed ears were pricked 
forward, and up to him came the drone of a wakening 
earth. Even the roots of the grasses must have been 
singing in their joy, for all through that sunlit valley there 
was the low and murmuring music of a country that was 
at peace because it was empty of men. Everywhere was 
the rippling song of running water, and he heard strange 
sounds that he knew were life: the twittering of a rock- 
sparrow, the silver-toned aria of a black-throated thrush 
down in the fen, the shrill pean of a gorgeously colored 
Canada jay exploring for a nesting place in a brake of 
velvety balsam; and then, far over his head, he heard a 
screaming cry that made him shiver. It was instinct 
again which told him that in that cry was danger. Noozak 
looked up and saw the shadow of Upisk the great eagle, 
as it flung itself between the sun and the earth. Neewa 
saw the shadow, and cringed nearer his mother. 

And Noozak, so old that she had lost half her teeth, 
so old that her bones ached on damp and chilly nights, 
and her eyesight’ was growing dim, was still not so old 
that she did not look down with growing exultation upon 
what she saw. Her mind was traveling beyond the valley 
in which they had wakened. Off there beyond the walls 
of forest, beyond the farthest lake, beyond the river and 
the plain, were the illimitable spaces which gave her 
home. To her came dully a sound uncaught by Neewa— 
the almost unintelligible rumble of the great waterfall. 
It was this, and the murmur of a thousand trickles of run- 
ning water, and the soft wind breathing down in the 
balsam and spruce, that put the music of spring into the 
air. 

At last Noozak heaved a great breath out of her lungs 
and with a grunt to Neewa began to lead the way slowly 
down among the rocks to the foot of the ridge. 

In the golden pool of the valley it was even warmer 
than on the crest of the ridge. Noozak went straight to 
the edge of the slough. Half a dozen rice-birds rose with 
a whir of wings that made Neewa almost upset himself. 
Noozak paid no attention to them. A loon let out a 
squawky protest at Noozak’s soft-footed appearance, and 
followed it up with a raucous screech that raised the hair 
on Neewa’s spine. And Noozak paid no attention to this. 

Neewa observed these things. His eye was on Noozak, 
and instinct had already winged his legs with the readi- 
ness to run if his mother should give the signal. In his 
funny little head it was developing very quickly that his 
mother was a most wonderful creature. “She was by all 
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odds the biggest thing alive—that is, the bigom 
stood on legs and moved. He was confident of 4 
a space of perhaps two minutes, until they came 
end of the fen. And then came a sudden snort, a 
of bracken, the floundering of a huge body through fig. 
deep mud, and a monstrous bull moose four tiga. 
big as Noozak set off in lively flight. = 
Neewa’s eyes all but popped from his head. Amy 
Noozak paid no attention! It was then that Me 
crinkled up his tiny nose and snarled, just as 
snarled at Noozak’s ears and hair and at sticks ek 
worried in the black cavern. A glorious 4 
dawned upon him. He could snarl at anything he wy 
to snarl at, no matter how big. For everything mag 
from Noozak, his mother! 


nderstan 


LL through this first glorious day Neewa was i nf 


| more 
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new things, and with each hour it was more 
impressed upon him that his mother was the uneh 
mistress of all this new and sunlit domain. 
Noozak was a thoughtful old mother of a bear whg 
reared fifteen or eighteen families in her time, and ip ae 
that Neewa’s tender feet might toughen up a bit 
traveled very little this first day. They scarcely leit 
fen, except to go into a near-by clump of tress 
Noozak used her claws to shred a spruce, that they mimi 
get at the juice and slimy substance just under thei 
Neewa liked this dessert after their feast of roote ial 
bulbs, and tried to claw open a tree on his own a 
By mid-afternoon Noozak had eaten until her sides bale 
out, and Neewa himself—between his mother’s mila 
the many odds and ends of other things—looked ig 
overfilled pod. Selecting a spot where the decliningi 
made a warm oven of a great white rock, lazy old No 
lay down for a nap, while Neewa, wandering abolw 
quest of an adventure of his own, came face to face wit 
a ferocious bug. 
The creature was a giant wood-beetle two inches lm 
Its two battling pincers were jet black, and curved i 
hooks of iron. It was a rich brown color, and in the 
light its metallic armor shone in a dazzling splenit 
Neewa, squatted flat on his belly, eyed it with a sail 
beating heart. The beetle was not more than a foot a 
and advancing! That was the curious and rather sim 
ing part of it. It was the first living thing Neews 
met with that day that had not run away. As® 
vanced slowly on its two rows of legs, the beetle 
a clicking sound that Neewa heard quite distinctly. ™ 
thrust out a hesitating paw, and instantly Chegaw 
the beetle, took upon himself a most ferocious aspet 
His wings began humming like a buzz-saw; his pine 
opened until they could have taken in a man’s finger; a 
he vibrated on his legs until it looked as though he mis 
be performing some sort of dance. Neewa jerked 
paw back, and after a moment or two Chegawasse calli® 
himself and again began to advance! 
Neewa did not know, of course, that the beetles ® 
of vision ended about four inches from the end of 
nose, and the situation was consequently appalling. Bul 
it was never born in a son of a father like Soomini 
run from a bug, even at nine weeks of age. Despenl 
he thrust out his paw again; and unfortunately for bis 
one of his tiny claws got a half Nelson on the 
held Chegawasse on his shining back so that he Om 
neither buzz nor click. A great exultation swept 0S 
Neewa. Inch by inch he drew his paw in until the De® 
was within reach of his sharp little teeth. Then \® 
smelled of it. a 
That was Chegawasse’s opportunity. The p™® 
closed—and Noozak’s slumbers were disturbed by #* 
den bawl of agony. When she raised her head, New 
was rolling about as if in a fit. He was scratching ® 
snarling and spitting. Noozak eyed him specul® 
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Neewa gathered his fat little legs under his belly and was off like a shot. Noozak rushed out just in time to catch old Makoos with all her weight full broadside in 


the nbs, and the two old bears rolled over in an exciting and glorious mix-up. 
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for some moments, then reared herself slowly and went the forest Noozak was penetrating. In this forest Neewg 
to him. With one big paw she rolled him over—and saw received his first lessons in hunting. Noozak was gop 
Chegawasse firmly and determinedly attached to her off- well in the “bottoms” between the Jackson’s Knee and 
spring’s nose. Flattening Neewa on his back so that he Shamattawa waterway divides, a great hunting-groung for 
could not move, she seized the beetle between her teeth, bears in the early spring. When awake, she was tirele 
bit slowly until Chegawasse lost his hold, and swallowed in her quest for food, and was constantly digging in th 


him. earth or turning over stones and tearing rotting logs anj mp? 

From then until dusk Neewa nursed his sore nose. stumps into pieces. = 
A little before dark Noozak curled herself up against The little gray wood-mice were her piéce de résistance vi 
the big rock, and Neewa took his supper. Then he made small as they were, and it amazed Neewa to see hop In 
himself a nest in the crook of her big warm forearm. In quick his clumsy old mother could be when one of thes tittle 
spite of his smarting nose Neewa was a happy bear, and little creatures was revealed. There were times whey ce 


at the end of his first day he felt very brave and very Noozak captured a whole family before they could escape. back 


fearless, though he was but nine weeks old. He had And to these were added frogs and toads stil] partly The 
come into the world; he had looked upon many things, somnolent, many ants curled up as if dead in the heat whit 
and if he had not conquered, he at least had gone gloriously of rotting logs, and occasional bumblebees, wasps and he fc 
through the day. hornets. Now and then Neewa took a nibble at thes and 

That night Neewa had a hard attack of mistu-puyew, things. On the third day Noozak uncovered a solid mass mas 


or stomach-ache. Just imagine a nursing baby going of hibernating vinegar-ants as large as a man’s two fists bega 
direct from its mother’s breast to a beefsteak! That was and frozen solid. Neewa ate a quantity of these, an chas 
what, in effect, Neewa had done. Ordinarily he would not the sweet, vinegary flavor of them was delicious to his 


have begun nibbling at solid foods for at least another palate. ~ 
month, but nature seemed deliberately at work in a process As the spring progressed, and living things began tp imo 
of intensive education, preparing him for the mighty and crawl out from under logs and rocks, Neewa discovered " de 
unequal struggle which he would have to put up a little the thrill and excitement of hunting on his own account, thick 
later. For hours Neewa moaned and wailed, and Noozak He encountered a second beetle, and he killed it, He Ne 
nuzzled his bulging little belly with her nose until finally _ killed his first wood-mouse. Swiftly there were develop we: 
he vomited and was better. ing in him the instincts of Soominitik, his scrap-loving a 

After that he slept. When he awoke, he was startled old father, who lived three or four valleys to the north of s0 


by opening his eyes full into the glare of a great blaze of their own, and who never missed an opportunity to get 
of fire. Yesterday he had seen the sun, golden and shim- into a fight. At four months of age, which was late in boy 
mering and far away. But this was the first time he had May, Neewa was eating many things that would hav : 
seen it come up over the edge of the world on a spring killed most cubs of his age, and there wasn’t a yellow looke 
morning in the Northland. It was as red as blood, and as_ streak in him from the tip of his saucy little nose 
he stared, it rose steadily and swiftly until the flat side the end of his stubby tail. He had continued his rapid whole 
of it rounded out and it was a huge ball of something. growth, and weighed nine pounds at this date; he had thing 
At first he thought it was life—some monstrous creature also become as black as a tar-baby. 





a Every 
sailing up over the forest toward them, and he It was early in June that the exciting event o- hy 
turned with a whine of inquiry to ® curred which brought about the beginning of the big HR ges 


his mother. Whatever it was, 
Noozak was unafraid. Her 
big head turned toward it, and 
she was blinking her eyes in 
solemn comfort. It was then 
that Neewa began to feel the pleas- 
ing warmth of the-red thing, and 
in spite of his nervousness, he began 
to purr in the glow of it. From red 
the sun turned swiftly to gold, and 
the whole valley was transformed once 
more into a warm and pulsating glory 
of life. 

For two weeks after this first sunrise in 
Neewa’s life, Noozak remained near the 
ridge and the slough. Then came the 
day, when Neewa was eleven weeks 
old, that she turned her nose to- 
ward the distant black forests 
and begen the summer’s pere- 
grination. Neewa’s feet had lost their 
tenderness, and he weighed a full six 
pounds. This was pretty good, consider- 
ing that he had only weighed twelve ounces | \ 
at birth. WN 

From the day when Noozak set off on \ 
her wandering trek, Neewa’s real adventures \ \ 
began. In the dark and mysterious caverns \ pee 
of the forests there were places where the yu. 
snow still lay unsoftened by the sun, and for VIR 
two days Neewa yearned and whined for the 
sunlit valley. They passed the waterfall, ae ) ae , 
where Neewa looked for the first time on a rushing : e Eee 
torrent of water. Deeper and darker and gloomier grew pp es 


change in Neewa’s life, and it was on a day so warm youn; 
and mellow with sunshine that Noozak started in right the W 
after dinner to take her afternoon nap. They were He 
out. of. the lower timber-country now, and wert B came 
in a valley through which a shallow stream huge 
wriggled and twisted around white sand-bars stoy 
and _ between _pebbly 
shores. Neewa was 
sleepless. He had 
less desire that 
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A monstrous bull moose set off in lively fight 









mes Oliver Curwood 
= to waste a glorious afternoon in napping. With his 


| Neem 

round eyes he looked out on a wonderful world, and 
ie vat it calling to him. He looked at his mother and 
und for whined. Experience told him that she was dead to the 
- tireless world for hours to come, unless he tickled her foot or 


er ear, and then she would only rouse herself 











oa ie “ growl at him. He was tired of that. He 
yearned for something more exciting, and with his mind 

sistance, suddenly made up, he set off in quest of adventure. 

ee how In that big world of green and golden colors he was a 

of these tittle black ball nearly as wide as he was long. He on 

S when M% went down to the creek and looked <=, ks 

- scape, back. He could still see his mother. Mi 

| partly Then his feet paddled in the soft ~ : 

ie heat # white sand of a long bar that edged the shore, and 

ps and HF je forgot Noozak. He went to the end of the bar, 

it these $F and turned up on the green shore where the young ff 

id mas was like velvet under his paws. Here he 3 

vO fists, turning over small stones for ants. He [hy 

Se, and WB chased a chipmunk that ran a close and fu- | 

} to his WF rious race with him for twenty seconds. A &© Pak} 
little later a huge snowshoe rabbit got up _ 

gan t0 % simost under his nose, and he chased that until in 

covered HF . dozen long leaps Wapoos disappeared in a 

ccount. HE thicket. 

it. He Neewa wrinkled up his nose and emitted a 

levelop- squeaky snarl. Never had Soominitik’s blood run 

loving HE 5 riotously within him. He wanted to get hold 

e north HF of something. For the first time in his life he 

| to get TE was yearning for a scrap. He was like a small 

late it hoy who the day after Christmas has a pair of 

d have boring-gloves and no opponent. He sat down and 

yellow H% \ooked about him querulously, still wrinkling his 

nose 1 HF nose and snarling defiantly. He had the 

S rapid 3} whole world beaten. He knew that. Every- 

he had HF thing was afraid of his mother. , 
Byerything was afraid of him. It } 

ent OC: HB was disgusting—this lack of 

the big HF something alive for an ambitious 

) wa young fellow to fight. After all, 

n right TH ihe world was rather tame. d 

y= He set off at a new angle, gh 

d were 








came around the edge of a 
huge rock—and suddenly 
stopped. 
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From: behind the other end of the rock protruded a huge 
hind paw. For a few moments Neewa sat still, eying it 
with a growing anticipation. This time he would give his 
mother a nip that would waken her for good! He would 
rouse her to the beauty and the opportunities of this day 
if there was any rouse in her! So he advanced slowly 
and cautiously, picked out a nice bare spot on the paw, 
and sank his little teeth in it to the gums. 

There followed a roar that shook the earth. Now, it 
happened that the paw did not belong to Noozak, but was 
the personal property of Makoos, an old he-bear of un- 
lovely disposition and malevolent temper. Makoos, too, 
was old. But in him age had produced a grouchiness that 
was not at all like the grandmotherly peculiarities of old 

Noozak. Makoos was on his feet before Neewa realized 
that he had made a mistake. Makoos was not only an 
old and grouchy bear, but he was also a hater of 
cubs. More than once in his day he had committed 
} the crime of cannibalism. He was what the Indian 

hunter calls uchan—a bad bear, an eater of his own 
| kind; and the instant his enraged eyes caught sight 
of Neewa, he let out another roar. 

At that Neewa gathered his fat little legs 
under his belly and was off like a shot. Never 

in his life had he run as he ran now. Instinct told 

him that at last he had met something which was 
not afraid of him, and that he was in deadly peril. 
He made no choice of direction, for now that he had 
made this mistake, he had no idea where he would find 
his mother. He could hear Makoos coming after him, 
and as he ran, he set up a bawling that was filled with 

a wild and agonizing prayer for help. That cry | 

reached the faithful old Noozak. In an instant she 
was on her feet—and just in time. 

Like a round black ball shot out of a gun, 
Neewa sped past the rock where she had been 
sleeping, and ten jumps behind 
him came Makoos. Out of the 
corner of his eye Neewa saw his 

mother, but his momentum 

carried him past her. In that 
| moment Noozak leaped into 
! action. As a football player 
makes a tackle, she 
rushed out just in time 
. to catch old Makoos 
with all her weight full 
broadside in the ribs, 
‘3 and the two old bears 
ey 6 rolled over and over 
if f in what to Neewa was 
weia, an exciting and glori- 
if 3/ ous mix-up. 
4 fi He had stopped, and 

44 his eyes bulged out like 
shining little onions as 
my) 6 he took in the scene of 
y~ battle. He had longed 
for a fight, but what he 
saw now fairly para- 
lyzed him. The two bears 
were at it, roaring and tearing 
each other’s hides and throwing 

up showers of gravel and earth in 

their deadly clinch. In this first round 

Noozak had the best of it. She had 
butted the wind out of Makoos in her 
first dynamic assault, and now with her 
dulled and broken teeth at his throat, 
she was lashing him with her sharp hind 
claws until the blood streamed from the 
old barbarian’s sides and he bellowed 
like a choking bull. 
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Neewa knew that it was his pursuer who was getting the 
worst of it, and with a squeaking cry for his mother to 
lambaste the very life out of Makoos, he ran back to 
the edge of the arena, his nose crinkled and his teeth 
gleaming in a ferocious snarl. He danced about excitedly 
a dozen feet from the fighters, Soominitik’s blood filling 
him with a yearning for the fray; and yet he was afraid. 
Then something happened that suddenly and totally upset 
the maddening joy of his mother’s triumph. Makoos, 
being a he-bear, was of necessity skilled in fighting, and 
all at once he freed himself from Noozak’s jaws, wallowed 
her under him, and in turn began ripping the hide off old 
Noozak’s carcass in such quantities that she let out an 
agonized bawling that turned Neewa’s heart into stone. 


HAT a small boy will do when he sees his father 

getting licked is a matter of exciting conjecture. If 
there is an ax handy, he is likely to use it. The most 
cataclysmic catastrophe that can come into his life is to 
have a father whom some other boy’s father has given 
a walloping. Next to being President of the United 
States, the average small boy treasures the desire to pos- 
sess a parent who can whip any other two-legged creature 
that wears trousers. And there were a lot of human things 
about Neewa. The louder his mother bawled, the more 
distinctly he felt the shock of his world falling about him. 
If Noozak had lost a part of her strength in her old age, 
her voice, at least, was still unimpaired, and such a spasm 
of outcry as she emitted could have been heard at least 
half a mile away. 

Neewa could stand no more. Blind with rage, he darted 
in. It was chance that closed his vicious little jaws on a toe 
that belonged to Makoos, and his teeth sank into the flesh 
like two rows of ivory needles. Makoos gave a tug, but 
Neewa held on, and bit deeper. Then Makoos drew up 
his leg and sent it out like a catapult, and in-spite of his 
determination to hang on, Neewa found himself sailing 
wildly through the air. He landed against a rock twenty 
feet from the fighters, with a force that knocked the wind 
out of him, and for a matter of eight or ten seconds after 
that he wabbled dizzily in his efforts to stand up. Then 
his vision and his senses returned, and he gazed on a scene 
that cheered him immensely. 

Makoos was no longer fighting, but was running away— 
and there was a decided limp in his gait! 

Poor old Noozak was standing on her feet, facing the 
retreating enemy. She was panting like a winded calf. 
Her jaws were agape. Her tongue lolled out; and blood 
was dripping in little trickles from her body to the ground. 
She had been thoroughly and efficiently mauled. She was 
beyond the shadow of a doubt a whipped bear. Yet in that 
glorious flight of the enemy Neewa saw nothing of Noozak’s 
defeat. Their enemy was running away! Therefore he 
was whipped—and with excited little squeaks of joy Neewa 
ran to his mother. 

As they stood in the warm sunshine of this first day 
of June, watching the last of Makoos as he fled across 
the creek-bottom, Neewa felt very much like an old and 
seasoned warrior instead of a pot-bellied, round-faced cub 
of four months who weighed nine pounds and not four 
hundred. 

It was many minutes after Neewa had sunk his fero- 
cious little teeth deep into the tenderest part of the .old 
he-bear’s toe before Noozak could get her wind sufficiently 
to grunt. Her sides were pumping like a pair of bellows, 
and after Makoos had disappeared beyond the creek, 
Neewa sat down on his chubby bottom, perked his funny 
ears forward and eyed his mother with round and glisten- 
ing eyes that were filled with uneasy speculation. With a 
wheezing groan Noozak turned anJ made her way slowly 
toward the big rock alongside of which she had been sleep- 
ing when Neewa’s fearful cries for help had awakened her. 
Every bone in her aged body seemed broken or dislocated. 


Nomads of the. . 


She limped and sagged and moaned as she walked: 
behind her were left little red trails of blood in the: 
grass. Makoos had given her a fine pummeling 

She lay down, gave a final groan and looked at We 
as if to say: 

“If you hadn’t gone off on some deviltry and upsay 
old viper’s temper, this wouldn’t have happened. | 
now—look at me!” 4 

A young bear would have rallied quickly from # 
fects of the battle, but Noozak lay without movin 
the rest of that afternoon and the night that fol 
And that night was by all odds the finest that Neews 
ever seen. Now that the nights were warm, he had 
to love the moon even more than the sun, for by§ 
and instinct he was more a prowler of darkness thy 
hunter of the day. The moon rose out of the east} 
glory of golden fire. The spruce and balsam forests @ 
out like islands in a yellow sea of light, and the creeks 
mered and quivered with the movement of a living 
as it wound its way through the glowing valley. ~ 
Neewa had learned his lesson; and though the moon? 
the stars called to him, he hung close to his mo 
tening to the carnival of night sound that came to hiny 
never moving away from her side. : 

With the morning Noozak rose to her feet, and 
grunting command for Neewa to follow, she slowly clig 
the sun-capped ridge. She was in no mood for i 
but away back in her head was an unexpressed fear] 
villainous old Makoos might return, and she knew 
another fight would do her up entirely—in which @ 
Makoos would make a breakfast of Neewa. So she @ 
herself down the other side of the ridge, across a new) 
ley and through a cut that opened like a wide door 
a rolling plain that was made up of meadows and | 
and great sweeps of spruce and cedar forest. Fora ® 
Noozak had been making for a certain creek in this pi 
and now that the presence of Makoos threatened } 
she-kept at her journey until Neewa’s short, fat legse 
scarcely hold up his body. 4 

It was mid-afternoon when they reached the creek, 
Neewa was so exhausted that he had difficulty in clini 
the spruce up which his mother sent him to take a a 
Finding a comfortable crotch, he quickly fell aslee 
while Noozak went fishing. " 

The creek was alive with suckers, trapped in the shallow 
pools after spawning, and within an hour she had i 
shore strewn with them. When Neewa came down 0) 
of his cradle, just at the edge of dusk, it was #® 
feast at which Noozak had already stuffed herself-until 
she looked like a barrel. This was Neewa’s first meal d 
fish, and for a week thereafter he lived in a paradise dl 
fish. He ate them morning, noon and night, and when he 
was too full to eat, he rolled in them. Noozak also stulied 
herself until it seemed her hide would burst. Wherevt 
they moved, they carried with them a fishy smell that grew 
older day by day, and the older it became, the more 
licious it was to Neewa and his mother. And Neewa grt 
like a swelling pod. In that week he gained three pounds 
He had given up nursing entirely now; for Noozak—beilg 
an old bear—had dried up to a point where she was hope 
lessly disappointing. 


pe Ante in the evening of the eighth day at this creek 
Neewa and his mother lay down at the edge of! 
grassy knoll to sleep after their day’s feasting. .Noozak ws 
by all odds the happiest old bear in all that part of the 
Northland. Food was no longer a problem for her. In 
the creek, penned up in the pools, were unlimited qualt 
ties; and she had encountered no other bear to challeng 
her possession «of it. She looked ahead to uninte 

bliss in their happy hunting grounds until midsumm@ 
storms emptied the pools, or the berries ripened. 

Neewa, a happy little gourmand, dreamed with her. 
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tuuzled her jowl, butted his nose under her neck and at last nipped her ear—always his last resort in the awakening process. He climbed up on his mother’s big, 
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soft back. Out of his throat there rose a whimpering cry like the cry of a child. 
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It was this day, just as the sun was setting, that a man 
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patched; smoke and storm had blackened his tent maj 
















































































on his hands and knees was examining a damp patch of it was the color of rusty char, and his Srub-Sacks ep saul 
sand five or six miles down the creek. His sleeves were next to empty. aq 
rolled up, baring his brown arms halfway to the shoulders, Over a small fire the contents of a pan and a Pot wep entl 
and he wore no hat, so that the evening breeze ruffled a brewing when he returned with Brimstone at his 7 
ragged head of blond hair that for a matter of eight or and close to the heat was a battered and mended reflect pers 
nine months had been cut only with a hunting-knife. in which a bannock of flour and water was beginni to 
Close on one side of this individual was a tin pail, and brown. In one of the pots was coffee, in the other a boil and 
on the other, eying him with the keenest interest, one of fish. 9000 
the homeliest and yet one of the most companionable- Brimstone sat down on his angular haunches so that th bagi 
looking dog pups ever born of a Mackenzie-hound father odor of the fish filled his nostrils. This, he had discoyayie " 
and a mother half Airedale and was the next thing to ea It 
half Spitz. a —— His eyes, as they followed (yp ably 
With this tragedy of blood in loner’s final Preparatory mom whel 
his veins nothing in the world Sots Pie ments, _ as bright as e 
could have made the pup any- nets, and every third or fos 
thing more than “just dog.” ANOTHER STORY OF THE breath he licked his chops, the | 
His tail, stretched out straight BABY NOMADS NEXT MONTH swallowed hungrily. was | 
on the sand, was long and lean, ‘ : fact, was why Brimstone ton, 
with a knot at every joint; his If you've fallen as much in love with Mr. Cur- got his name. He was aly hour 
paws, like an overgrown boy’s wood’s two orphans of the wild as we have, hungry, and apparently and 
ren grag _ yo boxing- you'll be mighty glad to know that he’s written a Sage eS hee mud ~ 
oves; his head was three sizes ae e ate. nce he ha : 
8 big for his body; and acci- © Sate at ton etalon shone Chem. Fe: We, hungry that he even Re Pe 
dent had assisted Nature in the “ ” eat an unprotected bor dm . 
perfection of her masterpiece HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS matches. Therefore his nam itself 
by robbing him of half of one of will be in the next—the June issue, on sale May It was ‘not until they taj ~ 
his ears. As he watched his twenty-third. eaten the fish and the banned r 
master, this half of an ear stood and Challoner had lighted ge “™* 
up like a galvanized stub, while 9 ——————— = —— pipe, that Challoner spoke wi Neew 
the other—twice as long—was was in his mind. wh 
perked forward in the deepest and most interested inquiry. “To-morrow I’m going after that bear,” he said. of | 
Head, feet and tail were Mackenzie hound, but the ears Brimstone, curled up near the dying embers, gavel his , 
and his lank, skinny body were a battle royal between spitz _tail a clublike thump in evidence of the fact that he w beat 
and Airedale. At his present inharmonious stage of devel- _ listening. — 
opment, he was the doggiest dog-pup outside the alleys “T’m going to pair you up with the cub, and tickle i _ 
of a big city. girl to death.” he 
For the first time in several minutes his master spoke, Brimstone thumped his tail harder than before. d 
and Brimstone wiggled from stem to stern in appreciation “Fine!” he seemed to say. ay 
of the fact that it was directly to him the words were “Just think of it,” said Challoner, looking over Bm tc 
uttered. stone’s head and a thousand miles away, “we're gil aa 
“It’s a mother and cub, as sure as you’re a week old, home. And next year—just a year this spring te 
Brimstone,” he said. “And if I know anything about coming back in the fall, before the ice sets in, and ii Boe 
bears, they were here sometime to-day!” our job; and then we’ll hike down again on the late sam aa ' 
He rose to his feet, made note of the deepening shadows and bring the sister up from Montreal. We'll have ew oie 
in the edge of the timber, and filled his pail with water. thing ready then—the house done, the store finished a co 
For a few moments the last rays of the sun lighted up his _ the goods over froni Churchill. Wont her pretty eyess int 
face. It was a strong, hopeful face. In it was the joy of when she sees the piano? All the way from Englam ae 0 
life. And now it was lighted up with a sudden inspiration; and it cost two of the prettiest black-fox skins I ever! Challo 
and a glow that was not of the forest alone came into his And she’ll like it. Yes sir, she will. She’ll love this op 
eyes as he added: country of ours, Brimstone—the lakes and the stm = 
“Brimstone, I’m lugging your homely carcass down to and the forests and all the wild things; and it wont on 
my sister because you’re an unpolished gem of good na- long before the Indians and the Breeds will be calling The 
ture and beauty—and for those two things I know she’ll Munitoo-wiskwao—for that’s what she is, a godde om sittin 
love you. Now, if I could only take that cub along with blue-eyed, golden-haired, sweet-souled little goddess. ike th 
you—” anything to add to that, Brimstone? If not, let's si ther 
He began to whistle as he turned with his pail of water prayers and go to bed!” ; crump| 
in the direction of a thin fringe of balsams a hundred yards Challoner rose and stretched himself. His ® ioreleg 
away. cracked. He felt life urging like a giant within him 4 The 
Close at his heels followed Brimstone. Brimstone, thumping his tail until this moment, ®, wit 
Challoner, who was a newly appointed factor of the great his overgrown legs and followed his master into thelt i v0 
Hudson’s Bay Company, had pitched his ca np at the edge ter. never |} 
of a lake close to the mouth of the creek. There was It was in the gray light of the early summer dawn ic. » 
not much to it—a battered tent, a still more battered canoe Challoner came forth again and rekindled the fire. ™ ing { « 
and a small pile of dunnage. But in the last glow of the stone followed a few moments later, and his master him t 
sunset it would have spoken volumes to a mar. with an _ tened the end of a worn tent-rope around his neck ; 
eye trained to the wear and the turmoil of the forests. It the rope toa sapling. Another rope of similar length 
was the outfit of a man who had gone unfearing to the loner tied to the corners of a grub-sack so that O°% 
rough edge of the world. And now what was left of it could be carried over his shoulder like a game-bag, ih 
was returning with him. To Challoner there was some- the first rose-flush of the sun he was ready for cos 


thing of human comradeship in these remnants of things 
that had gone through the greater part of a year’s fight 
with him. The canoe was warped and battered and 











of Neewa and his mother. Brimstone set up 4 MM” 
wailing when he found himself left behind, 
Challoner looked back, the pup was tugging and 
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ing at the end of his rope like a jumping-jack. For fly for his life. Like all mothers who have known the 
aquarter of a mile up the creek he could hear Brimstone’s companionship and love of a child, Noozak’s first thought 
ting protest. ; was of him. Reaching out a paw, she gave him a sudden 
To Challoner the business of the day was not a matter of shove, and Neewa legged it wildly for the near-by shelter 
nal pleasure; nor was it inspired alone by his desire of the timber. Noozak followed. A second shot came, 

to a cub along with Brimstone. He needed meat, and close over her head there ‘sped a purring, terrible 
and bear pork this early in the season would be exceedingly sound. But Noozak did not hurry. She kept behind 
- and above all else, he needed a supply of fat. If he Neewa, urging him on even as that pain of a red-hot iron 
od this bear, time would be saved all the rest of the in her groin filled her with agony. They came to the edge 








way down to civilization. of the timber as Challoner’s third shot bit under Noozak’s 
It was eight o’clock when he struck the first unmistak- feet. 
fresh signs of Noozak and Neewa. It was at a point A moment more, and they were within the barricade of 





where Noozak had fished four or five days previously, and the timber. Instinct guided Neewa into the thickest part 
where they had returned yesterday to feast on the of it, and cldése behind him Noozak fought with the last 
at % “pened” catch. Challoner was elated. He would find of her dying strength to urge him on. In her old brain 

OF TOME the pair along the creek, and not far distant. The wind — there was growing a deep and appalling shadow, something 
chops REP was in his favor, and he began to advance with greater cau- that was beginning to cloud her vision so that she could 
sal tion, his rifle ready for the anticipated moment. For an _ not see—and she knew that at last she had come to the 





7 hour he traveled steadily and quietly, marking every sound uttermost end of her trail. With twenty years of life be- 
a and movement ahead of him, and wetting his finger now hind her, she struggled now for a last few seconds. She 
al ™ and then to see if the wind had shifted. After all, it was stopped Neewa close to a thick cedar, and as she had done 
ad a “5 not so much a matter of human cunning. Everything was many times before, she commanded him to climb it. Just 
. A in Challoner’s favor. ... . once her hot tongue touched his face in a final caress. 

i bi In a wide, flat part of the valley where the creek split Then she turned to fight her last great fight. 
his itself into a dozen little channels and the water rippled Straight into the face of Challoner she dragged herself, 
they between sandy bars and over pebbly shallows, Neewa and and fifty feet from the spruce she stopped and waited for 
his mother were nosing about lazily for a breakfast of him, her head drooped between her shoulders, her sides 


lighted ‘= crawish. The world had never looked more beautiful to heaving, her eyes dimming more and more, until at last 
Neewa. The sun made the soft hair on his back fluff up she sank down with a great sigh, barring the trail of their 
“am ike that of a purring cat. He liked the plash of wet » enemy. For a space, it may be, she saw once 






sand under his feet and the singing gush of water against more the golden moons and the blazing suns of 
s, gavel his legs. He liked the sound that was all about him, the those twenty years that were gone; it may be 

ae breath of the wind, the whispers that came out of the that the soft, sweet music of spring came to 
gpruce-tops and the cedars, the murmur of water, the her again, filled with the old, old song of life, 
tickle dag eit-twit of the rock rabbits, the call of birds—and more and that something gracious and painless 
than all else the low grunting talk of his mother. descended upon her as a final reward for a 


one It was in this sun-bathed sweep of the valley that Noozak glorious motherhood on earth. 
es caught the first whiff of danger. Hi When Challoner came up, she was dead. 
ver Bi It came to her in a sudden twist of the wind—the smell 

sum o'man! Instantly she was turned into rock. There was ROM his hiding-place in a crotch of the 


spruce Neewa looked down on the first 


sill the deep scar in her shoulder which had come, years 
great tragedy of his life, and the advent of man. 


before, with that same smell of the one enemy she feared. 
For three summers she had not caught the taint in her The two-legged beast made him cringe deeper into 
mstrils, and she had almost forgotten its existence. Now, : his refuge, and his little heart was near breaking 
s suddenly that it paralyzed her, it was warm and terrible [MMgam With the terror that had seized upon him. He did 
in the breath of the wind. y — not reason. It was by no miracle of mental process 

In this moment, too, Neewa seemed to sense the near- {my that he knew something terrible had happened, and 
mss of an appalling danger. Two hundred yards from ffg@me) that this tall two-legged creature he had never 
Challoner, he stood a motionless blotch of jet against the seen before was the cause of it. His little eyes 
































samme mute of the sand about him, his eyes on his mother, and were blazing, just over the level of the crotch. He 
+ gona U8 Sensitive little nose trying to catch the meaning of wondered why his mother did not get up and fight 

seme We menace in the air. when this new enemy came. Frightened as he 
odes _ Then came a thing he had never heard before—a was, he was ready to snarl if she would only 
dess. On iting, cracking roar, something that was almost wake up—ready to hurry down the tree 
t's say thunder and yet unlike it; and he saw his and help her as he had = 

> Wiher lurch where she stood and (Continued on page Ys , 
mi gumple down all at once on her 124) 
ae 2 The next moment she was News's Basle 
thers With a wild whoof in ths, fil-jointed. 





lop-eared offspring 
of the man-beast 
an enemy too? 


Voice that he had 
‘Mver heard before 
—a warn- 
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UPERT HUGHES 
R has based this 
novel on one of 
the most dramatic phases 
of the war—the brutality 
of the German soldiers to- 
ward defenseless women 
in the war zone and 
especially in Belgium. 
He tells particularly of 
two American women 
caught by the invaders in 
a Belgian convent and of 
the attempt of a third to save them. 

Dimny Parcot is the lovely daughter of Stephen Parcot, 
a famous explorer. She was studying in Los Angeles when 
the war broke out, while her mother and sister were in 
doomed Belgium. It was weeks before Dimny heard of 
them after the invasion. Then a letter came from them. 
It had no salutation, no date and no signature. It read, 
in part: 

“Oh, my dear little sister, the only bright thing in the 
world is that you will escape what Mamma and I have 
had to go through with. 

“One regiment—I wont tell you its name—settled down 
near the convent. There was terrible carousing. 

“T was so scared. Mamma tried to hide me somewhere. 
But they found us in a little cell. They fought each other, 
and then one of them laughed: ‘The mother is not so 
bad.’ They drew lots. I can’t write. I hope you don’t 
understand. I wanted to kill myself, but my re- 
ligion made me afraid to murder myself and die 
as I am. 

“That wicked regiment marched away, and 
another halted. These officers were different. 
They beat the men who insulted us. But others 
came—more brutal even than the First Thurin- 
gians. 

“What the future will bring I don’t know. 
Mamma and I are to be mothers, and we don’t 
know who the—so many—I can’t write—I can’t 
die. Don’t tell Daddy when he comes back, if 
he ever does. Tell him we were killed in the burn- 
ing of this town, and you had a letter saying we 
were dead, and lost it. 

“Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall never see 
you again. Think of us as if we were what we wish 
we were, dead.” 

Dimny drew five thousand dollars from the bank and 
started East in a frenzy to get to her loved ones. In a 
Midwestern town her shocked nerves gave way and she 
suffered a complete collapse. She was tenderly cared 
for by a Mrs. Winsor, a woman of German birth. 

For days Dimny lay as if dead. There seemed no way 
to awaken her till finally Noll Winsor, Mrs. Winsor’s only 
son, in searching for some clue to get to the sleeping girl’s 
consciousness, found the fateful letter in Dimny’s money- 
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The lost were found; but where now was Dimny? 


the story of what had happened to Dimny. 
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belt. He was horror-stricken. He studied books » 
psycho-analysis, and with one definite thing to work 0, 
the name of a regiment, the First Thuringians, he 

to call the girl, whom he was learning to love, back to life 

It took Dimny weeks to convalesce. But as soon as her 
strength returned, she started again on her terrible anf 
supposedly secret mission—for Noll had not told her of 
his finding the letter. Noll followed, became a courier of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium and took Dimyy 
with him from Holland into Belgium in his motorcar, 

Before Dimny had encountered Noll, she had had great 
difficulty in trying to cross the border. In one attempt 
she had been seen by a Prussian spy, Oberstleutnan 
Klemm. Klemm had seen and attempted to make lovewp 
her sister Alice, in Louvain, where the unhappy girl a 
her mother had taken refuge with a Belgian family name 
Tudesq. 

Klemm mistook Dimny for Alice and had poor Dimay 
watched and harassed as a spy. She was arrested again 
and again and suffered the indignity of being searched 
the skin. In this search the letter sewn into her belt wa 
found, replaced—and a copy sent to Berlin. 


IMNY was in her hotel room looking out of a window 
when suddenly she felt that some one had enter 
stealthily. She turned—and the leering face of Klemm was 
beside hers. Again, thinking Dimny was Alice, he tried 
make her acknowledge she had known him before. At 
last Dimny understood: this man took her for Alice 
‘Where did you see us, my mother and me?” she cried. 
“You tell me,” he answered stubbornly. “And 
do you remember my arm around you—s0?” 
Dimny ran to the window and threatened 
jump out to her death if he did not leave her 
alone. Frightened into behaving _ himself 
Klemm pretended friendship for this girl whom 
he still thought a spy. She confided a part 
her errand to him,—the rescue of the English 
girls—and he agreed to help her. Dimny also 
won help in this matter from Governor Ge 
von Bissing himself, whom she met at the 
can consulate. So, many of the girls we 
found, and Noll motored one load of them into 
Holland on their way home. Returning, 
was appalled to find Dimny had left Brussel 
in a car with Klemm. ; 
Unable to find her, Noll went to Louvalt 
where he had learned his cousin Nazi 
was stationed, to see what could be lea 
from him. And Nazi (a bitterly repentalt 
Thuringian, who had seen Alice and 
forgiveness, though Alice didn’t even remem 
ber him) took Noll to the hovel-home of 
Tudesqs—to Alice Parcot and her 
This month’s installment begins on the next page with 
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Work on, IMNY had heard nothing from Noll for a day or 
he began D two after he set out for Holland with his motor- 
ck to lie load of rescued English girls; and she wondered 
ete ithis prolonged absence. Finally she assailed Skelton. 
ee “Pm worried because Noll doesn’t come back. Hadn’t 
ouries af you better telegraph?” aa 
. Di “Oh, the Germans wont hurt him,” Skelton answered. 
as ‘Hell be back all right in a day or two. Though,” 
al be added, smiling as he thought of the English girls, 
| he: “here are other dangers than the Germans.” 
tleutmast "That's what I’m afraid of,” said Dimny. She said no 
e lovey me me but went on wondering why she worried. 
‘girl ae 2 three days of zealous endeavor Dimny saw all the 
y named gis exported except Miss Curfey, the one she had been 
most eager to retrieve. She urged Klemm to redouble his 
+ Dinmay dlorts. The thwarted Christmas spirit had seemed to 
ed again tome to Dimny belatedly, with the spy Klemm posing as 
rched ts Mf Biss Kringle. Suspect him as she might,—as she must — 
belt was se could not deny his prodigies of achievement in dis- 
qvering the English girls and sending them home. 

To Klemm it meant no more than looking up a few 
windor Mies in a big directory and making out a few passports; 
entered # uu he went at the task with a will. 

mm ws @ 4S Own motive was partly to show old von Bissing 
tried tp im Mat he could accomplish the possible if not the impos- 
re. At M28; Partly to please Dimny, who fascinated him in- 
r Alice creasingly as a problem and as an unconscious siren. Her 
ceil. very innocence of manner goaded his suspicions. He was 
~ thgq HH tot used to the American type of girl whose self-respect 
5?” 8a better chaperon than any mischief-making duenna. 
ened to  Dimny tantalized him with an indifference to the 

ave her @ wmventions which was devoid of any inclination 

himself, {ake illicit advantage of her liberties. y, 

| whom “She kept the spies he set on her track / 


Saiding out in the cold, while she worked 
Miike charity-shops, feeding little school- 
maren or young mothers. It was peculiarly 
mowing to a grown-up cynical spy to stand 
Out in the snow acquiring no information except 
‘0 the distressfulness of chilblains while the 
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m int? @eeeere Criminal labored at errands of mercy. If 
ing, be ny had any work to do as a spy, she was plainly 
russels aking her time about getting at it—trying 


W Wear her shadows out, no doubt. She 

"8 plainly making many friends among the 

and that in itself was almost seditious. 
sie theory was entertained that Dimny. was 
ged in the nefarious industry of helping o 
Jou Belgians to escape to the army of King‘ 
ieee A number of the Belgian nobility, J 

MM and women, had already been imprisoned 

— petted for complicity in the underground 
Miss Cavell would be shot later for 

wiliers were deported, jailed or killed for transmit- 
b or Feceiving letters, for too much brusquery toward 
=Promenading conquerors or for carrying food to the 
1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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families of certain vic- 
tims of German rage, 
or for seeming to plan a 
mutiny. 

The Germans had en- 
tered Belgium in an al- 
most hysterical expectation 
of attack by civilians, and they 
had butchered droves of them 
in their panic. They still ex- 
pected uprisings on the part of the 
starving and embittered populace. Such insurrections 
behind the German battle-line would be of great aid to the 
British and French, and Klemm thought that Dimny might 
be an agent of England toward such an outbreak. But 
he could not trace her to a single rendezvous with suspects. 

He had not yet received the copy of her letter in the 
files at 7o Koniggratzstrasse. He telegraphed again 
and learned that the copy had been burned in a train- 
fire; another copy was to be forwarded. In the meanwhile 
Klemm’s only recourse was to pretend to be off his guard 
in the hope of surprising Dimny off hers. And so he made 
friends with her as best he could. This was not difficult, 
since she was eager to be grateful and she delighted his 
every sense. 

After Noll’s departure Dimny threw herself into the 
task of expressing the young English exiles home. Skel- 
ton, feeling that advantage must be taken of the unusually 
clement German weather, devoted all his energies to. help- 
ing the good work along. 

“We'll get as many of the poor kids home as we 
can,” he said, “before von Bissing wakes up and 
remembers that he is a German.” 

The young men who gave their services to the 
C. R. B. were dragooned into acting as guides. 
They did not demur. They were young men; 
and their charges were young women. 

Klemm made himself: extraordinarily agree- 
able. He had studied Dimny’s prejudices, and 
he played on her sympathies. He tossed can- 
dies to Belgian children. He showed delicate 
courtesies to the English girls and to the 
nuns who dreaded to let them go. 
Some of the nuns were dilatory about 
getting the necessary photographs taken: 
They frankly distrusted German promises. But 
Klemm was all patience. When a Mother Su- 
perior protested. that it took too long to get 
the girls’ pictures taken, Klemm reminded her 
of the numerous camera-shops that advertised 
“Pass Photographien in zwei Minuten.” 

He praised America. He forbore to alarm Dimny with 
further reference to the time when she had been in his 
arms, as he supposed. A dozen times she resolved to con- 
fess that she was not her sister and appeal to the new heart 
he had revealed. But still she postponed the confession. 
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EANWHILE Klemm flattered himself that her cour- 

tesy to him was something more than gratitude. 

He was sure that at least she was flirting with him. He 
felt that her heart was ripe for piucking, but he was afraid 
to make any mistake within the parish of Brussels. He 
resolved to coax her to some region beyond that influence. 

At this time the C. R. B. was just beginning to respond 
to the desperate hunger-cases from the occupied portions 
of France. It had not yet taken over and organized the 
feeding of these millions of lonely, hungry ones, as it did 
later. So Klemm told Dimny that he had found Miss 
Curfey in the French war zone, but that the nuns had 
refused to let her go with Klemm on his own recognizance. 
He asked Dimny to try her persuasive powers. With 
her to vouch for him, Miss Curfey would doubtless be 
surrendered at once. She could then be brought back to 
Brussels without delay. 

Dimny suggested waiting for the return of Noll Win- 
sor, but Klemm protested that at any moment von Bis- 
sing might revoke his permission. He promised to have 
Dimny back in Brussels before Herr Vinsor arrived, since 
the French war-front was not far away by automobile 
standards. 

Dimny was eager to find Miss Curfey and finish her 
task. At worst it was only stepping from one frying-pan 
to another. She consented. They left Brussels a few 
hours before Noll came tearing in. 

Klemm drove his big military car, and Dimny sat by 
his side. The speed created a gale, and it was knifing 
cold. Dimny shivered miserably in spite of her heavy 
coat, till Klemm stopped the car, got down and opening 
a military trunk strapped to the rack, took forth an over- 
coat of the regulation field gray, with a deep collar of 
brown fur. He offered it to Dimny. She declined. He 
pleaded. She yielded. 

As her arms slipped into the great sleeves, he squeezed 
her shoulders with a gentle pressure that did not last long 
enough to be rebuked, but only long enough to alarm her. 
He could tell by her startled look that his caresses were 
not welcome—not yet, he told himself. 

Before he closed his trunk, he had an inspiration. His 
helmet was there. He thought how quaintly it would 
become the beauty of his passenger. He held it up to 
her with a milliner’s gesture. 

“Tf you should -wear this nize bonnet—” She waved 
it away with scorn. He persisted: “If you should wear 
this nize bonnet, and keep the collar of those overcoat 
toorned up, you look like an offitser.” She shook her head. 
She did not care to look like a German officer. He con- 
tinued: “The soldiers ve pass should not make such a 
staringk. Ve do not have to stop so much. Ve get back 
by Briissel qvicker.” 

That .was an argument she could not withstand. She 
whipped off her motor-cap, lifted the helmet high with 
a coronation sweep and lowered it to her head. Then 
she pushed her hair up under it and automatically reached 
for a hatpin. She laughed at herself when she realized 
the futility of trying to thrust a hatpin through a helmet, 
especially as she had no hatpin. 

Klemm paid her a supreme compliment. “You look 
like one of the Kaiser’s daughters when she is in command 
of her regiment.” 

He fastened his trunk and returned to the wheel. He 
felt that he was getting somewhere at last. Dimny looked 
more exquisite than ever in her war-bonnet, and she seemed 
to enjoy it. 

It was indeed an adventure for her. She was afraid 
of the speed of the car, afraid of the man at her side, 
afraid of the German might into whose power she was 
driven deeper and deeper. But the zest of the adventure 
was irresistible. She learned the thrill of being saluted 
by the sentinels they whizzed past, and once when they 
met a detachment of troops, the officer in command saluted 
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her by shouting “Auf/’*—whereupon the soldiers 
her by performing the goose-step of ceremony, and 
ing their eyes to the right. : tun. 

“They theenk ve are some Cherman chenerals, Jf 
go slower, they should see you do not look like some 4 
erals, Gott set Dank! but like the daughter of the Kaige 
when she vas a colonel of a regiment.” 

He grew loquacious: “This is not feerst time I esk 
to ride vit me. Outside Rosendaal I ditt see you an 
ditt guess you are an American. Rememper?” 
nodded. “The man you are vit ditt said you are not 
American. Vy?” 


—— was saved from this confusing question by a ar 
row escape from destruction. From a crossroad came 
hooting a huge gray car driven with a rage of speed thy 
suggested a comet’s catastrophic rush. Dimny caught 
a scared glimpse of a lank individual with a i 
foxlike face, under a military cap tilted to one ear , 
gangling body of wilted bamboo in a lazy attitude io 
all his haste. At his side sat a young soldier who they 
a glance of wrath at Klemm for nearly being killed, By 
the driver, the personification of flippancy, went his way 
like a clown on a meteor, leaving it to Klemm to tae 
care of himself, although Klemm’s disaster would hay 
meant his own. 

Dimny was angrier than she was afraid. She cre 
“That idiot must be insane! What asylum is he esc 
ing from?” 

As Klemm swung the car back into the road from th 
ditch, he gasped: 

“Dat eediot is de Crown Prince himself. You shou 
not say he is eensane.” 

He seemed to be more shaken by her blasphemy tha 
by the graze with death. Dimny laughed at his horror. 

“Well, he scared you too!” 

Klemm protested: 

“T am not scared for me, but for him. If he ditt hit 
me and kill me and bruise or break himself, oh, how sony 
I should be—and ashamed!” 

To Dimny, the American, this absolute reverence for 
a human being, even an heir to a throne, was as incom 
prehensible as any other voodoo-worship. But she sa 
almost for the first time sincerity in Klemm’s eyes. Sit 
realized that for all his cynicism toward the virtues sit 
revered, he was an abject savage in his adoration of the 
ruling family of Prussia. He believed literally the Kaiser 
frequent advertisements of the Hohenzollerns as the olt 
established, one and only reliable Holy Family, purveyos 
by special appointment to the heavenly court. ; 

It was that bewildering mixture of primeval fetish 
worship and scientific to-morrowism that made the Ge 
mans so dangerous. 


CHAPTER LV 


Bg ad did not speak for a long time; nor did Klemm 
Miles went by, the usual miles of the region, eve) 
prospect revealing by its present misery how beautiful t 
once had been. Forests were splintered, fields pocked wil 
shell, lowly homes blasted and smashed, villages ki 
over. 

The people here in France had been treated if possible 


a little more -ruthlessly than in Belgium. The men of 
military age had all been taken into the army at the firs 
mobilization. The weak and aged males alone rema | 
unable to protect their womankind at all. The whim 
the conqueror was their judgment-seat, and such \ 
flourished as history has never known. It was said lat 
with an exaggeration hardly emphasizing the h ial 
truth, that “every woman who could have 4 

one:” and the provision for this army of Franco 
illegitimates became one of the national problems. 
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The Vandals of the twentieth century had scattered 
their ingenious pastilles of combustion among such man- 
sions as their cannon had missed. Modern science at 
its worst had speedily annulled the slow achievements of 
olden art. 

On one horizon there was a vast pile of wreckage, of 
blunted and toppled gables, of gouged and truncated tur- 
rets, of tiles spilled along crooked roofs, of sooty caverns 
that had been windows, of splintered columns and col- 
lapsed stairways, of fountains choked with ashes and 
statues fallen among cinders. The sight of it doomed the 
whole region to ugliness. It was as harsh as the note of 
a raven eternally croaking despair. 

When the car approached on the twisting road, the 
chateau made a sort of transit across the sun, in whose 
dazzling rays it seemed to be suddenly restored to glory. 
Dimny could almost see how superbly the stately residence 
had once enriched its horizons, the turrets suave of curve, 
the gables nice of angle, the mullioned windows the very 
blossoms of marble, the stairways phrases of welcome, 
the fountains musical, the statues serene. This home had 
kept for centuries a festival of beauty, of grace, of lux- 
ury, of hospitality aglow upon this scene; for even the 
distant view of a beautiful home is itself a kind of hos- 
pitality, a comforting and cheering hal to the wayfarer. 
All that the chateau had ever chanted to hearten the coun- 
tryside was altered now to a doleful warning. It said: 
“Tf you seek the monument of German Kultur, look about 
you.” 

The car swerved; the sun retreated to a post whence 
the light cruelly exposed the shame of the ruined man- 
sion as one might whip the last cloak from a stark old 
crone whose beauty in youth had been sung. So this 
building grieved in a huddle like la belle Heaulmiére naked 
in her senility. 

The massacre of these homes, these churches, seemed 
to Dimny as to all the un-German world an atrocity 
so depressing that only one other atrocity could surpass 
it, and that was the threat of the Germans to restore 
with their own hands the ruins after the war. The dread 
of that ultimate vandalism put new determination into 
all artistic souls to resist to the last, for German art has 
generally been to art what German silver has been to 
silver. 


EEING how Dimny suffered at the shock of these 

ruins, Klemm heaved a sigh: 

“Tt iss too pat, too pat; aber es ist Kriegszeiten. But 
vait vonce; I goink show you a petter zhateau vat iss 
still peautiful.” 

“No, thanks,” said Dimny. “We must go straight to 
the convent where Miss Curfey is.” 

“Tt takes but a leetle wile to see dees zhateau,” Klemm 
persisted. “Besites, I am on de wronk roat.” 

“The wrong road!” Dimny cried. “Then turn back. 
How did you miss it?” 

Klemm’s guilty flush belied his explanation. 

“Ven der Kronprinz comes by, I dit looset my vay. 
But I fint him soon.” 

Despite her prayers, he sped on until at length the 
road drew toward a chateau whose magnificence was still 
unscathed. The grounds about it were filled with soldiers. 
As Dimny and Klemm approached the gate, they saw the 
car that had borne the Crown Prince past them, just 
moving on. 

The guard of honor finished its salute, and a throng of 
officers broke up and hurried to the steps of the chateau. 
Klemm regretted his tardiness, and he explained to Dimny 
that she had narrowly escaped the tremendous privilege 
of presentation to the next Kaiser. She did not regret 
the escape, and she begged him not to pause, but she 
could not leap ftom the car as it swung in at the gate 
and rolled up to the steps. 


The Unpardonable Sin. 


Klemm got down and held his hand out to her. She 
hung back, but he insisted till she feared to make a scene 
She was so cold, too, that the thought of a warm fie 
compelled -her to yield. She scrambled out, tripped 
the long skirts of the overcoat and hobbled up the wa 
as stiffly as if her benumbed legs were stilts. bs 

The officers hurrying back to their comfortable fires 
thought her one of them and wasted no attention on her 
Klemm’s strong arm under her elbow urged her forward. 
and only the popping eyes of the sentinel at the door 
as he saluted showed that her disguise could deceive none 
but the careless glance. 


} Seep, conducted her into a royal hall and thence 
into a vast salon. The painted romances on the cqjj. 
ing, the ecstatic decorations among the panels and the mir. 
rors on the walls, were all of France in her most gorgeous 
phase, but the inhabitants of the room were of the Ger. 
mans—German to the last degree. 

On divans covered in exquisite silks sprawled uniformed 
Huns. Chairs delicate as fans upheld big feet booted 
and spurred. Helmets with foppishly long spikes hung 
on the heads of carved nymphs at the mantelpieces. Ap 
officer was knocking the ashes irom a pipe on the dimpled 
elbow of a dryad all rosy from the flames leaping in a 
great fireplace; another was tipsily brandishing a saber 
and trying to clip the ears from a marble bust of a satyr 
without damage to its smile. He was not succeeding. 

Card-players were smacking their cards down on tables 
of onyx and ormolu. Champagne-bottles were every- 
where, shattered in the fireplace, rolling emptily about the 
floor or firing off their corks in the hands of private sol- 
diers acting as servants. 

Dimny fell back from the door, as Klemm drew her 
back. He was not proud of.the scene. He led her across 
the hall to another salon where there were fewer officers 
and they more sober. There were only a few champagne- 
bottles here and all erect. 

The officers paid no heed to Klemm till he saluted an 
elderly man and begged to present to him an ambassadress 
from America. This shook the old general to his feet, 
and all his staff with him. 

Dimny might have been far less young and winsome 
and still have delighted the eyes of these warriors. Gen- 
eral von Spahn was fatherly in his greeting, and he 
langhed amiably at Dimny’s uniform. He waved his hand 
to the other officers, introducing them en masse, but each 
of them had to come forward, clap his heels together, 
break at the waist and bow himself into a rigid right 
angle, straighten up, pronounce his name and title, right- 
angle again and back off. 

General von Spahn was cordial to Dimny because, # 
he explained, several of his friends had American wives 
who were more loyal to Germany than the Germans. He 
implied with an old man’s humor that some of his younger 
officers were willing to enlist another pretty Amerikaneril 
in the service of the All Highest. And some of his younger 
officers laughed and snickered with a little more than 
the usual amusement of younger officers at older officers 
jokes. For many years rich American wives had beet 
furnishing impoverished Prussian guardsmen with the 
money necessary to their careers. The competition wa 
keen, and the officers were called dollar-chasers (Dollar 
jéger). The General’s suggestion put a new and thrill- 
ing idea into Klemm’s head. 3 

Dimny was all a-blush and a-stammer. Her very Wis 
stuttered. Her heart was bitter against these amiable 


brigands and bitterer still against the American womel: 


who transferred their loyalty to such husbands. There 
were bonds far holier than matrimonial vows, it Seem 
She lacked the courage, however, to denounce the out- 
laws in their genial mood, and they thought that her 
evident shyness and awe were exceedingly becoming. 
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tive who had owned the chateau, but Dimny refused it. 
She had a hard fight, but she was not insane enough to 
add wine to her other adventures. 

Klemm drank with a zeal that alarmed Dimny, but 
he grew very gentle therewith. He was of that dour type 
which is subnormal in temperature and remains cynical 
and harsh of soul until the flame of alcohol has warmed 
him up and stirred to life hidden courtesies and sup- 
pressed genialities. As he grew more loquacious, the 
other officers gave up the effort at competition and with- 
drew, bowing and snapping back to position, kissing 
Dimny’s hand and murmuring compliments. Klemm 
made no secret of his ability to endure their absence. 
There was a piano in the room, its enameled 

surface decorated with scenes from Grétry’s 

operas by some French artist of joyous 
brush. Klemm began to feel music bubbling 
in his effervescing soul. He wanted to sing. 

The wine had not so much made him boastful 
as it had removed the check on his frank delight 
in his own gifts. 

Dimny begged him to resume the journey at 
once, but he was jovially stubborn. He told 
x Dimny that he was a “goot zingker,” and he felt 

sure that she also had a “sveet woice.” He 

pleaded with her to sing, but she had no song 

in her heart. Her hands ached, however, to 
try the piano. 

She had not touched one since she left 
California, and her fingers were as restive 
as colts kept stabled. The piano looked 

like a responsive friend, and when she 
realized that Klemm could not be 
budged until he had sung himself out, 
she assented indirectly after the man- 
ner of pianists by saying that her 
music would disturb the General and 
his staff. 

Klemm with more enthusiasm than 
tact answered the objection by clos- 
ing the door. Then to avoid being 

escorted, she went to the keyboard. 

Her fingers essayed a few soft chords, 

and she was lost. The lonely piano 

called her to a colloquy. It had not 
been battered out of tune yet, 
though the marks of cigarette- 
blisters and the traces of ashes 
here and there gave evidence of 
rough usage. Klemm _  ex- 
claimed upon the musicianship 
her preludes displayed, and 
proved his own in the rec- 

, Ognition. 

‘She began as timidly as 

the first twittering of a bird 


nget Beem to his own quar- beginning its aubade. Soon she 
han MS in the music-room {AMES ince Ttouexy FLACK reat ptr and the world’s 
om the chateau and said wrack and returned for a while 
oe would be glad to give t h e m_ to the golden era when melody and harmony were things 
the er food a soldier’s life af- forded. of importance. Her fingers went on and on, meandering 
was teed to be excused from join- ing them, the keys, as musically as a brook among flowers and shin- 
Har- “important council was on, but he excused a few ing pebbles. The trickling tune grew wider and drenched 
ril- younger officers to keep them company. Klemm __ the whole keyboard with liquid concord. 


fd them not to neglect their business, but they laug 
d followed the Dollarjagd. See 
Was tingling with pride at his reception; and 
Y, being human, was not bored by the attentions 
omen. They had already dined, some of 
well, but they hovered about Dimny, snatching 
Common soldiers the dishes they brought in and 
a8 the waiter with much flourish. There was, of 
7 *, More loot from the champagne-cellars of the fugi- 






She played on, oblivious of Klemm’s listening wonder- 
ment, of his existence, even. She never dreamed that 
General von Spahn and his staff were standing on the 
other side of the door, eavesdropping on the outpourings 
of her tragic young soul. She did not know that she 
was in a conquered land, fashioning a tiny interlude in 
the cacophonous overture of a war already almost intol- 
erable and soon to seem interminable. 

Then her soul remembered and grew abysmally sad. 
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Glittering arpeggios subsided into dissonances bitter with Dimny thought only of spring nights filled with wa. 
gall. Music that cannot describe an incident, announce a_ aroma, flights of birds, moon-glory and star-gpigy oe. 
date or speak a name can give to grief and woe and love rustling thickets and nightingales beating the gia! 
and longing their perfect utterance. It cannot deal with song. The fierce exultant swoop of the winged. i. 
facts, but it relates the very essence of truth. The piano drowned even Klemm’s voice in a frenzy of joy a 
seemed to say for Dimny all that words could not. good to be young; it was a duty to love; spring mia. 
Klemm applauded discreetly at first and lavished com- come again as it had always come again. Why ele ae 
pliments that Dimny did not hear. But at length he it go but that it might enter anew with its eterng y 
grew impatient to be singing. He searched among the lievable beauty? She thought of Noll W insor and'g ll 
books and loose leaves of music ; to him with a fearless may 
he had found. He threw aside ———**"*"*"* ——=—= ness, seeing that he was a 
with a sniff the native master- = m _ away as spring. S 
pieces of the French, whose Klemm left her to } 
musical art the Germans had guish of joy, while he sem 
always overborne with their THE HEART OF THE HUN long and fretfully for 
more ponderous accomplish- lyric. In a_ perpen 
ments. For the genius of What grotesque hell-change has come over the choices, he chose at last 
D’Indy, Debussy, Ravel and German people? Or have they always been one he least desired, the 


Hahn he had no ear, but he ‘I h > In thi italia 
rejoiced noisily when he found Goris neatly. eh Ce OM SE Wolf made of the wail @ 


two or three albums of Ger- stallment of “The Unpardonable Sin"—on poor human jailbird. 7 
man songs published with this very page, in fact— Rupert Hughes makes It left Dimny with 
French translations in the mil- a remarkable statement of this question that music-rapture exhausted, ] 
lennial period before the war, comes home to all of us. How. can the peo- Klemm was not yet sung 


before the hate of nation for 2 and he set her another 
nation had extended to their ple which has produced the most wonderful Jensen’s “Marie,” the song 


dead and living arts. of music and much exquisite poetry be guilty the girl sitting by her f 
Placing a volume of Schu- of the beastliness that has been proven upon at the window in such} 
mann on_ the music-rack, them? Are that music and poetry merely and purity that the wal 
Klemm announced : P flowers in a malarial swamp? Or is the going by lifts his heart 
I am now goingk zingk. = prayer: 
You play goot Begleitung, yes? Christmas-tree German of tradition a reality Ob, may. no stone 
I am sure.” that has been led diabolically astray? What break, 
Dimny shook her head, but is the answer? Nor yet your heart, Mariel 
when her eyes fell on the page, Dimny struck the last¢ 
her fingers entered the ac ————————"—"*"*"————————_ ff a reverie. Gee 


companiment and Klemm and loved German music # 
knew that she could be a perfect adjutant. His voice and the stories of the makers of that music. Bah 


broke into song. It was a trifle husky with disuse and family-man, the tender Mozart, quaint old Papa & 
abuse, but he read with an intelligence and a training the tormented Beethoven, sunny-hearted Gluck, & 
that could not be despised. mann the perfect lover, Schubert the timid songster,& 

Shakespeare made one woeful slip in his knowledge old Franz, all with their harmonies welling up ing™ 
of humanity and of harmony, or else he mocked the char- of their poverties, blindness, deafness, madness. > 
acter who made it, for he would have written more truth Wolf had killed himself, and Schumann had tied 6 
if less poetry had he written: “The man that hath much They were all men of sorrows, and a learned tent 
music in his soul is as fit for treasons, stratagems and marked them all and made their music supreme. 
spoils as the man that hath none.” A more treasonable, But since this war the supreme expression of the = 
strategical and spoils-hunting knave than Klemm could man soul seemed to be an inexhaustible cruelty, a@ 
hardly have been conceived. He made duplicity and ness to the cries of victims or to the protests of the 
cruelty his religion, his art, his career; and yet his musical aghast. Which way lay the truth? Were the com 
soul was childlike and bland. It lifted Dimny from her and the Lieder-wreathers vile hypocrites, weepers 0) 
gloom and made her turn her face from him lest he see ious crocodile tears, or had these latter-day ¢ 
her smiling while he sang with all the innocence of a_ trayed the old Germany? 
young lover Schumann’s tender music to Riickert’s cozy Could it be the same race whose poets wer 
lyric “Aus den dstlichen Rosen.” prayer by the vision of innocent girlhood and § 

Dimny could not translate the pretty German phrases diers were moved to lust by the same 
into English verse as they flowed, and the literal rendition one nation plead with God to spare the flowem 
that ran through her own mind made Klemm’s simplicity heart of a maiden and give God the praise 1 
still more ridiculous, for the meaning of what he sang triumph over Belgium, and then bayonet 9 
reached her soul in some such gibberish as this: Flemish women, make harlots of the captt 

Sle drag from Lille its girlhood into slavery, 4 
I send a greeting like the scent of roses. into famine and withhold all remonstrance ‘rom th 


I send it to a rose’s countenance, 
I send 0 greeting Mie the aecina’s copieses. who sought to obliterate the Armenian millions? | 


I send it to an eye full of spring’s light. 











donic spring-song that 





HAT kind of flesh and blood could they 
She smiled as accompanists do, in the concealment of of, these Germans? Or were they meres 
their back hair, but when Klemm selected the “Friih- people who had been kept in an evil school too? 
lingsnacht” for his unsolicited encore, she forgot him in soned from childhood with a religion of la ty | 
the shimmering rhapsody of the piano-part. She did not nasty ashamed of nothing but its failure @ © 
heed the words of triumph that meant so much to him’ world under its dominion? 
singing down at her as his possession. ‘The moon, the She thought of the assassinated nations, all = 
stars are replying to the dreaming groves of pine. And bleeding, moaning, starving in its shatte 
the nightingales are crying ‘She is thine, she is thine!’ ” of France pouring out its lives along its 











om was in an agony of fatigue, but she held fast, for if she let this poor villain die, the secret of her sister's whereabouts would perish with him. And so she 
crouched above him, grimly determined that he should not escape her so. 
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of her own sister and mother, of ruin and wailing every- 
where. And she cried out to Klemm: 

“What has happened to you Germans? What are you 
trying to do to this poor world? Who can ever listen to 
your music again without remembering Belgium? Who 
can ever believe a German love-song?” 

Klemm came down from the clouds in a fuddle, mum- 
biing: “Bitte? Was haben Sie, dann? Sind Sie bose auf 
mich? You don’t like it, my zingkingk? No?” 

“I don’t like you or anything you do,” she cried in a 
growing frenzy. “I want you to take me away from here 
this minute!” 

He was humbled at her failure to approve his voice, 
and he grew meek. 

“I come; ve go find Mees Curfey right avay.” 

“Take me first to my sister.” 

“Your sister? You have den a sister. Who is she?” 

“The sister you took me for. The sister you mistreated. 
The sister you said you held in your arms.” 

His very eyes gaped at her. “You are not your sister?” 

“No!” 

“Den who you are?” he thundered. 

“T am myself. I am an American. I came for my 
sister, and you know where she is. Take me to her, or 
Pu—lTll—” 

She could find nothing to threaten him with. The 
wrongs she had suffered were so monstrous, her hands 
were so empty of weapons, her nation was so far away 
and so devoid of power, that she choked with a loathing 
of the world as it was. 

Klemm’s look of stupidity changed to malignance. 

“So! You did make lies to me. You would have me 
to the fools! So!” 


He was smothered with rage at his own blunder. He 
tried to throw the blame on her. All this while that he 
had paid court to her she had been mocking him. To 


deceive the arch-deceiver was lese-majesty of the wicked- 
est sort. He must avenge his vanity at all costs. 

His people for months had been effacing the imperti- 
nences of the Belgians in blood. He could not think of a 
punishment sharp enough for this girl whom he had sung 
to, paid court to, and for the last half-hour had seriously 
considered as a possible wife to replace the one who had 
divorced him. He was silenced by the difficulty of find- 
ing any punishment severe enough. He sank into a 
chair and glowered at her while he pondered. 

And Dimny sat in a stupor of remorse at her fatal out- 
burst. She had withheld the secret only to disclose it at 
the worst of all times. She called herself fool and knave, 
and told herself that somebody ought to kill her as a use- 
less cumberer of the ground. 

And somebody almost did. 
the sky. 


Thunderbolts came from 


OR the clamorous silences of the room were broken 

by the sound of cannon-fire. Shouts. were heard; 
the floors were shaken by the trample of running feet. 
Klemm went to the window and glanced out. He saw 
that officers and soldiers were scanning the clouds. Anti- 
aircraft guns were bombarding the heavens. 

It was a commonplace with him, and it was none of 
his business to fight the hostile French vultures. He 
went back to his chair to consider his own problem. 
Dimny ran to the window and tried to peer up at the 
intruder upon the German skies. She could see nothing, 
though she could tell by the pointing fingers and the 
turning heads of the throngs outside which way the air- 
ship went. 

But the bird afloat above was not killed by any of the 
marksmen beneath. It dropped bombs instead, upon the 
grounds of the chateau. The detonation startled Klemm. 
He glared at Dimny with a sudden crazy concatenation 
of ideas: 
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“Der Kronprinz came here. De enemy . 
spies. He comes to kill den Kronprinz.” o— hy 

He rose and leaned against the piano, trying to figure 
out how Dimny could be connected with the Plot in some 
way. A theory was just evolving when the first thunder. 
Stone smote the chateau. A bomb from the bly pd | 
smashing, crashing, rending, roaring through the roof 
and through ceiling after ceiling into the music-room, 
Fragments of shell, an avalanche of timbers and g whirl 
wind of plaster and splinters filled the air. 

Dimny was knocked down and killed, she thought, ig 
the hurtle of death, but she came back from oblivion i 
find herself alive and unhurt among the ruins. Her Wits 
came back slowly as she watched the slow Subsidence gf 
the dust in the air, the uneasy movements of Crisscrosged 
joists. 

She cried out at the ruins about her. Then she gy 
that a man lay still on the floor—yet not entirely gi 
tor from his mangled side blood was jetting in red spun 

She recognized Klemm, and common humanity oy, 
came her dread. She rose and stumbled toward him, sub 
dering at his hideous estate, and wondering what to @ 
She cried for help, but the guns were still aroar. She tre 
to recall the principles of first-aid that she had studied af 
forgotten again and again. 

One thing was certain. She must stop that squandering 
of blood at once. She saw: that most a his left arm wa 
gone. She almost fainted when she saw it lying ina ci 
across the room. 

She gritted her teeth against the panic of her facullix 
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She gritted all her muscles, and compelled them tohem 
tasks. And then a remembered picture from a bookama =~ 
back to her. 


She ripped open the collar of the wretch’s tunic, al 
groped about his throat till she felt the pumping thnbd 
a great artery. There she pressed her thumb with alll 
might. And the blood jumped no more from the remnatl 
of his arm. 

She held one hand there while with the other she pushy 
aside a broken beam that pinioned his right arm. 
brushed the plaster-dust from his eyes and nostrils, ands 
waited for some one to come to the rescue. | 

She called again and again, but no heed was paid. eg 
thumb ached, and her arm was an agony of fatigue Wy 
she held fast, for it came to her mind that if she leit 
poor villain die, the secret of her sister’s whereabouts wo 
perish with him. And so she crouched above him gia 
determined that he should not escape her so. 





HERE the Germans found her when at last 0 
ceased to fire at the vanishing airship and went 
































search the results of its work. General von Spahn gas { 
her in wonder and asked her what she was at. When 
explained with fierce anger and demanded a surged, 
did not rebuke her, but gave her his praise. 
The surgeon came and stared at Dimny with the am 
ment surgeons always feel for such of the laity a5 
the first thing about the human machine. He i 
Klemm over to the assistant surgeon and took chal VE) 
Dimny himself. val 
She had need of help, but her collapse was the # Joa 
some surrender of a bankrupt strength. She had that 
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temptation to go back. into that dreadful sleep. Si® 














as if she were cured, and she needed only an encoume tly ar 
word as to Klemm’s safety to perfect her slumbet Site tha: 
takes a thunderbolt or an earthquake to cure Som ™RRMitdew ; 
ments. , peerted 

The next morning Dimny found herself in 4 M Lord t 


She was telliililat the de 





German nurse in watchful charge of her. 









as a heroine who had saved to the Fatherland an imp Well, if 
officer. The nurse said that she must have Germia® 935% smote 
in her. — Bbtee bund 











“Not in me, but on me,” (Continued om pam ™ 
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W3 it by GrorGE feared that light which lies in woman's eyes — and lies and lies and lies. But at last he found a girl 
who— well, it can happen, you know, even to the most casehardened heart: one of Mr. Webster's excellent best. 


{0 figure 

in some = a 
thunder. | 
lue came 


the roof 
SIC-room, 











“J saw a man’s shadow —just his arm 
and head—on the wall. And before 
H | could do anything, all the lights in 
a wa the apartment went out at once.” 

ought, iy 

dlivion t 

Her wis 
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BT CAN HAPPEN! 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 








VEN that mighty man of Illustrated by confess that George Barnes, 
r Gideon, the son of when all the lights in the apart- 
™ Joash, who asked fora ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN ment—and in the rest of the 
tat he was elected to go building besides, as a glance 
*gainst the Midianites, was disconcerted when he got it out of the window assured him—went out at once, was 
J according to specifications—when he found the scared literally stiff and felt a cold dew upon his fore- 
te that he had spread out on the threshing-floor wet head. 
dew and the ground all around dry. That he was dis- George hadn’t specified that the lights should go out, 
> = 1S proved by the fact that he immediately asked but he was come up with none the less. He had challenged 
rd to reverse the process the next night and arrange Fate with what he would do if he got the chance, and the 
, dew be on the ground and the fleece dry. simultaneous extinguishing of all the lights in his apart- 
yell; if this was true of Gideon, who forthwith arose ment (his brother-in-law’s, that is to say) as well as in the 
= ‘ote the Midianites with such effect (he and his apartment across the landing that the girl lived in, gave 
; men were armed, you'll recall, with trumpets him the chance he’d asked for. 
© “™pty water-pitchers), then I need not. blush to It had been George’s secret grievance for many years that 

















nothing had ever happened to him. But this was true only 
in the highly specialized sense in which George used the 
phrase. He'd had lots of good ideas happen to him, a few 
of which he’d developed into inventions which paid him 
nice comfortable royalties. He had had opportunities hap- 
pen to him by seizing which he had been enabled to get 
himself widely and profitably recognized in his profession— 
which was doing pretty well for a callow youth of thirty- 
four. 

And he’d had his fair share of accidents happen to 
him. He’d come within a tenth-second, once, of being 
decapitated by an electric crane; he’d got his coat caught 
in a set-screw once, and only his quickness in embracing 
with arms and legs an iron pillar, and the very unusual 
strength which enabled him to continue his embrace while 
the coat was being torn off his back, had saved him from 
being ground to pulp. He’d been shot at a few times from 


an old-fashioned, single-action cowboy revolver down in 
a Mexican construction-camp. Even within the last year 
he had been knocked down and rather badly damaged by 
an electric automobile. 

In the first moment of his recovering consciousness after 
this occurrence, George believed that something had hap- 
pened at last. 


But as it turned out, the car had been driven 


into him, not, as might have been. expected, by a hortifi 
but beautiful young lady who demanded the priyi 
taking him home and herself nursing him into pa e 
lescence, but by a boy from the garage. Nothing had re 
pened, after all. 

You are now, I think, beginning to get at the real nay 
of George’s grievance. For some reason or other per 2 
because of his devotion during working hours to the em. 
pirical application of the exact sciences, perhaps jyy 
because he was born that way, George had carried fs 
from boyhood a sneaking, unacknowledged passion fora 
mance. And never, in all his goings about, had roman 
even brushed his sleeve. None of those little everydy 
casualties that keep the movies moving had come his way 
He had never picked up a torn scrap of paper with 
mutilated message on it; he had never hopped into a Sup 
posedly empty taxi to find a cowering figure there mutey 
imploring him not to give her presence away; he had neve 
heard a low, wailing sound coming from a dark doorway 
nor stumbled over anybody on the stairs. He’d never eye 
got his luggage mixed up with anybody’s else on th 
train. 

A part of his immunity, though George didn’t realiz 
this, may have been_attributed to the fact that, like Gidem 











it was here that 
George found her 
after having pursued 
the burglar as far as 
the front door. 
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D Henry Kitchell Webster 
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But when a voice said, ‘Can 
ou tell me where the Chateau 
Apartments are ? " his head flew 
round involuntarily. For one of _ 
the Chateau Apartments was 
Daisy's. And the owner of 
the voice was the girl with the 

suit-case. 
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- the'son of Joash, he liked to be sure he was right before he 
Went ahead. Thus when an unfamiliar face smiled brightly 
whim, he always looked around first, lest the destined 
Meipient of the favor might turn out to be not himself but 
‘She one Standing just behind his off shoulder. When he 
again, it was always too late. And if on the 

elevated he espied a bundle left behind in the seat a pretty 
Pie just vacated, it took him so long to make sure that 
Wasn't the property of anybody in the adjacent seats 
the only person left for him to restore it to was the 


In Short, it may be admitted that Fate would have to 
pose in a singularly unmistakable manner, if ever she 
ody order to do George any good. But he, as I say, 
ok realize this and felt aggrieved. It was this grievance 
5 Prompted the mulish obstinacy with which he re- 
Py his sister Daisy’s flagrant attempts to marry him off. 
I _ the past three months George had been living with 
i) in her quite new flat with her nearly new hus- 
"em. The ostensible reason for her insistence on this 

t—and it had been a good enough reason to 


impose on George—was that Bill (this was Daisy’s hus- 
band) had to be away so much and she was afraid to be 
left alone. But when I inform you that Daisy was a strap- 
ping young college graduate of twenty-three and that her 
favorite garment, mornings when she had the flat to herself, 
was a sweater with her class numerals on it, you will per- 
ceive that this alleged fear of being left alone was a 
disingenuous pretense. 

There was no romantic streak about Daisy. Her designs 
on her brother were as logical as possible. She loved him, 
and she loved being married; therefore she wanted him to 
be married—a perfect: syllogism. She would have denied 
that she wanted to pick out a girl for him and marry him 
off to her whether he liked it or not, vé et armis. He must 
be suited, of course. And it was reasonable to suppose, 
when one considered the number and variety of unmarried 
girls she knew, that sooner or later she’d be able to suit him. 

But her design, so far as she avowed it to herself, was 
negative rather than positive. She knew now—and the 
knowledge made her tremble—something of the frightful 
perils to which a helpless, simple-minded bachelor like 
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George, amply pecunious, and at the critical age of thirty- 
four, was exposed. She wanted him to marry the right 
girl, of course. But her chilled-steel determination was that 
he should not marry the wrong one; and until the danger 
was passed, she meant to keep him under her eye where 
no designing harpy could get her hooks into him. 

Daisy was young, cocksure, energetic, pertinacious as the 
Roman gentleman who had it for a middle name, and her 
methods lacked subtlety. In a word, her work was coarse, 
and well within the three months she got George’s goat. 
Her endless girls were, it seemed to him, always underfoot: 
there were girls who played Chopin to him in the dusk, 
girls who played bridge with him, girls who confided their 
inner longings to him, and girls who talked like Frank 
Tinney. And Daisy was always dragging Bill out of the 
way and leaving George in their clutches. He saw them 
home to all parts of the city and in the morning at break- 
fast had to listen to accounts of how desirable they were. 
At last he blew up and with brotherly frankness freed his 
mind. 

Heaven knew he didn’t deny the attractions Daisy ex- 
horted him about. Probably there wasn’t one of them 
who’d dream of marrying a dull dog like him if he asked 
her. But the point was he didn’t mean to ask her. He 
was just as much obliged to Daisy and conceded the reason- 
ability of her method. There might be other men—he 
supposed there were—who would be capable of picking a 
nice-looking, pleasant-mannered girl out of Daisy’s line of 
samples, of trying her out a bit to see if she was satis- 
factory, giving her of course a reciprocal opportunity to see 
if he was, and if they mutually agreed that each was about 
as well as the other was likely to do, of contentedly hooking 
up and settling down with her. Only he, George, was not. 
li ever he did marry, it would be a girl who had neither 
been flung at his head nor crammed down his throat. And 
he’d be much obliged if Daisy would act accordingly. 

Daisy had protested at intervals during this discourse 
that she had been misunderstood, and at the conclusion of 
it informed him with dignity that as far as she was con- 
cerned, he should never be troubled with girls again. 
George went his ways, waiting for something to happen. 


OMETHING did happen that very day—so exactly 

the sort of thing that never does happen to the hero 
of a story that he might have felt that the Fates were 
kidding him. 

It began on the elevated coming home from his office 
when he found himself sitting not quite opposite a girl. 
He couldn’t have told why she enthralled his eye, but there 
was no doubt she did. She was pretty, of course, but he 
swore it wasn’t that. Daisy’s girls were most of them 
pretty. But this one had a sort of—of human look about 
her. Contrast her, now, with the girl who sat beside her. 
That girl was in a carefully arranged, and frequently re- 
arranged, pose. Every minute or two she did something 
to her hat or a lock of her hair, or her glove or her skirt, 
or craned over her knees to see that her feet were all right. 
Her thoughts—if she had any thoughts—must be a con- 
stant repetition of the refrain: “How do I look? How do 
I look? How do I look? Would I look better like this? 
Would I look better like that?” 

George’s girl, bless her heart, was as different from this 
as possible. She was more different from it, George 
thought, than any other good-looking young woman he 
had ever seen. She was interested in her fellow-travelers, 
—this was one of the things that enhanced the danger of 
his getting caught staring at her,—and you could almost 
guess, from the faint changes of expression that went over 
her sensitive face, what her comments on them were as they 
crowded into the car or out of it. She read the advertise- 
ments overhead, and it was possible to see that some of 
them amused her. She had a heavy-looking suit-case at her 
feet, and from the way she drew herself up and listened 


It Can Happep 


every time the guard called the name of a station 
deduced that she was on unfamiliar ground—maki 
journey perhaps for the first time. And this cop 
made it seem curiously intolerable to George to do nog 
about it—to get up and get off the train when it stom 
at his station and let her disappear into the vast unkpo 

The fantastic temptation occurred to him to go agg 
and sit down in the now vacant seat beside her 
say (it would have been quite the truth): “Look hy 






You're just about the nicest-looking person I ever Saw, a 


I wish you’d tell me who you are and where you're g& 
so that I needn’t lose you. . 






The thought that he might go suddenly mad and do ths 
thing fairly made George’s teeth chatter. And of coum 


he felt horribly guilty and miserable for staring at her th’ 


way he did, but he couldn’t help doing it. 


WE the train slowed down for his station, and 
when the guard cried the name of it, the girl sprang 
up and with visible effort lifted her heavy suit-case. And 
George, who’d have given fifty dollars for the privilege of 
carrying it for her, fled out of the car and down the plat- 
form ahead of her, in the fear lest she’d been aware of the 
fixity of his gaze and would mistake him for a common 
masher unless he instantly disappeared. 

He stopped in the corner drug-store a half-block from 
the elevated, to get some safety-razor blades he’d left there 
to be sharpened. He heard some one else come in, halfa 
minute or so behind him, but naturally didn’t look round 
to see who it was. But when a voice said, to the man who 
had just finished waiting on him,—a crisp, fresh, stimulat- 
ing sort of voice,—‘‘Can you tell me where the Chateau 
Apartments are?” his head flew round involuntarily. 

For one of the Chateau Apartments was Daisy’s. And 
the owner of the voice was the girl with the suit-case. 

The girl, seeing who it was she’d unconsciously followed 
into the drug-store,—identifying him no doubt in her own 
mind as the person who'd been staring at her for the past 
half-hour in the train,—just perceptibly flushed. Where 
upon George, instead of explaining his having whipped 
around upon her like that by saying simply that he lived 
in the Chateau Apartments and would be very glad to show 
her the way— instead of doing any of this, George went 
red to the ears, turned his back on the girl, giving her 
thereby a good view of them, and waited in frozen misery 
while the druggist, a little perplexed, apparently, by 
George’s refusal to interfere, gave directions to the girl. 

George lingered after she’d gone out, tugging that 
abominable suit-case with her, and made another purchase 
—a two-pound box of candy, a rather dusty box, as 4 mat 
ter of fact, ostensibly for a peace-offering to Daisy—with 
whom he had quarreled, you remember, in the morning 
His actual purpose was the twofold one of rehabilitating 
himself with the druggist and giving the girl ample time ® 
get herself swallowed up in one of the nine outside doors 
the Chateau Apartments before he arrived there. He was 
u long time picking out that box of candy. 

But walking home he began, unconsciously, to acceleralé 
his pace; by the end of a block he was doing a little better 
than four miles an hour. It had struck him as imme 
desirable that he should round the corner of the Chateal 
Apartments in time to see which of their nine portals the 
girl with the suit-case turned into. He failed to accom 
plish this. 

In his own vestibule, however, to his intense perturba 
tion, he found her. She had already rung one of the be 


and told somebody who she was, and they were buzailig” 


the electric doot-unlocker for her at the moment of George’ 
entrance. Here at last was a service a gentleman could do 
for a strange lady without getting his motives miscom 
strued. He sprang forward, (Continued on page 153) 





Because there’s somethin 
about you—I don’t know what it is—that just warms i 
—the cockles of my heart, you know.” e 
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their ancient trans- 
armaments: a faith- 


Caesar's short-sworded legionaries join battle with 
alpine enemy in all the white-hot fury of modern 
ful battle-picture by the author of “Nach Verdun.” 


™ PLATEAU of THIRSE 


By CAPTAIN F. BRITTEN AUSTIA 


stumbling in the darkness from trav- 

erse to traverse, behind the backs 
ot his platoon as it crouched with fixed 
bayonets in the rock-hewn trench. He satisfied himself 
that each man had his full complement of cartridges, gas- 
mask ready, water-bottle filled, bombs handy. Face after 
face turned to him, tense with the strain of those counted 
moments that bore them inexorably toward the plunge 
into the timeless chaos of the assault, yet flashing eyes 
ad teeth in a smile of confidence. They were plucked 
out of the gloom in the sudden and ceaselessly renewed 
imadiations of the sky above the dark bank of the trench. 
in the overpowering roar, the shattering near crashes of 
bombardment which reverberated harshly over the 
lony soil, they were as men dumb, speaking by signs, 
ppalled into restricted gesture. A little farther along, 
ba widening of the trench, a group of men labored at 
bombarda, a heavy trench-mortar. Their shadowy forms 
rang into sharp relief in the flash of its discharge as it 
muighed out its huge projectile toward the Austrian 
menches near at hand. The resultant explosion momen- 
arly eclipsed the fierce thunders of the general bombard- 


L senting in BARETTI edged along, 


The Lieutenant completed his inspection and posted 
mseli on the flank of his platoon. He glanced at the 
y and then at his watch. The last preparation behind 
m, the minutes that must elapse before the terminal 
ment were a black gulf of time that he longed to 
4p. His whole being was tense like a bent bow, held 
tathlessly for the signal. Dimly apprehending the 
logy, he wondered, with a little tremor of alarm, 
meiner he would collapse to flaccidity under the strain. 
Was desperately anxious to justify his recent promo- 
to show himself a capable officer in the new regi- 
to which he had been assigned. He wondered if 
taptain had confidence in him, wondered— He threw 
introspections by a jump to the fire-step of the 

and gazed over the parapet. 
loose stones of the soil in front of him were now 
f visible in the first paling of the dawn when they 
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relapsed from the brigater illumination of 
the leaping gun-flashes. The stars were fad- 
ing in a sky that no longer was in such sharp 
contrast of darkness to the dazzling spasms 
of the bombardment and the soaring flares from the Aus- 
trian trenches. He could not distinguish those trenches, 
stretched there like an invisible wall he was pledged to 
surmount, but their position was marked by continual 
red flashes breaking in the heart of a dark fog, sharply 
vivid in front of him and diminishing to mere twinkles 
of ruddy light far to right and left. The monstrous 
clamor of thousands of guns—firing in long-drawn-out bel- 
lows of coincident discharge upon a rolling drumbeat of 
individual reports—was beaten into the background by the 
crashes of the bursting shells and the appalling detona- 
tions of the great trench-mortar bombs. The Austrian 
trenches were in a whelm of fiercely reiterated explo- 
sions. 

The enemy guns were replying. He heard the wail and 
rush of the shells overhead as they sped to silence the 
Italian batteries. Others were bursting nearer behind 
him, seeking the spots where the infantry would be con- 
centrating to support the assault. None burst on the 
front line of his sector. He glanced to right and left, 
noting the indefinitely multiplied flashes and sparkles of 
flame over the glimmering plateau, trying to fix the out- 
lines of the far-flung fight. His mind strove forward, 
far ahead in the smoke-hung twilight, to a village he 
knew only as a point on the map—his assigned objective. 

He felt a hand upon his shoulder and turned to see his 
captain looking up at him. 

“All well, Baretti?” asked the company-commander. 
“Good!” He glanced up to the sky. “It’s going to be 
hot. Be careful the water-bottles are not wasted—col- 
lect them from casualties at every opportunity; and 
beware of the wells!” We uttered the last phrase with 
significance, gripped his subaltern’s hand, and with a 
hearty “Good luck!” continued his way along the 
trench. z 

The dawn broke with a faint flush of primrose light 
behind a dark mountain mass on that eastern horizon 
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toward which he gazed. Twinkling gun-flashes played 
in points of flame over the black silhouette. It was the 
Hermada—the mountain that the Italians had come to 
regard almost as a personal enemy. In the half-light, 
ever-widening stretches of the uneven desolation of the 
Carso Plateau were gradually revealed. It was blotted 
with drifting patches of brown shell-smoke, ragged against 
the pale sky. Sheets of white mist lay level in the hol- 
lows. To his left the starlike succession of dark hill- 
masses on the northern border of the Carso had their 
topmost peaks bathed in light. To his right, beyond one 
solitary riven tree-stump, the sterile earth dropped away 
into a white nothingness that hinted at the sea. 

Above him the last stars were fading. The gun-flashes 
were almost imperceptible. But the mad frenzy of the 
bombardment had leaped to an incredible intensity. The 
blast and crash of near detonations succeeded each other 
without an instant’s pause in a fury of violence that 
obscured the rolling thunder of the guns which hurled 
this continued paroxysm into being. Founts of black 
and brown smoke shot up ceaselessly, far and near, and 
rolled over the plateau. 

The Lieutenant looked down along his trench, along 
the line of set faces that had glanced at the paling sky 
and bent forward in the crouch which precedes the leap. 
The moment was at hand. He looked at his watch, was 
startled to find how near it was. He shot a glance to- 
ward the objective, the Austrian trench passively suf- 
fering under the torment of the writhing shell-smoke, 
measured the dread hundred yards between, and then 
took his eyes no more from his watch. The hand crept 
towards the fatal figure. Two minutes! He filled his 
lungs for the shout. One minute! Ten seconds—twen- 
ty— He felt his men’s eyes upon him. Thirty—forty— 
“Avanti!” 


E had uttered the cry like an automaton set to ac- 

tion on a point of time. He heard it, strangely 
loud, in the roar of a hundred throats that were as his 
own, of uncounted others. Avanti! He had leaped the 
parapet, was picking his way among the stakes that had 
supported barbed wire, was—marvelously—erect and 
moving on that ground hitherto under the ban of death. 
He had plunged blindly and now rose to consciousness as 
a swimmer who has dived into a paralyzingly cold sea 
rises and gasps as he turns his head with clearing vision. 

A crowd of men was advancing with him, his own pla- 
toon. They plodded on, bent crouching, walking toward 
death. His consciousness translated this subliminal per- 
ception into an anxiety. Were they supported? Advanc- 
ing alone? No. On either side swarms of men were 
streaming out of the Italian trenches, moving toward 
that whelm of brown smoke which hid the Austrians. His 
consciousness substituted another anxiety, as with the 
unwitting precision of a somnambulist he picked his way 
over the litter of the death-zone between the trenches. 
Their own barrage—they were heading straight into it! 
Then, as he heard again the strangely loud sonority of 
the “Avanti!” which reéchoed his own unconsciously 
uttered shout, he realized suddenly the silence of the 
guns. The barrage had lifted. It was the pause in which 
thousands of artillerymen, far back, were readjusting the 
range. Then, in one long rolling peal of thunder, a multi- 
tude of screaming rushes in the air, a shattering succes- 
sion of crashes from a suddenly upflung wall of smoke 
stretched in front of him, the barrage fell again upon 
the doomed position. He felt it like a shield, protect- 
ing him. He pointed to it, urged his men toward it. 
“Avanti! Avanti!” 

Suddenly into the fierce persistence of the Italian bar- 
rage came another sound, an appalling, infinitely rein- 
forced sibilance swelling in the air like the rush of an 
approaching squall. In a fraction of a second the Lieu- 
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tenant’s mind leaped to its significance—the | 
barrage! It fell in a long reiteration of stunnj 
of sharp reports in the air—behind him! He. 
in the ecstasy of relief: “Avanti! Avanti!” 

The curtain of fire behind him continued. 
on, urging his men forward, careless that it was ¥ 
cutting off his supports. He had lost all sense, 
felt that he had been crossing the zone bet 
trenches for an eternity, had lived an eon on w& 
of the way. His mind was waiting expectant gp 
thing, he knew not what—something which 
immeasurably torturingly postponed. He saw, g 
that he was quite close to the Austrian trench, 
with a shock of recognition—the rapid hammer 
machine-guns that the Austrians, scrambling to ¢ 
tions in all haste as the barrage lifted, had manned: 

This was the sound for which the trembling g 
deep down in him had waited in a secret agony 
pectation. It shocked him into complete conscig 
He waved to his men, saw some of them stumbligg 
ing. “Avanti! Avanti!” Imitating him, they br 
a labored run among the ruins of the Austrian wie 
instant later, jostled by his comrades, he was 
over the wrecked parapet of the Austrian trench—@ 
into it. It was empty in his immediate vicinity,” 
it, a little way to his right, a group of helmet 
crouched beside a machine-gun sheltered by a & 
loose stones. They gazed toward the zone of de 
had crossed. Their gun spat viciously, rapidly. 
the now coolly normal part of himself shouted af 
to his men, the spectator in him was vividly om 
of the frowning determination on the faces of those 
mies, absorbed in their task, unobservant of the 
on their flank. He saw one of them smile grimly, 
a flash of teeth. A second later they were oblite 
in the violent explosions, the gusty smoke, of a 
of bombs. When the smoke cleared, the gun was) 
and the crew lay back staring at strange angles @ 
sky. 


ARETTI found himself in touch with the liews 
commanding the platoon on his flank. They gi 
at each other. The front Austrian trench was c& 
Their protecting barrage had moved on, was now 
ahead of them. “Avanti!” 
His platoon well in hand, he scrambled out @ me 
trench, advanced across the loose round stones of # 
ile soil. Swarms of helmeted Italians were going @ 
to right and left of him. He saw his captain 
supporting platoon, acknowledged the gesture of a 
which waved him on. Little groups of Austra 
unexpectedly from behind heaps of stones, out 
trenches, invisible until one halted upon the # 
perceived brink. Their arms shot up above tee 
Their faces worked in an agony of apprehension, @ 
staring in the fear of death. They stumbled as! 
to place themselves at the mercy of their foes > 
laughed in the glorious ease of it all as he signal 
to pass to the rear. The machine-guns were SHG 
thundering wall of their own barrage seemed” 
behind which the Austrian shells could not pass 
Suddenly there was a splintering detonation, 
of black smoke, a little way to his flank. 
another followed, the wail of fragments and 1008 
hurled through the air more terrible than the? 
crash. He saw men felled, crawling with ghast 
The constantly recurring shell-bursts veiled his) 
ing glimpses of the supporting companies, of 
ing regiments on either side. Overhead he_ 
constant crack-crack-crack of shrapnel, sharp @ 
moil of deafening noise, ap ard bullets smite 'ar 
the stones and the whine of the ricochet. a 
Tt was diminihel a! 


a 
2 


He glanced at his platoon. 


a 


J 


the-fre leaped to a terrifying vehemence. To right and left, through the smoke, he saw men crouching, their rifles spitting. In front was a confused turmoil of 
men, the flash of sun upon steel, rifle-butts swinging like sledge-hammers. “Avanti!” he cried. “Charge!” 
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shouted to the sergeants to keep the squads together. 
He felt that he was stumbling toward a crisis. In front, 
the protecting barrage was moving across a little bare 
hillock, left it behind. He recognized it. It 
was the point where the front of the attack 
was to halt, to await the reinforcement of 
following waves. He looked for his cap- 
tain, saw him hurrying to 

get abreast of him. 
To his right another 
platoon was slightly 
ahead, advancing in a 
long line. 


The major sprang 
to his feet. 
**Hurry!” he 
cried. “Support 
the attack.” 


A moment 
later there was a 
rapid haramering from 
the hillock. He saw the line 
of the flank platoon go down 

in a long swathe of prostrate 
bodies as though cut by a scythe. 
He shouted—flung himself flat 
upon the stones. The machine- 
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i 4 gun bullets cracked viciously 
‘ overhead, the reports of the 
weapons , ff increasing and diminishing as 
the bul- if lets swept over him, away from 


A squad of men dashed at the 
were smitten down in a_ burst 
of fire. 4 ~° From his prone position on the 
loose Ae stones that bruised his knees, Baretti 
gazed fae toward it. He saw a dark open- 
ing on \ its face, low down. He understood. 
It was the mouth of a dolina, one of the 
many nat- ural caverns of the Carso, which 
the Austrians employ as shelters for their troops. Ma- 
chine-guns were firing through the aperture in almost per- 
fect safety. It was a deadly obstacle to the advance. 
The assaulting ‘troops had flung themselves flat. The 
shells continued to fall among them, their effect many 
times multiplied by the loose stones on which they burst. 
The dolina must be conquered if this section of the attack 
was not to be annihilated. 

He saw his captain crawling among the prone men, 
giving orders. From what at first glance was a field of 
corpses commenced a deliberate rifle-fire. The machine- 
guns answered, viciously garrulous. His captain drew 
himself alongside Baretti, gave him instructions with a 
minimum of gesture. 

A moment later he had passed an order along the rem- 
nant of his platoon. The men commenced to squirm 
themselves cautiously over to the left, while in front the 
rifles and machine-guns intensified their unequal duel. 
He followed, pulling himself over the loose stones that 
yielded under his clutch, moving behind the bodies of men 
who would move no more. He aimed for the left face 
of the hillock, crawled toward it through an eternally long 
space of time where he agonized in momentary expecta- 
tion of a sweep of the machine-guns across his area, was 
so preoccupied with that danger that he was oblivious 
to the continually bursting shells. But the machine-guns 
were desperately endeavoring to keep down the rifle-fire 
from that stretch of prone bodies on the stones where it 
was impossible to distinguish the marksmen from the 
dead. He and his platoon crawled onward. 

The hillock loomed up close. He saw the whiffs of 
dust, the bluish cloud of the vaporized oil of the machine- 
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guns at the dark mouth of the cavern. At last! 












































































to his feet, his men also. A group of them jceted oa cal 
him as he climbed the blind flank of the hillock. He 
. a e hillock. He 

quick orders, seized a couple of bombs from theta bln 

of a granatiére. Then, with a little knot of Panti “ 
men behind him, he rushed over the top of the hil. ae 

ock, flung himself prone, head downward an = 

with a cautious sweep back of the hand, buried : 

his bombs quickly into the hy} * 

beneath him. The men with hin A 

did the same. He heard th wi 

quick, repeated dull thugs J 

of the explosions. An eddy id 

of acrid smoke billowed out from 

the aperture into his face, half choking hin 2 

An instant later, followed pellmell by the whok k 

: of his platoon, he had swung himself into the mouth 2 
of the cavern. i 

He bruised his shins over the machine-guns. t¢ M 
upon soft bodies as he stumbled into the ‘ada a 
Groans and cries were welling out of the black gulf, i * 
felt for his torch, but before he had extricated it. burs 
stabs of flame leaped in the darkness below him with 3a 
reéchoing detonations. The men behind him flung bom) . 
after bomb that fell deep, before the livid flash and sty. od 
ning multiplied roar told of their explosion. rigit 
He waited for an instant, pressed back against the wal ; 2 
Then, assured by the silence, revolver in one hand, ele- Soe 
tric torch in the other, he descended a steep stairway ino jing 
a vast cavern. The beam of his lamp fell in a white cr ie 
cle upon stifling fumes. The men behind him coughel lle 
From below came only whimpering moans. a 
Followed by his men, Baretti reached the floor, swe Barer 
the beam of his torch around him. He saw only huddled majo 
bodies, a head that raised itself pitifully with open mouth Le, 
as the light fell upon it. How far did the cavern extend’ the ; 
He knew many of these doline were capable of holdings’ youn 
battalion. The doubt had scarcely risen in his mind wheal the ¢ 
there was a rush of feet in the darkness. A moment late.R ok g 
and his torch was extinguished, and he himself grappling tefre: 
body to body with a powerful man. He fought desper-§  yitho 
ately, trying to get one hand free for his trench-knile§  philog 
Around him he heard the scuffle of many bodies in cot} laugh 
struggle, cries, imprecations, yells of pain, a horrid moar§ comp, 
ing. He was held in a relentless grasp that forced bin order 
downward, his knees bending. Metal buttons on a tum from 
scratched across his face. A terrible grip was forcm Al 
its way over his collar to his throat, caught him, chokel® Qyerh 
<a With a last desperate spasm of energy Baretl coud: 
wrenched his knife free and struck. He reeled back, 25% the sh 
ing, fell on his torch. swoop 
He raised himself, warding off the combatants Wi into q 
swayed against him in the complete blackness, a air sh 
switched on the light. He flashed it over his fallen 4%  desne 
versary. It was an officer, dead. In the illumination®  harrag 
the cavern it was now evident that the Italians were dering 
victors. The Austrians were backing away, holding % smoke 
their hands in the beam of light. Visibility made sur Amon, 
render possible; in the darkness it had been a st lines a 
to the death. The prisoners filed out of the black deplS§ 4 fain 
into the ray of the lamp, a seemingly endless process04§  machir 
laying down their arms as they went. More than 4% had a 
pany had taken refuge in the dolina. Men were deta plume 
to lead them to the rear. They passed out, up the S@% platen, 
way. Sa a He | 
Lieutenant Baretti followed with his men. It turned 
an age that he had been in that subterranean admira 
As he emerged from the cavern, the sunlight blazed i Over th 
him, dazzling his vision, hot upon the face. It 4d they w 
him that many hours must have elapsed since he had istic pa 
his men over the parapet to the assault in that "9 his con 
gray of the morning. Noon? He glanced at his Mout fal 
It marked nearly half-past seven. He smiled at DS" Stones, 
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qkculation and then was suddenly conscious of a gnaw- 
ing hunger, of a parching thirst. His hands were trem- 
bling, his whole body lax. While his platoon, under the 
sections of a sergeant, collected its remnants in the 
delter of the hillock, he munched a biscuit, drank a big 
gwill from his water-bottle. In the full enjoyment of the 
act the warning of his captain flashed into his mind. He 

ed the flask from his lips. He must be sparing with 
the water; the day was only beginning. 

At that moment a sweaty, dust-grimed soldier came up 

saluted. 
oo command of the company, Signor Tenente,”’ he 
gid. “A message -~ the major.” He held out a folded 
from a notebook. 

Garetti stared. In command—the others killed? He 
took the message, glanced at it. It bade the company 

on swiftly to reinforce the firing-line. His mind 
jumped to the implication. The supporting wave had 
swept over them, passed onward. He looked around him, 
perceived little groups of infantrymen sitting or lying on 
the stones, careless of the great shells which continued to 
burst far and near. They were obviously awaiting orders. 
It was the remnant of the company. He waved to them, 
sent under-officers to collect them. Quickly he organ- 
ied them into four groups, the skeletons of the four 
original platoons, under the command of three ser- 

ts and a corporal. A sergeant of one of the 
other platoons, who had remained outside the do- 
lina, informed him that the battalion had suffered 
heavy loss, that the other companies had just been 
pulled together and gone forward in support of the 
wave which had followed and then passed them. 
Baretti nodded, ascertained the position of the 
major, gave his orders. 

Leaving a stretcher-bearer at the mouth of 
the dolina to guide the rescue-parties to the 
wounded inside, the fifty-odd men composing 
the company quitted the protection of the hill- 
ock and advanced in four groups. The men, , 
refreshed by their halt, went forward —- 

Without hesitation, the most with a 

philosophic resignation to fate, a few 

laughing at a crude joke uttered by the irrepressible 
company wit. Each, in accordance with Baretti’s 
orders, was hung with several water-bottles collected 
from those who had no more need of them. 

A brilliant sunshine blazed down upon the plateau. 
Overhead was a blue sky, dotted with white shrapnel- 
clouds floating low down in the windless air. Above 
the shrapnel, airplanes in swarms were wheeling and 
swooping, their wings flashing in the sun or passing 
into quasi-invisibility as they circled. The earth and 
air shook with the rolling thunders of two artilleries 
desperately at work, but neither barrage nor counter- 

Tage was observable. The near crashes were bewil- 
dering in their frequency. The plateau was sown with 
Smoke-founts that rolled lazily from their eruption. 
Among them, ahead, men were advancing in ragged 

and unequal clumps. From far in front came 

4 faint crackle of rifle-fire, the dread tapping of 

machine-guns, Through the haze the Lieutenant 

a glimpse of the dark bulk of the Hermada, 

me with little wisps of smoke, towering over the 
u. 

He pressed on, cheering his men forward. Faces 

turned to smile at him. He felt, suddenly, a great 
tion for these men so stolidly plodding forward 
Wer the loose stones. The unrewarded peril into which 
Be walked was poignantly vivid to him; he felt an altru- 
ts Pang which was the masquerade for deep-lying qualms 
 “ousciousness would have disowned. He led them with- 
pie, toward a shell-burst, disdainful of hurtling 
Es He exulted in a flush of reckless courage. 
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They clambered over a low wall of piled, unmortared 
stones. Beyond was a little field of green, in surprising 
contrast to the stony desert over which they had advanced. 
Its expanse of young crop was disfigured by yawning shell- 
craters in which the smoke still reeked. At the farther 
side, crouching under the shelter of another wall, was a 
little group, map outspread before them on the earth. It 
was the major and the battalion headquarters staff. 

He approached to ask for orders, but the major sprang 
to his feet, waved his arm. 

“Hurry!” he cried. “Support the attack!” 
over the wall beyond him. 

The Lieutenant broke into a run. “Avanti!” he cried. 
“Avanti!” came the antistrophe from his men. 

The farther wall was scaled. Another field, smoke-hung, 
stretched in front of him. At its extremity, in a smother 
of fumes, he perceived figures in quick movement. From 
beyond them came the sound of heavy and sustained rifle- 
fire, increasing in savage bursts, dominated as always by 
the rapid persistence of machine-guns. He was suddenly 
conscious of the drone and crack of bullets above his head. 

They plunged into the drifting smoke, crossed a wall 
beaten down into a shapeless line of stones. The rifle- 

fire leaped to a terrifying vehemence. The Lieutenant 
glanced around him to get his bearings. To right 
and left, through the smoke, he saw men 
crouching, lying, behind stones, their rifles 
spitting. In front was a confused tur- 
moil of men erect, arms tossing, bodies 
bent and straightened in a series of 
darting motions, the flash of sup 
upon steel, rifle-butts swinging 
like sledge-hammers. 
“Avanti!” he cried. “Charge!” 
He snatched a rifle from a 
man who reeled against 
him, leveled the bayonet, 
rushed toward the mélée. 
In a fierce exultation he 
heard his men yelling 
as they surged 
abreast of him. 
Another moment! 
Heagonized 
toward the fight 
ahead. 

Too late! <A 
confused mob of 
men came rushing 
back upon his advanc- 
ing handful. They bore 
them back, heedless of his shouts, his 
entreaties. Outnumbered, flanked—he de- 
duced the situation from their cries. A fierce 
rifle-fire from the whelm behind smote them 
down as they ran. With desperate efforts he 
rallied a line behind the broken-down stone 
wall. The remnant of his own company had 

lost its identity in this larger crowd. 

He lay behind a heap-of stones, his newly 
acquired rifle ready to his hand, and 
passed: orders down the line of shaken 
men. Ammunition was more evenly dis- 
tributed. Bold spirits dashed out to 
snatch the bandoliers from the dead. He 

enjoined the strictest economy in ammunition—/fuoco 

a comando, until further orders. This was the forefront 

of the battle, and no fresh supplies might be counted upon. 

The bullets still hailed around them, viciously ricochet- 
ing off the stones or thudding into the soft earth of the 
field. The shell-fire had diminished, but shrapnel still 
cracked above them, its fleecy white clouds floating slowly 
in the haze which obscured the blue sky. Suddenly there 


He pointed 


Revolver in hand, 

he descended a 

steep stairway into 
a vast cavern. 
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was a movement in front. A line of men sprang up as from 
nowhere and dashed toward them. The Lieutenant 
shouted an order. 

Instantly there was one long, rippling crash of fire from 
the stone wall. It did not cease. The Lieutenant fired 
also, picking off his men. The line of figures exhibited 
sudden gaps, halted, stumbled, turned and raced for shelter. 
The last man disappeared. The fire from the stone wall 
diminished, ceased reluctantly with last shots from men 
oblivious to the transmitted command. 

The counter-attack, a local little affair, had been re- 
pulsed. Was he in sufficient strength to advance? So 
the Lieutenant pondered, unconsciously chewing a biscuit. 
A burst of fire to his left made him look round. Another 
unit was trying its fortunes, was decisively driven back. 
He looked along his men and then behind him. The field 
was empty. Without supports it was madness. He could 
only hang on to his position. He ordered individual fire 
only when a target presented itself. Beyond him, in the 
thinning fumes, his front was quiet, apparently deserted. 

Resigned to inaction, he suddenly felt atrociously 
thirsty. He pulled out his water-bottle, put it to his lips. 
Not a drop moistened them. With a curse of alarm he 
looked for the reason. A bullet had perforated the flask. 
He gasped, more thirsty than ever, his mouth parched. 
He glanced at the man upon his right hand, wondered, 
touched him. The man was dead. He reached for the 
man’s water-bottle, unfastened it—and cursed again in 
disappointment. It was empty. A word passed down the 
line: brought him the flask of another dead man. It con- 
tained a mouthful of tepid fluid. He drank it greedily. 

The battle lulled upon this part of the front. The Aus- 
trians in front of him risked no further counter-attack. 
The Italians here were weakened, their supports gone 
astray or held up by the heavy barrage which wailed 
overhead. Far away he heard the uproar of a desperate 
fight, but he could see nothing of it. Only occasional 
shells burst near him. He received no orders from the 
battalion-commander. 

A scorchingly hot breeze commenced to blow in little 
gusts across the plateau. The fumes of the battle drifted 
off before it. The view cleared. Baretti saw that he was 
on a summit of one of the undulations of this sterile wil- 
derness. Ahead of him towered the Hermada, its great 
bulk dark with the woods that clothed it. Tiny puffs of 
smoke, white and dark-brown, clung around its sides and 
drifted from its crest. Far to his left the blue mass of the 
Dosso Faiti and its backing of higher peaks rose into the 
burning azure of the sky. The smoke which welled from 
it in confused masses spoke of a terrific struggle for its 
possession. Away to his right the sea glinted and glim- 
mered into an horizon of haze. From it came heavy, 
rolling detonations, distinguishable in the general uproar 
of the battle to which he was now habituated. A squadron 
of monitors was assisting the attack, but he could see 
neither the ships nor their target. 

A last curtain of smoke rolled away from his immediate 
front. A cluster of stone houses, hideously wrecked, with 
their beaten-in thatch still smoldering, lay in startlingly 
close proximity. Their outlines, sharp in the sunshine, 
quivered as he gazed at them through the heated air. He 
understood now the little cultivated fields he had crossed, 
so rare on the dreary waste of the Carso. This was the 
village which had been assigned as the objective for his 
battalion. He gazed at it with a new interest, though 
cautiously, from behind his pile of stones. It seemed 
deserted. In the center of a group of broken houses was 
the circular parapet of a well. 


MURMUR ran along the line. The panting men 
who lay in that fierce blaze of sunshine, which heated 
the stones in front of them until they were unbearable 
to the touch, had also seen the well. The sweat pouring 
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down their sun-reddened faces, gasping in ; 
heat of the irradiation from the ‘aiap all the aa 
fiercely toward the water which was so near. The _ 
of the village lay silent. There was not a hint of ane 
occupation. The well seemed to become more and a 
prominent before their eyes, its invitation more and “a 
pronounced. m 
“Let us advance, Signor Tenente!” shouted 4 man 
beyond the dead man at the Lieutenant’s side. Th 
Lieutenant hesitated, doubtful. It was improbable that 
the Austrians would so tamely abandon a position thy 
gave such opportunities for defense. On the other han 
they might have withdrawn in consequence of oth 
movements in the battle of which he was ignorant, f, 
also was parched with thirst, found himself involuntarily 
imagining the passage of cool water down his dry throat 
“Avanti! Avanti!” came restlessly from his men. The yj 
lage remained silent. His decision was a sudden impuly 
overcoming his doubts. The orders went along the line 






















ise of them settled comfortably in firing positions 
The other half clutched their rifles in readings 
for the leap. “Avanti!” He gave the signal, rushed fo. 
ward with the assaulting line, while the covering pary 
opened in a long ragged volley. 

They had not gone a dozen yards when the village r. 
échoed to the rapid reports of rifles, the decisive hammer. 
ing of machine-guns. The survivors dashed back to their 
wall, lay panting, exasperated. The Lieutenant was amo 
them. 

Then followed an eternity of torture. Through how 
after hour, while the intolerable sun climbed high into the 
fierce blue that arched like an inclosing vault over th 
broiling landscape, the diminished line lay behind its 
defense of heaped stones. Far and near the battle crashed 
and roared and rolled. Overhead the rushing shells wor 
a web of invisible tracks. The drifting reek of past exph- 
sions filled the nostrils, choked the breath in chests that 
labored to respire the heated atmosphere. The men hay 
lax and faint, their swollen tongues protruding from 
cracked lips, while the perspiration rolled down their faces. 
The water-bottles had long since been emptied in the 
thirst of the battle-fever. The wounded raved, imploring 
shrieking for water in their delirium. Those untouched 
could only listen, appalled. Behind them the Austrian 
barrage was falling in a wall of constant explosions, cit 
ting off all help. In front lay the ruined village quivering 
in the heat, deceptively quiet, its abandoned well a lur 
to death, yet almost irresistible. Sharp reports rang ol 
from the houses if a head so much as showed an ind 
above the ruined wall. Vengeful shots sped back. 

The battle had lulled in this corner of the field, though 
audibly fierce enough elsewhere. Only occasional shels 
fell in their vicinity or cracked in the air above. The alr 
planes were busy in other quarters. The line of ma 
fronting the ruins seemed abandoned to their agony. More 
than one leaped up, wildly insane—fell huddled at a shatp 
crack from the village. 

The blood throbbed in the Lieutenant’s temples. Ht 
felt them distended almost to the bursting-point. A mis 
of blood was before his eyes. His dry tongue filled his 
mouth. His throat seemed to be closing up. He call 
scarcely breathe. An unutterable craving for wale 
just the smallest drop, his brain reiterated with eve 
throb—dominated him. He felt everything slipping fm 
him, felt his powers of command going, felt that he ™ 
leap up and shriek and end this interminable torture. 
only he could suck something cool! He picked #' 
pebble. It burned his fingers. 

Suddenly he saw an airplane swooping down towal 
them—an Italian machine. He recognized it mistily. ’ 
wave of new life swept into him. He shouted an 0re®™ 
but only an inarticulate sound (Continued on page 14s) 
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oA GAY little, bright little, swift little story, by 
the man who wrote “The Sons of Calvin Fairfield.” 


PEGGY 
DOES Her 
DARNDEST 


Illustrated by, 
WILL GREFE 


a thoroughly nice girl would 
do. But Peggy Ensloe had 
reached the point where she felt 
that if something didn’t happen 
soon she would die or scream! 
(Evidently there is some affinity 
between these two verbs that the 
compilers of synonyms have missed, for 
Peggy used them interchangeably.) She 
was, as she afterward explained, abso- 
lutely sick of acting as stepmother to 
a lot of fatherless potatoes which 
would probably grow up and be a dis- 
credit to her, while Eleanor, who had a perfectly 
good man already, went and gobbled up the 
Lieutenant. 

That sounds hectic, but so was Peggy just then. When 
one is seventeen,—or perhaps it would be safer to 
say almost eighteen, that being the way Peggy put it,— 
one is apt to be hectic. 

This is the way it came about: Everybody in Peggy’s 
family was doing his or her respective—and respectable— 
bit. Even her father had been summoned to Washington 
on what for once, thank Heaven! (the italics were Mrs. 
Ensloe’s) had nothing to do with some absurd investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice. This time he was in 
conference with the War Department. His picture had 
appeared in the paper, captioned: Edward Ensloe, the mil- 
lonaire steel-magnate and a tower of strength to our gov- 
emment in the present crisis. 

This was printed in the same newspaper that a few years 
before never referred to Peggy’s father except as a male- 
factor of great wealth. All of which, if you'll believe the 
wire Peggy sent him (collect, because she happened to have 
Spent her allowance), was perfectly spiffy! 

Peggy $ mother and Eleanor (Peggy’s older sister) were 

active—as their printed schedules testified: 


SEwinc: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 10 A. M. to 1 P. M.; 
2P.M. to 5.P. M. 


Kyirrinc: Wednesday evening 7 to 9. Executive conference 


follows 


Surcicat Dressrncs: Thursday and Friday 1o a. m. to 1 


I: was not, perhaps, the thing 


/%Mi2P.M.to5 Pp. M.:7 P.M. tog P. M. 


ir 
She pirouetted to see how the back looked. 
“Oh, darn!” she said irrelevantly. “It 


kind of looks as if my mind was on that 
old Lieutenant.” 


Peggy’s brother Bob, who was “between” her and Elea- 


nor, was at Plattsburg, from which he wrote as follows: 


Dear Peg: 

If you must knit socks, send them to the Huns. My heart 
loved every stitch you put into them, but my feet refused to 
stand for those you dropped. Anyhow, I’m disappointed in 
you. Here I’ve spent time and energy initiating you into the 
mysteries of the straight-arm jab and the uppercut, to say noth- 
ing of twelve complete lessons in ju-jitsu. I always thought 
that in a crisis you would reflect credit on your dear teacher. 
And instead you’re impeding the march of democracy—meaning 
me—by knitting socks. Try something else, Peg, and show 
your class. S’ever, 
Bos. 
P. S. Speaking of ju-jitsu, one of the chaps here spent a year 
in Japan. He says that that wrist-hold I taught you has more 
kick if you push the wrist down at the same time you bend it 
back. Try that on the next hold-up man you meet. : 
P.P.S. Perhaps you’d better uppercut him one for luck. Right 
on the chin, remember. 
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ible mouth and a chin as unyieldin n¥ 
Gibraltar. In business circles Edwand i 
Ensloe has the reputation of being " ga 
fectly square but without a pennyweiel Pi) 
of sentiment.” ee od 
This biographer would have beep pro a 
erly amazed could he have seen Edward ndism 
Ensloe now. His eyes were warm, and hig in fo 
mouth was tender, although his voice was lik he 
as he parried: “i seathtt 
“Ten billion times! Did you count them?” init fr 
“Every one,” affirmed Peggy without hesitation [yu doi 
and she immediately added: “Come into the library, * Pegar 
Daddy, and tell me every single thing that’s hap- “The 
pened. I’m Aorribly interested.” you'll b 
He permitted himself to be led into the library ijce wi 
Peggy released him long enough to put a pillow #a‘T'm sic 
in his chair. “So s 
“There,” she announced, “that’s comfy “T ca 
You must be too tired for anything, Now [uiggle s 
begin at the beginning.” ing eve? 
He lowered himself into the chair, ang uit eve 
Peggy promptly perched on the arm. “So I 
“Well,” he said, his mouth twisting “They 
humorously, “I arrived in Washington (ty-club 
Tuesday morning. The first thing they Moolf or’ 
told me was that the President had st on 
——— dam si 
a people 1 
have an) 
do some 
“Such 
Peggy 
ee Z + a : her fath 
That was all, eke SOONG eee ee ie a ventured 
because Bo b Se ‘m, Tees eg a : ‘Tm s 
was very busy a, re ae rte vee ri\ country. 
these days. Every- eS Ct ae a i We y Se you.” 
body was busy, . %& s & . > ~GB i i Waa ee: I did 
so busy that 4&4 4 A ; ee AE 7 at a his insin 
Peggy, snubbed *& ae seg ME io | ee ; yee “No,” 
for asking ques- ~ me te eg an Leia) A ae enjoy mi 
tions, “had knit arse 7 , Give ik: ? £ ben com 
the socks in silence, but “ ~ if ae a: ® oe ge “That 


not in hope. As she } A, < oe 
finished Bob’s letter, she RGA . 
reflected philosophically that it a Ze 
was just as well she had tried them 
on Bob. Anyway, she was sick 
of the countless count of “Cast 
on sixty, knit two, purl two.” 
She thrust the letter into one of 
the twin pockets which adorned her 
sport-skirt, and stood up. 
“Now, let’s see,” she mused. 
“You push the wrist down at the 
same time you bend it back—” 
The whirring of a motor inter- 
rupted this, and she dashed to the 
window. Edward Ensloe had re- 
turned from Washington. It was for- 
tunate that he had become a tower 
of strength during his absence, for 
she flung herself at him. And 
Peggy, though she wasn’t so very big ~ 
and was molded to a deceptive slim- 
ness, was unbelievably solid and vigorous. 
“Awfully beloved,” she exclaimed,—Peggy al- 
ways talked in italics,—“I’ve missed-you ten bil- 
lion times!” 
Edward Ensloe caught her close to him. A con- 
temporary biographer had once described him as “a typical 
steel-master, with cold blue eyes, a predatory nose, inflex- 
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“Hullo!” ventured a cheery voice. Peggy glanced up. He was probably 
middle-aged —thirty, at least. “Hullo,” returned Peggy. 
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ng the floor all night long, waiting for me to “You don’t believe me!” she accused. “Stand up.” 
* He rose, a little heavily. 
Peggy took hold of his predatory nose. “Now pretend that you are a hold-up man and are 
“pi| tweak it, if you don’t stop spoofing!” she threat- going to shoot me,” she directed. He looked puzzled, and 
she added: “Hold your right hand out as if you have a 
“And he rushed right up to me,” continued her father, revolver in it.”’ 
undismayed, “and he said: ‘Mr. Ensloe, your wife is knit- He did as she ordered, with amusement flickering in his 
‘9 for her country; your daughter Eleanor is knitting eyes. Peggy never bored him. 
for her country; and your “You see, I stand like this—” 
daughter Peggy is learning to Peggy illustrated by standing 
init for her country. What are 9 —=————} —=== ——== two paces away. “And you've 
you doing?’ ” : got the drop on me, and you 
"Peggy made good her threat. A MAN WHO DOESN’T say: ‘I’ll thank you for your 
“There!” she said. “Perhaps READ FICTION purse, miss.’ And I sort of put 
you'll behave now.” Then her up my hand like this as if I 
ie underwent a transition. He sat in the Pullman smokingroom—a were scared, and—” 
fm sick of knitting, Daddy.” hulking, forbidding figure of a man. He “Ouch! Stop it!” he cried 
“So soon?” seemed to have nothing to do. I handed suddenly. “You young terma- 
“T can’t help it. My fingers him a Red Book Magazine. He snorted. gant, you—” 
iggle so. And I’m sick of see- “Fiction—bah!” But he turned the pages Peggy was instantly contrite. 
ing everybody knitting. They idly. Suddenly he stopped and read. In “Did I hurt you. very much, 
- and [init everywhere—”” five minutes he was utterly absorbed, puffing Daddy?” 
“So I’ve observed.” happily at his cigar. He rubbed his arm ruefully. 
“They knit even at the coun- Half an hour afterward he raised his “I’m not sure whether you 
ty-club. If you want to play head, eyes shining like a boy’s. “I wish that broke it or not. It’s numb to 
wif or tennis to keep fit, they chap was here to talk to me!” he exclaimed, the shoulder. Will you tell me 
st on the veranda and look tapping the magazine. “He knows folks!” where you learned that?” 
dam sniffy! I don’t think “Who?” I asked. Peggy’s voice almost swag- 
people who knit all the time “Royal Brown!” gered. 
have any pep. I want to really “Bob showed it to me. It’s 


do something.” <= : = —— ju-jitsu, you know. I can show 


“Such as?” you a lot more holds—” 
Peggy considered this. “Helen Biddle is going to drive “You needn’t,” he interjected. 
ier father’s car, so that the chauffeur can go to war,” she “I’m sorry I hurt you, Daddy. But you see I am awfully 
entured. strong. I can turn cart-wheels and do a backward flip and 
‘Tm sorry, Peg, that I have only one life to give to my stand on my hands—”’ 
juntry. If I had two, I might risk the other driving with Edward Ensloe slumped into his chair. Not for worlds 
you.” would he have let her know what a wrench her strong 
“I didn’t hurt you a bit,” defended Peggy, coloring at young hands had given him. 
iis insinuation. “Yes, you are strong,” he admitted. And he added 
“No,” he conceded, ‘“‘but at my time of life a man doesn’t musingly: “And you want to work with your hands and 
tijoy missing a telegraph-post by a quarter of an inch and use up some of your excess vitality.” 
hen coming to a stop quite suddenly, against a stone wall.” “You’ve got an idea!” she exclaimed with delight. 
“That was only once!” “Yes,” he admitted, “it’s something the President is very 
“Once was quite enough.” anxious to have done.” 
Peggy hesitated. “Couldn’t I go to work at the plant? Peggy’s eyes became ecstatic. “Oh, Daddy, tell me. 
fn England lots of girls are munition workers—” Quick!” 
“And how many are there in rolling-mills?” “You'll get sick of it and drop it as you did knitting,” 
“Well, I could work in your office,” shifted Peggy. “I he temporized. 
wuld be a stenographer and take your dictation—” “T wont—I wont! I promise I wont.” 
“Spell typical,” he suggested. “And you’d have to wear trousers,” he said, as if that 
‘T4—” she began, and then as he smiled, she declared were a difficulty. 
lignantly: “I could learn.” Peggy’s face became absolutely beatific. “I’d love to 
‘Learn, and then we’ll take the matter up.” wear trousers.” 
Peggy’s-answer was both characteristic and irrelevant. “And you'll have to show endurance and persistency—”’ 
me kissed his Gibraltarlike chin. “T’ll be as persistent and as—as endurant as—oh, gosh, 
“You've almost got a dimple,” she accused, slipping as anything.” 
wn Off the arm of the chair so that her vigorous young Edward Ensloe smiled. “Well,” he said, “I'll give you 
Mgnt was all on his knees. She put her arms around his _ the President’s exact words. ‘Everyone who creates or cul- 
tk and looking up into his blue eyes, read there the reas-_ tivates a garden—’” 
tance she never failed to find. She was his youngest and Peggy’s expression changed with great suddenness. “A 
8 best-beloved. garden!” 
% she curled up in his arms like a very warm and snug- “ ‘Helps, and helps greatly,’ ” continued her father, “ ‘to 
kitten and with a doleful cadence that came as easily, solve the problem of the feeding of the nations.’ ” 
men she chose, as her breath, said: “Daddy, you must Peggy’s mobile features were a moving picture of disgust. 
me do something. I can’t just knit; I’m different.” “Is that it!” 
f you will specify your preferences—”’ He nodded. “Yes, and I suggest that you start with po- 
straightened up. tatoes. I expect to take great pride in pointing out the 
want to do something that takes strength and pep— __ prize potatoes that my persistent Peggy produced.” 
ung I can do out of doors. I’m awfully strong, Peggy’s mouth set; it could be quite as inflexible as his 
uty. You don’t know how strong I am.” on occasion, and she came to her feet. 
Smiled with tender indulgence. Peggy flashed to her “Like a nut, I went and promised,” she commented. 
“But by gum, I'll do it.” 


been walki 





visting 
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“I understand there are some 
awfully fetching overalls for 
women,” he said. ‘They 
call them overallettes, 
and with a fetching 
hat—” 

“T’ll wear the 
darndest old 
things I can 
find and the 
most awful 
hat,” she 
proclaimed. 

"7 out] 

take no 

pride in 

pointing 

to Peggy 

produc- 

ing prize 
potatoes. 

And when you eat 
one, I—I hope you 
choke.” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

“I’ve got a five-pound box of chocolates in my 
bag,” he said. 

But Peggy refused to be cajoled, although later she fer- 
reted out the chocolates. 

Thus it was that Peggy became stepmother to the father- 
less potatoes. The very next week the Ensloes went not to 
“the big place” on the North Shore but to “the little place” 
on the South Shore. The latter was a relic of an earlier 
period in Edward Ensloe’s career. Peggy dubbed it “a 
duck of an old-fashioned house with fireplaces and every- 
thing.” There was only an acre of ground, and all together 
it was not so very much bigger than the coachman’s lodge 
at “the big place,” which was to stay closed that summer. 

Edward Ensloe suggested this. He declared that ‘the 
big place” was wasteful and extravagant and that this was 
a time for retrenchment. The difference in running-ex- 
penses would make a sizable subscription toward Liberty 
Bonds. He added that if they—he was addressing his wife 
and Eleanor—really wanted to go the limit in war-service, 
here was their chance. 

In spite of the fact that he had steel-blue eyes, a preda- 
tory nose, an inflexible mouth and a commanding chin, he 
did not mention the fact that personally de preferred ‘the 
little place” —and always had. 

In the rear of “the little place” was a slope that mean- 
dered ever so leisurely down to the sea. That part which 
belonged to the house had been terraced, away back in the 
beginning, and its furthermost boundary marked by a high 
brick wall. In the western corner, beyond the grape-arbor, 
was a spot that had once been dedicated to an old-fashioned 
garden, but which had long ago gone to seed, and since to 
weed. 

This became the scene of Peggy’s labors. She had dis- 
covered a pair of disreputable trousers that Bob had once 
kept aboard his motorboat, and a hat that certainly had 
cause for congratulation when she jammed it over her ears, 
instead of consigning it to the ash-can. Peggy eyed the 
costume in her mirror and took a grim satisfaction in it. 
She was determined to “go the distance.” (Peggy took her 
idioms from Bob, preferring them to her mother’s or 
Eleanor’s. ) 

Also she commandeered a horse whom she cheerfully 
christened “Duke Louise” without reference to previous 
= of sex or servitude, and proceeded to plow the 
patch. 

She purposely prolonged her labors until the very last 
minute before dinner. She wanted her father to see her at 
them. She had a smudge across her nose, and she knew 
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Peggy's mother Present 
hate 


ample form, “ 


itand 

was glad. 

When he saw 

poor Peggy toiling away with 

a smudge on her nose, he would be 
sorry. 

But it was Peggy who was sorry. When 
Edward Ensloe returned, he brought with him 
a young man in khaki. Peggy immediately 
guessed it was Bob back from Plattsburg. She 
went to. greet him with characteristic precipitancy, 
which she afterwards regretted. It wasn’t Bob at all 
Lieutenant Hugh Wentworth, U. S. A., who had bea 
signed to the Ensloe plant as an inspector of somethin 
other. He was tall and blond—oh, very tall and 
blond. 

“This is my little daughter Peggy,” said Edward 
cheerfully. ‘“She’s doing her bit by raising potatoes 
the way, Peggy—is it absolutely necessary to hat 
smudge across your nose?” 

Looks do not kill. Otherwise Peggy would have be 
patricide. He might have known she wouldn't wal 
meet anybody. 

In her own room, to which she fled without a th 
of poor Duke Louise still harnessed to the plow, 
acted like a one-hundred-and-ten-pound whirlwind. } 
threw her hat to one side of the room, tore off the ov 
and cast them to the other, and then proceeded to 
her face with great vigor. After that she sat down 
her dressing-table and proceeded to inventory hers. 

This she did in the terribly cold-blooded manneté 
acteristic of the modern maid. She rather approved 
hair and her eyelashes. Both were dark and long 
gum, than Eleanor’s. Her eyes and her mouth # 
cided, with absolute impartiality, would do. He 
was her worst feature. It was altogether too smpp 
thought; but then, that was a matter of opinion. 

The scrutiny of self finished, Peggy went to her® 
where she recklessly mauled her frocks until se 
upon her pale-blue and silver pussy-willow tafiela! 
This she dragged forth; and then, getting dowm® 
hands and knees, dug out her silver slippers. ™ 
these beside the dress on the counterpane 0 
mahogany bed. 


It was the darlingest duck of a dress! Witha®# 
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hunch of sweet peas! Briefly Peggy’s eyes glowed. Then with her father in the library. The rest of the time he 
darkened. spent with Eleanor. When he was with her father, they 
“Qh, darn!” she sighed. were going over papers which her father brought home 
Eleanor would stare at her like a positive goop, and her and which he kept in the old safe in the library. When 
mother would simply throw a fit if she wore it. So, hav- he was with Eleanor, he was—well, he was undoubtedly 
‘ag yisioned herself as she might appear, Peggy proceeded _ thinking what a nice girl Eleanor was. 

















































to garb herself as she must. As she finished the muscular That was because he didn’t know that Eleanor was a cat 
contortions incidental to hooking the simple little em- and absolutely en- 
‘ proidered white dress that was her unhappy lot, she (Continued on 
A cught a glimpse of herself in the glass. Ge page 106) 
{ “This is my little daughter Peggy,’”’ she mimicked. 
- “Qh, heck!” 


Lieutenant Hugh Wentworth, with his blond hair splen- 
didly brushed, was very much present at dinner. He in- 
dined his head deferentially toward Mrs. Ensloe, 
toward Mr. Ensloe and toward Eleanor Ensloe—in 
all directions, indeed, save one. He did not incline 
deferentially or otherwise toward Peggy, who ate ex 
in an unusual silence. 5 

After dinner Eleanor and the Lieutenant took a 
walk. Peggy wandered about the house until her 
mother declared that if she (Peggy) didn’t sit still, 
she (Mrs. Ensloe) would go insane. To save her 
mother from this unhappy fate, Peggy took her 
ukelele and went down to the brick wall. She 
ghieved the top of this with astonishing 

and sat there and practiced “My 
love Is Like a Red, Red Rose” until the 
gars came out and a cat appeared and 
@ehing its back, came to the conclusion 
that the occasion called for a soprano solo. 
Peggy threw the ukelele at him and 
decided she might as well go to bed. 

Next morning when Peggy went to 
the potato-patch, she wore a special 
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‘ costume, consisting of a Peter Thomp- 
"She sn (white, with red necktie) and a 
‘ short sport-skirt (also white). She was 
ry careful to get no smudges on these or on 
‘ he hernose. That they appeared was prob- 
ag we tly an act of God. Anyway, she was 
all aad through hours before the time came for 


the Lieutenant to appear. And she was 
fully dressed, with a smudgeless nose, when 
the time came—without the Lieutenant. 





lward 





a “Just my darn old luck!” observed Peggy. 
'o MME Afterward she discovered that the Lieuten- 
bevel amt might be counted on to appear on Mon- 


day, Wednesday and Fri- 
day nights. Some of 
the time he spent 


dn’t wast 


ut a tho 





— is that?” Edward Ensloe demanded of 
eggy. “It’s a spy,” she said defiantly. “And 
I caught him with the goods on.” 
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A Complete 
Resume of the 


Opening Chapters of 


THE VALLEY 
OF THE GIANTS 


redwood forests of California. His was the first sawmill 
in Humboldt County: about it grew up Sequoia. 

At the birth of their son, however, Cardigan’s wife died. 
He buried her in a sunlit glade deep in the heart of the giant 
redwoods—and vowed that this Valley of the Giants, as he 
called it, should never be cut or sold. 

John Cardigan’s son Bryce grew to a fine young manhood in 
Sequoia, and then his father sent him away to Princeton to 
finish his education. On his home-coming, Shirley Sumner, the 
attractive niece of Colonel Pennington, got off the same train; 
and so the two made the long motor-trip to Sequoia together 
and renewed a childhood friendship. 

Bryce found his father grief-stricken—and nearly blind. 

“Sonny,” cried the old man, ‘“—oh, I’m so glad you’re back! 
I've missed you. Bryce, I’m whipped. I've lost your heritage, 
your redwood trees—even your mother’s Valley of the 
Giants.” 

Next day old John explained to Bryce what had happened. 
When the timber near Sequoia had been exhausted and the 
logging down the San Hedrin River had proved a failure, 
Cardigan had bought six thousand acres on the other side 
of Sequoia in Township Nine. His friend Bill Henderson 
owned a block of adjoining timber, and Cardigan had loaned 
Henderson money to build a logging railroad and had provided 
him with a mill-site. In return Henderson had contracted to 
haul Cardigan’s logs. 

But Henderson had died. And his sons had sold land, rail- 
read and contract to a newcomer, Colonel Pennington, who 
hated Cardigan—because Cardigan refused to sell him the 
Valley of the Giants—and planned to freeze him out. Pen- 
nington was hauling Cardigan’s logs as dilatorily as possible; 
and he refused to renew the contract. The Cardigans faced 
ruin. 


ie CARDIGAN had found his fortune in the mighty 


RYCE immediately took over the business from his nearly 
blind father. Next day, in the Valley of the Giants, he 
found a giant redwood felled by vandal hands, crushing his 
mother’s gravestone. The purpose had apparently been the 
theft of a burl—an eccentric growth on the tree valued highly. 
Bryce shrewdly guessed the burl had been stolen by Ron- 
deau, Pennington’s woods-boss, for his employer. And when 


Moira entered, "Dy 
mit me, Moira, to» 
sent Mr. Ogily,” s 


Bryce. 


te 

1's 
a day ort 
later | 
dined at Pennington’s at § 
ley’s invitation and saw the h 
panels of the dining-room, he 

certain that this was true. 

Next afternoon Bryce went to Penningial 
camp—whither the Colonel and Shirley Sumner had come a 
Promptly Bryce sought out and attacked Rondeau. Yo 
Cardigan’s boxing tactics were winning when Pennington, sia 
ing behind Bryce, shoved him forward into the woods 
grip. But Bryce crippled Rondeau with a wrist-lock 
forced him to confess that he was the one who hac stolen! 
burl. 

In a Berserk rage, Bryce picked up the woods-bos 4 
hurled him bodily at Pennington, knocking the Colonel flat 
breathless. Shirley Sumner ran forward and knelt over! 
uncle. “You coward!” she cried to Bryce. “I'll never gf 
to you again as long as I live.” 

The rest of the woods-crew attacked Bryce, but he m@ 
them off with an ax. Later, riding back on the log-ni 
Shirley and her uncle were in the caboose —Bryce found! 
train had broken away from its engine and was running ® 
down the steep grade. At great risk, Bryce succeeded int 
ting loose the caboose and stopping it with the brakes bt 
the rest of the train ahead left the tracks and plunged 
destruction. 


HIRLEY expressed her gratitude to Bryce and tried ® 

friendly again, but because of his enmity for Penni 
and because of his risky finarcial position, Bryce did not 
himself to respond in kind. This financial situation wasi™® 
desperate. And then a miracle happened: one Judge Moe 
on behalf of an anonymous client—not Colonel Penning 
offered a hundred thousand dollars for the Valley of the Gia 
and the deal was closed. ; 

Bryce went to San Francisco and came back with more 
For one Gregory, the Scotch president of the Trinidad li 
Company, which owned redwood land beyond the — 
and Pennington ho!dings i Township Nine, had consellt 
lend him money with which to build a railroad paralleling’ 
nington’s, provided the Cardigans would haul the Trin : 
to Sequoia on it and provid: them with a mill-site. 
hired an engineer classmate named Ogilvy to manage ©. 
road consiruction, and—keeping his own name out ® . 
order to avoid Pennington’s hostility—incorporat J 
road as a public carrier designed to connect with the \ 
Pacific at Grant’s Pass, Oregon. Keeping Penningto? 
dark, however—could it be done? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


a period of three weeks, he was by no means for- 

gotten. His secretary proved to be an industrious 
press-agent who by mail, telegraph and long-distance tele- 
phone managed daily to keep the editor of The Sequoia 
Sentinel fully apprised of all developments in the matter 
of the Northern California Oregon Railroad Company— 
imluding some that had not as yet developed! The re- 
sult was copious and persistent publicity for the new rail- 
mad company, and the arousing in the public mind of a 
feilline interest in this railroad which was to do so much 
lor the town of Sequoia. 
Colonel Seth Pennington was among those who, skep- 
tical at first and inclined to ridicule the project into an 
tarly grave, eventually found himself swayed by the pub- 
licity and gradually coerced into serious consideration of 
the results attendant upon the building of the road. The 
l was naturally as suspicious as a rattlesnake in 
; hence he had no sooner emerged from the ranks 
ag frank scoffers than his alert mind framed the ques- 


T epee Buck Ogilvy was gone from Sequoia for 





; “How is this new road—improbable as I know it to 
going to affect the interests of the Laguna Grande 
Mimber Company, if the unexpected should happen and 
mse bunco-steerers should actually build a road from 
siuoia to Grant’s Pass, Oregon, and thus construct a 
Mer to a transcontinental line?” 

five minutes of serious reflection sufficed to bring the 
to the verge of panic, notwithstanding the fact 
phe was ashamed of himself for yielding to fright 
“spite his firm belief that there was no reason why he 
i be frightened. Similar considerations occur to a 
ted, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. Aill rights reserved. 
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small boy who is walking home in the dark past a ceme- 
tery. 

The vital aspects of his predicament dawned on the 
Colonel one night at dinner, midway between the soup 
and the fish. So forcibly did they occur to him, in fact, 
that for the nonce he forgot that his niece was seated 
opposite him. 

“Confound them,” the colonel murmured distinctly, “I 
must look into this immediately.” 

“Look into what, Uncle dear?” 
cently. 

“This new railroad that man Ogilvy talks of building 
—which means, Shirley, that with Sequoia as his starting- 
point, he is going to build a hundred and fifty miles north 
te connect with the main line of the Southern Pacific in 
Oregon.” 

“But wouldn’t that be the finest thing that could pos- 
= happen to Humboldt County?” she demanded of 

im. 

“Undoubtedly it would—to Humboldt County; but to 
the Laguna Grande Lumber Company, in which you have 
something more than a sentimental interest, my dear, it 
would be a blow. A large part of the estate left by your 
father is invested in Laguna Grande stock, and as you 
know, all of my efforts are devoted to appreciating that 
stock and to fighting against anything that has a tendency 
to depreciate it.” 

“Which reminds me, Uncle Seth, that you never dis- 
cuss with me any of the matters pertaining to my busi- 
ness interests,” she suggested. 


Shirley asked inno- 
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He beamed upon ’ 
her with his patronizing — and _indul- 
gent smile. “There is no reason why 
you should puzzle that pretty head 
of yours with business affairs while I am alive and on the 
job,” he answered. “However, since you have expressed 
a desire to have this railroad situation explained to you, 
I will do so. I am not interested in seeing a feeder built 
from Sequoia north to Grant’s Pass, and connecting with 
the Southern Pacific, but I am tremendously interested in 
seeing a feeder built south from Sequoia toward San Fran- 
cisco, to connect with the Northwestern Pacific.” 

“Why?” 

“For cold, calculating business reasons, my dear.” He 
hesitated a moment and then resumed: “A few months 
ago I would not have told you the things I am about to 
tell you, Shirley, for the reason that a few months ago it 
seemed to me you were destined to become rather friendly 
with young Cardigan. When that fellow desires to be 
agreeable, he can be rather a likable boy—lovable, even. 
You are both young; with young people who have many 
things in common and are thrown together in a com- 
munity like Sequoia, a lively friendship may develop into 
an ardent love; and it has been my experience that ardent 
love not infrequently leads to the altar.” 

Shirley blushed, and her uncle chuckled good-na- 
turedly. “Fortunately,” he continued, “Bryce Cardigan 
had the misfortune to show himself to you in his true 
colors, and you had the good sense to dismiss him. Con- 
sequently I see no reason why I should not explain to you 
now what I considered it the part of wisdom to withhold 
from you at that time—provided, of course, that all this 
does not bore you to extinction.” 

“Do go on, Uncle Seth. I’m tremendously interested,” 
averred Shirley. 

“Shortly after I launched the Laguna Grande Lumber 
Company—in which, as your guardian and executor of 
your father’s estate, I deemed it wise to invest part of 
your inheritance—I found myself forced to seek further 
for sound investments for your surplus funds. Now, good 
timber, bought cheap, inevitably will be sold dear. At 
least, such has been my observation during a quarter of 
a century—and old John Cardigan had some twenty thou- 
sand acres of the finest redwood timber in the State—tim- 
ber which had cost him an average price of less than fifty 
cents per thousand. 

“Well, in this instance the old man had overreached 
himself, and finding it necessary to increase his working- 
capital, he incorporated his holdings into the Cardigan 
Redwood Lumber Company and floated a bond-issue of 
a million dollars. They were twenty-year six-per-cent cer- 
tificates; the security was ample, and I invested for you 
three hundred thousand dollars in Cardigan bonds: I 
bought them at eighty, and they were worth two hundred: 
at least, they would have been worth two hundred under 
my management—” 

“How did you manage to buy them so cheap?” she in- 
terrupted. 


The Valley of the Gian 


“I've had my line surveyed, and I know exactly what I'm going to dy" 


Se 


“Old Cardigan had had a long run of bad luck dy 
to bad management and bad judgment, my dear—anj 
when a corporation is bonded, the bondholders have aoa 
to its financial statements. From time to time I discovers 
bondholders who needed money and hence unloaded at; 
sacrifice; but by far the majority of the bonds I purchased 
for your account were owned by local people who had los 
confidence in John Cardigan and the future of the re. 
wood lumber industry hereabouts. You understand, qd 
you not?” 

“T do not understand what all this has to do witha 
railroad.” 

“Very well—I shall proceed to explain.” He held w 
his index finger. “Item one: For years old John Cari- 
gan has rendered valueless, because inaccessible, twenly- 
five hundred acres of Laguna Grande timber on Squay 
Creek. His absurd Valley of the Giants blocks the outlet 
and of course he persisted in refusing me a right of wa 
through that little dab of timber in order to discourag 
me and force me to sell him that Squaw Creek timber a 
his price.” 

“Yes,” Shirley agreed, “I dare say that was his object 
Was it reprehensible of him, Uncle Seth?” 

“Not a bit, my dear. He was simply playing the coli 
game of business. I would have done the same thing to 
Cardigan had the situation been reversed. We played 
game together—and I admit that he won, fairly and 
squarely.” 

“Then why is it that you feel such resentment agains! 
him?” 

“Oh, I don’t resent the old fool, Shirley. He merely 
annoys me. I suppose I feel a certain natural chagrina 
having been beaten, and in consequence cherish an equally 
natural desire to pay the old schemer back in his own @@ 
Under the rules as we play the game, such action on 
part is perfectly permissible, is it not?” = 

“Yes,” she agreed frankly, “I think it is, Uncle 
Certainly, if he blocked you and rendered your tif 
valueless, there is no reason why, if you have the 
tunity, you should not block him—and render his & 
valueless.” 

The Colonel banged the table with his fist so 
that the silver fairly leaped. “Spoken like a maal] 
declared. “I have the opportunity and am proceedilig® 
impress the Cardigans with the truth of the old sayim 
that every dog must have his day. When Cardigan’s ot 
tract with our road for the hauling of his logs expires 
limitation next year, I am not going tg renew it—at leas 
not until I have forced him to make me the concessi0®s 
I desire, and certainly not at the present ruinous freight 
rate.” 

“Then,” said Shirley eagerly, “if you got a right ® 
way through his Valley of the Giants, you would rene’ 
the contract he has with you for the hauling of his 6 
would you not?” 

“I would have, before young Cardigan raised such 
Hades that day in the logging-camp, before old Candigi 
sold his Valley of the Giants to another burglar—and 
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jore 1 had gathered indubitable evidence that neither of 
the Cardigans knows enough about managing a sawmill 
aod selling lumber to guarantee a reasonable profit on the 

tal they have invested and still pay the interest on 
their bonded and floating indebtedness. Shirley, I bought 
those Cardigan bonds for you because I thought old Car- 

‘an knew his business and would make the bonds valu- 
sble—make them worth par. Instead, the Cardigan Red- 
> BF wood Lumber Company is tottering on the verge of bank- 

tcy; the bonds I purchased for you are now worth 
iss than I paid for them, and by next year the Cardigans 
will default on the interest. 

“So I’m going to sit tight and decline to have any more 
= wsiness dealings with the Cardigans. When their hauling 
contract expires, I shall not renew it under any circum- 
sances; that will prevent them from getting logs, and so 






Boing tod" 


a they will automatically go out of the lumber business 
ve acts and into the hands of a receiver; and since you are the 
iscovered fq areest individual stockholder, I, representing you and a 
ded at 2 number of minor bondholders, will dominate the execu- 
yurchased jg tive committee of the bondholders when they meet to 
had last consider what shall be done when the ( ardigans default 
the red. m their interest and the payment due the sinking fund. 
stand, [shall then have myself appointed receiver for the Car- 
digan Redwood Lumber Company, investigate its affairs 
o with a jg ‘oroughly and see for myself whether or no there is a 
posibility of working it out of the jam it is in and saving 
held w jy You a loss on your bonds. gies 
n Card “I must pursue this course, my dear, in justice to you 
"twenty: and the other bondholders. If, on the other hand, I find 
n Squav the situation hopeless or conclude that a period of several 
1e outlet, Years must ensue before the Cardigans work out of debt, 
t Of way Ishall recommend to the bank which holds the deed of 
scourage trust and acts as trustee, that the property be sold at 
imber at Mf Public auction to the highest bidder to reimburse the 
bondholders. Of course,” he hastened to add, “if the 
s object property sells for more than the corporation owes, such 
excess will then in due course be turned over to the Car- 
the coli jg “gans.” 


“Ts it likely to sell at a price in excess of the indebted- 
ness?” Shirley queried anxiously. 
“It is possible, but scarcely probable,” he 
answered dryly. “I have in mind, under 
those circumstances, bidding the prop- 
erty in for the Laguna Grande Lumber 
Company and merging it with our 
holdings, paying part of the pur- 
chase-price of the Cardigan 
property in Cardigan 
bonds, and the re- 
mainder in 
cash.” 
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“But what will the Cardigans do then, Uncle Seth?” 

“Well, long before the necessity for such a contingency 
arises, the old man will have been gathered to the bosom 
of Abraham; and after the Cardigan Redwood Lumber 
Company has ceased to exist, young Cardigan can go to 
work for a living.” 

“Would you give him employment, Uncle Seth?” 

“T would not. Do you think I’m crazy, Shirley? Re- 
member, my dear, there is no sentiment in business. If 
there was, we wouldn’t have any business.” 

“I think I understand, Uncle Seth—with the exception 
of what effect the building of the N. C. O. has upon your 
plans.” 

“Ttem two,” he challenged, and ticked it off on his mid- 
dle finger: “The Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company 
owns two fine bodies of redwood timber widely separated 
—one to the south of Sequoia in the San Hedrin water- 
shed and at present practically valueless because inacces- 
sible, and the other to the north of Sequoia, immediately 
adjoining our holdings in Township Nine and valuable 
because of its accessibility.” He paused a moment and 
looked at her smilingly. “The logging railroad of our 
corporation, the Laguna Grande Lumber Company, makes 
it accessible. Now, while the building of the N. C. O. 
would be a grand thing for the county in general, we can 
get along without it because it doesn’t help us out partic- 
ularly. We already have a railroad running from our tim- 
ber to tidewater, and we can reach the markets of the 
world with our ships.” 

“T think I understand, Uncle Seth. When Cardigan’s 
hauling-contract with our road expires, his timber in Town- 
ship Nine will depreciate in value because it will no longer 
be accessible, while our timber, being still accessible, re- 
tains its value.” 

“Exactly. And to be perfectly frank with you, Shirley, 
I do not want Cardigan’s timber in Township Nine given 
back its value through accessibility provided by the N. C. 
O. If that road is not built, Cardigan’s timber in Town- 
ship Nine will be valuable to us, but not to another living 
soul. Moreover, the Trinidad Redwood Timber Company 
has a raft of fine timber still farther north and adjoining 
the holdings of our company and Cardigan’s, and if this 
infernal N. C. O. isn’t built, we’ll be enabled to buy that 
Trinidad timber pretty cheap one of these bright days, 
too.” 

“All of which appears to me to constitute sound business 
logic, Uncle Seth.” 

He nodded. “Item three,” he continued, and ticked it 
off on his third finger: “I want to see the feeder for a 
transcontinental line build into Sequoia from the south, for 
the reason that it will tap the Cardigan holdings in the San 
Hedrin watershed and give a tremendous value to timber 
which at the present time is rather a negative asset; con- 
sequently I would prefer to have that value cre- 
ated after Cardigan’s San Hedrin timber 
has been merged with the assets of the 
Laguna Grande Lumber Company.” 
“And so—” 

“T must investigate this 
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N. C. O. outfit and block it if possible—and it should be 

possible.” 

“How, for instance?” 

“T haven’t considered the means, my dear. Those come 
later. For the present I am convinced that the N. C. O. 
is a corporate joke, sprung on the dear public by the Trin- 
idad Redwood Timber Company to get the said dear pub- 
lic excited, create a real-estate boom and boost timber- 
values. Before the boom collapses,—a condition which will 
follow the collapse of the N. C. O.,—the Trinidad people 
hope to sell their holdings and get from under.” 

“Really,” said Shirley demurely, “the more I see of busi- 
ness, the more fascinating I find it.” 

“Shirley, it’s the grandest game in the world.” 

“And yet,” she added musingly, “old Mr. Cardigan is so 
blind and helpless.” 

“They'll be saying that about me some day if I live to 
be as old as John Cardigan.” 

“Nevertheless I feel sorry for him, Uncle Seth.” 

“Well, if you’ll continue to waste your sympathy on him 
rather than on his son, I’ll not object,” he retorted laugh- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Bryce Cardigan is able to take care of himself.” 

“Ves, and mean enough.” 

“He saved our lives, Uncle Seth.” 

“He had to—in order to save his own. Don’t forget 
that, my dear.” Carefully he dissected a sand-dab and re- 
moved the backbone. “I’d give a ripe peach to learn the 
identity of the scheming buttinsky who bought old Car- 
digan’s Valley of the Giants,” he said presently. “TI’ll be 
hanged if that doesn’t complicate matters a little.” 

“You should have bought it when the opportunity of- 
fered,” she reminded him. “You could have had it then 
for fifty thousand dollars less than you would have paid 
for it a year ago—and I’m sure that should have been 
sufficient indication to you that the game you and the Car- 
digans had been playing so long had come to anend. He 
was beaten and acknowledged it, and I think you might 
have been a little more generous ‘to your fallen enemy, 
Uncle Seth.” 

“T dare say,” he admitted lightly. “However, I wasn’t, 
and now I’m going to be punished for it, my dear; so don’t 
roast me any more. By the way, that speckled hot-air 
fellow Ogilvy, who is promoting the Northern California 
Oregon Railroad, is back in town again. Somehow, I 
haven’t much confidence in that fellow. I think I’ll wire 
the San Francisco office to look him up in Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s. Folks up this way are taking too much for 
granted on that fellow’s mere say-so, but I for one intend 
to delve for facts—particularly with regard to the N. C. O. 
bank-roll and Ogilvy’s associates. I’d sleep a whole lot 
more soundly to-night if I knew the answer to two very 
important questions.” 

“What are they, Uncle Seth?” 

“Well, I’d like to know whether the N. C. O. is genuine 
or a screen to hide the operations of the Trinidad Red- 
wood Timber Company.” 

“Tt might,” said Shirley, with one of those sudden flashes 
of intuition peculiar to women, “be a screen to hide the 
operations of Bryce Cardigan. Now that he knows you 
aren’t going to renew his hauling contract, he may have 
decided to build his own logging railroad.” 








FTER a pause the Colonel made answer: “No, I 

have no fear of that. It would cost five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to build that twelve-mile line and 
bridge Mad River, and the Cardigans haven’t got that 
amount of money. What’s more, they can’t get it.” 

“But suppose,” she persisted, “that the real builder of 
the road should prove to be Bryce Cardigan, after all. 
What would you do?” 

Colonel Pennington’s eyes twinkled. “I greatly fear, my 
dear, I should make a noise like something doing.” 


The Valley of the 


“Suppose you lost the battle.” 

“In that event the Laguna Grande Lumber Comp. 
wouldn’t be any worse off than it is at present, The ae 
cipal loser, as I view the situation, would be Miss Shire 
Sumner, who has the misfortune to be loaded up with ¢ 
digan bonds. And as for Bryce Cardigan—welj the 
young man would certainly know he’d been through a 
fight.” : 

“T wonder if he’ll fight to the last, Uncle Seth.” 

“Why, I believe he will,” Pennington replied soberly 

“T’d love to see you beat him.” A 

“Shirley! Why, my dear, you’re growing ferocious,” 
Her uncle’s tones were laden with banter, but his coun. 
tenance could not conceal the pleasure her last remark had 
given him. 

“Why not? I have something at stake, have I not?” 

“Then you really want me to smash him?” The Colp. 
nel’s voice proclaimed his incredulity. 

“You got me into this fight by buying Cardigan bonds 
for me,” she replied meaningly, “and I look to you to saye 
the investment or as much of it as possible; for certainly, 
if it should develop that the Cardigans are the real pro- 
moters of the N. C. O., to permit them to go another 
half-million dollars into debt in a forlorn hope of saving 
a company already top-heavy with indebtedness wouldn't 
savor of common business sense. Would it?” 


HE Colonel rose hastily, came around the table and 
kissed her paternally. “My dear,” he murmured, 
“you’re such a comfort to me. Upon my word, you are.” 
“T’m so glad you have explained the situation to me, 
Uncle Seth.” 

“T would have explained it long ago had I not cherished 
a sneaking suspicion that—er—well, that despite every- 
thing, young Cardigan might—er—influence you against 
your better judgment and—er—mine.” 

“You silly man!” 

He shrugged. “One must figure every angle of a possi- 
ble situation, my dear, and I should hesitate to start some- 
thing with the Cardigans, and have you, because of foolish 
sentiment, call off my dogs.” 

Shirley thrust out her adorable chin aggressively. “Sick 
‘em, Tige!” she answered. “Shake ’em up, boy!” 

“You bet I’ll shake ’em up,” the Colonel declared joy- 
ously. He paused with a morsel of food on his fork and 
waved the fork at her aggressively. “You stimulate me 
into activity, Shirley. My mind has been singularly dull 
of late; I have worried unnecessarily, but now that I know 
you are with me, I am inspired. I’ll tell you how we'll ix 
this new railroad, if it exhibits signs of being dangerous.’ 
Again he smote the table. “We'll sew ’em up tighter than 
a new buttonhole.” 

“Do tell me how,” she pleaded eagerly. 

“T’ll block them on their franchise to run over the cily 
streets of Sequoia.” 

“How?” , 

“By making the mayor and the city council see things 
my way,” he answered dryly. “Furthermore, in order to 
enter Sequoia, the N. C. O. will have to cross the tracks ol 
the Laguna Grande Lumber Company’s line on Walter 
Street,—make a jump-crossing,—and I’ll enjoin them and 
hold them up in the courts till the cows come home. 

“Uncle Seth, you’re a wizard.” 

“Well, at least I’m no slouch at looking after my 0w# 
interests—and yours, Shirley. In the midst of peace We 
should be prepared for war. You’ve met Mayor Pound- 
stone and his lady, haven’t you?” 

“T had tea at her house last week.” 

“Good news. Suppose you invite her and Poundstone 
here for dinner some night this week. Just a quiet litte 
family dinner, Shirley, and after dinner you can take jy 
Poundstone upstairs, on some pretext or other, while 
sound Poundstone out on his attitude toward the N. © 0. 
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“I'm glad, Bryce, you're not a quitter.” She hung up. “How I'd: hate you if | could handle you,” she murmured. 


aa asked for a franchise yet; at least, The Sen- 
‘aie, “ 2 ee a word about it; but when they do, of 
ot bia € franchise will be advertised for sale to the high- 
idder. Naturally, I don’t want to bid against them; 
might run the price up on me and leave me with a 

se on my hands—something I do not want, because 

We no-use for the blamed thing myself. I feel certain, 
~onally 7 find some less expensive means of keeping 
: of it—say by convincing Pourdstone and a ma- 


a 


jority of the city council that the N. C. O. is not such a 
public asset as its promoters claim for it. Hence I think 
it wise to sound the situation out in advance, don’t you, 
my dear?” 

She nodded. “I shall attend to the matter, Uncle Seth.” 

Five minutes after dinner was over, Shirley joined her 
uncle in the library and announced that His Honor, the 
Mayor, and Mrs. Poundstone. would be delighted to dine 
with them on the following Thursday night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV spring of the Northern California Oregon Railroad a oi 
privileged to run the destinies of that soulless COrporatign Mf bo 
O return to Bryce Cardigan: as I see fit?” He sat down, crossed his long legs andi lin 
Having completed his preliminary plans to build the _ jerked a speckled thumb toward the outer office. “T wash co 
N. C. O., Bryce had returned to Sequoia, prepared to sit sane when I came in here, but the eyes of the Girl outside al 
quietly on the side-lines and watch his peppery henchman —oh, yow, them eyes! I must be introduced to her re 
Buck Ogilvy go into action. The more Bryce considered you're scolding me for coming around here in broad day. ) 
that young man’s fitness for the position he occupied, the light. Why, you duffer, if I come at night, d’ye Suppose tet 
more satisfied did he become with his I'd have met her? Be sensible.”’ ‘ | 
decision. While he had not been in “You like Moira’s eyes, eh?” wit 
touch with Ogilvy for several years, “I’ve never seen anything like them. Zounds, fy sth 
he had known him intimately at afire. I have little prickly sensations, like ants running it 
Princeton. over me. How can you be insensate enough to desceyf 
In his last year at college Ogil- to labor with an houri like that around? Qh, man! 
vy’s father, a well-known railroad think of an angel like that working—to think of Ne 
magnate, had come a disastrous brute like you making her work!” , 
cropper in the stock market, thus “Love at first sight, eh, Buck?” loc 
throwing Buck upon his own re- “T don’t know what it is, but it’s nice. Whosie Ha 
sources and cutting short his col- she?” fere 
lege career—which was probably “She’s Moira McTavish, and you're not ym Jot 
the very best thing that could hap- make love to her. Understand? I cay equ 
pen to his father’s son. For a have you snooping around this offi md 
brief period—perhaps five minutes after to-day.” to | 
—Buck had staggered under the Mr. Ogilvy’s eyes popped wihiy eve! 
blow; then his tremendous op- inter- est. “Oh, "hel mill 
timism had asserted itself, and ? breathed. “Yo mm can 
while he packed his trunk, he had * have an eye to thm fenl 
planned for the future. As to how 4 main chance you and 
that future had developed, the read- : ly. 
er will have gleaned some slight ploy 
idea from the information im- read 
parted in his letter to Bryce Car- mai 
digan, already quoted. In a half 
word, Mr. Ogilvy had had his 
ups and downs. self, have you 
Ogilvy’s return to Sequoia Have you pom _ 
following his three-weeks tour posed to tk 
in search of rights of way for lady as yet?” 
the N. C. O. was heralded by a “No, you idiot.” 
visit from him to Bryce Cardigan “Then I'll matchyy on ta 
at the latter’s office. As he you for her—or rath the s 
breasted the counter in the gen- for the chance to pm drive 
eral office, Moira McTavish left pose first.” Buck produciiy gang. 
her desk and came over to see a dollar and spun it in they const 
what the visitor desired. air. soon 
“T should like to see Mr. Bryce “Nothing doing, Buck. Spang toget 
Cardigan,” Buck began in crisp yourself these agonizing suspicion on th 
businesslike accents. He was fum- The fact of the matter is that yo busy. 
bling in his card-case and did not give me a wonderful inspiration ‘T: 
look up until about to hand his card I’ve always been afraid Moira woul begins 
to Moira—when his mouth flew half fall in love with some ordinary fel maln- 
open, the while he stared at her with low around Sequoia—propinquity, yo Water 
consummate frankness. The girl’s glance know—” log-dt 
met his momentarily, then was lowered “You bet. Propinquity’s the stu dock. 
modestly; she took the card and carried it T’ll stick around.” also h 
to Bryce. “__and I’ve been on the lookout foray mg y 
“Hum-m-m!” Bryce grunted. “That noisy fine man to marry her off to. She's to switch 
fellow Ogilvy, eh?” wonderful for you, Buck, but in time you 2 w 
_“His clothes are simply wonderful—and so is . might learn to live up to her.” - Hl 
his voice. He’s very refined. But he’s carroty “I'd like to know oe “Duck! I’m liable to kiss you. ennir 
red and has freckled hands, Mr. Bryce.” whether the N. C. O. is “Don’t be too precipitate. Her fathet main-| 
meyes rose and sauntered into the general office. genuine of a screen to bide used to be our woods-boss. I fired him la cn ” 
“Mr. Bryce Cardigan?” Buck queried politely, the. operations of the oozing.” 
with an interrogative lift of his blond deus. a ens _ “T wouldn't care two hoots if her dad ws aa 
“At your service, Mr. Ogilvy. Please come in.” pics old Nick himself. I’m going to marty yal ow 
“Thank you so much, sir.” He followed Bryce to the if she’ll have me. Ah, the glorious creature!” He way Pr 
latter’s private office, closed the door carefully behind him his long arms despairingly. ‘“O Lord, send me 4 cure — | 
and stood with his broad back against it. freckles. Bryce, you’ll speak a kind word for me, woe oo 
“Buck, are you losing your mind?” Bryce demanded. you—sort of boom my stock, eh? Be a good fellow. the en 
“Losing it? I should say not. I’ve just lost it.” “Certainly. Now come down to earth and rendera® mn 
“I believe you. If you were quite sane, you wouldn’t port on your stewardship.” wl ‘De 
run the risk of being seen entering my office.” “T’ll try. To begin, I’ve secured rights of way, a ee “Cm 





“Tut-tut, old dear! None of that! Am I not the main- cost of twelve thousand, one hundred and three dollars 
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from the city limits of Sequoia to the southern 









co aieeagr your timber in Township Nine. ; I’ve got my 
1g legs andi line surveyed, and so far as the building of the road is 






I know exactly what I’m going to do, and how 








ail aa ad when Tm going to do it, once I get my material on the 
” 

teal a “What steps have you taken toward securing your ma- 

, . ” 

Ye Suppose «A I can close a favorable contract for steel rails 
sith the Colorado Steel Products Company. Their 

rounds, I'y schedule of deliveries is O. K. as far as San Francisco, but 

nts running it's up to you to provide water transportation from there 

to descenim to Sequoia.” e » 

man! Ty me can handle the rails on our steam schooners. 

i Oe have an option of a rattling good second-hand 
locomotive down at the Santa Fe shops, and the 

e. Whoisky Hawkins & Barnes Construction Company have of- 

oA fered me a steam shovel, half a dozen flat-cars and a 

u're not i lot of fresnos and scrapers at ruinous prices. This 

1? I cant equipment is pretty well worn, and they want to get 

this offig§ tid of it before buying new stuff for their contract 

to build the Arizona and Sonora Central. How- 

opped with ever, it is first-rate equipment for us, because it 

‘Oh. hee Will last until we're through with it; then we 

“Vo can scrap it for junk. We can buy or 

1 eye to thy went teams from local citizens 

nance yor andget half of our labor * local- 









ly. San Francisco em- 
ployment bureaus will 
readily supply the re- 
mainder, and I have 


baie 
half a dozen fine boys 

have you , 

> YOU pew males 

ed tot  —™. 

jot.” 

ll matchi™ on tap to boss 

—or rathe—™ the steam shovel, pile- 

nce to phe driver, bridge-building 

k produced gang; track-layers and 

n it in tei construction-gang. And as 
soon as you tell me how I’m 

‘k. Spar toget my. material ashore and out 

suspicions on the job, I’ll order it and get 

s that you ad 

inspiration — “That’s exactly where the shoe 

‘oira woul begins to pinch. Pennington’s 

dinary fe main-line tracks enter the city along 

quity, you Water Street, with one spur into his 
log-dump and another out on his mill- 

the stui— dock. From the main-line tracks we 
also have built a spur through our dry- 

kout foraj ™g yard out to our log-dump and a 

She's to SWitch-line out onto our mill-dock. We 

» time you Can unload our locomotive, steam shovel 


and flat-cars on our own wharf, but unless 
vu.” Pennington gives us permission to use his 


Her fathe™l Main-line tracks out to a point beyond the 
ed him fy ty limits—where a Y will lead off to the point 
where pout construction begins,—we’re up a 
er dad ws - 
arry bef “Suppose he refuses, Bryce. What then?” 
He wall “Why, we'll simply have to enter the city down 
a cure fi Front Street, paralleling Pennington’s tracks on 
me, woul Water Street, turning down B Street, make a jump-crossing 
low.” oo Pennington’s line on Water Street and connecting with 
onder af “€ Spur into our yard.” 


Can't have an elbow turn at Frent and B streets?” 
| thave to. We own a square block on that corner, 
* we'll build across it, making a gradual turn.” 













“It might,” said Shirley with one of 
those sudden flashes of intuition pecu- 
liar to women, “be a screen to hide 
the operations of Mr. Bryce Cardigan.” 
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“See here, my son,” Buck said solemnly, “is this your 
first adventure in railroad-building?”’ 

Bryce nodded. 

“I thought so; otherwise you wouldn’t talk so con- 
fidently of running your line over city streets and making 
jump-crossings on your competitor’s road. If your com- 
petitor regards you as a menace to his pocketbook, he can 
give you a nice little run for your money and delay you 
indefinitely.” 

“T realize that, Buck. That’s why I’m not appearing 

in this railroad-deal at all. If Penning- 

ton suspected I was back of it, he’d 
fight me before the city council 
and move heaven and earth to 
keep me out of a franchise to 
use the city streets and cross 
his line. Of course, since his 
main line runs on city prop- 
erty, under a franchise granted 

by the city, the city has a 

perfect right to grant me the 

privilege of making a jump- 
crossing of his line—”’ 

“Will they do it? That’s 
the problem. If they will not, 
you’re licked, my son, and I’m 

out of a job.” 

“We can sue and condemn 
a right of way.” 

“Yes, but if the city council 
puts up a plea that it is against, 
the best interests of the city to 
grant the franchise, you’ll find 

that except in most extraor- 

dinary cases, the courts re- 
gard it as against public 
policy to give judgment 
against a municipality, the 

State or the Government of 

the United States. At any 
rate, they’ll hang you up in 
the courts till you die of old 
age; and as I understand the 
matter, you have to have this 
line running in less than a 
year, or go out of business.” 

Bryce hung his head 
thoughtfully. ‘I’ve been too 
cocksure,” he muttered pres- 
ently. “I shouldn’t have spent 
that twelve thousand for rights 
of way until I had settled the 

matter of the franchise.” 

“Oh, I didn’t buy any 
rights of way—yet,” Ogilvy 
hastened to assure him: 
“T’ve only signed the land- 

owners up on an agreement to 
give or sell me a right of way at 
the stipulated figures any time 
within one year from date. The 
cost of the surveying gang and my 
salary and expenses are all that you 
are out to date.” 

“Buck, you’re a wonder.” 

“Not at all. I’ve merely been 
through all this before and have 
profited by my experience. Now, then, to get back to our 
muttons. Will the city council grant you a franchise to 
enter the city and jump Pennington’s tracks?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Buck. You’ll have to ask them— 
sound them out. The city council meets Saturday morn- 


ing.” 
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“They'll meet this evening—in the private dining-room 
of the Hotel Sequoia, if I can arrange it,” Buck Ogilvy 
declared emphatically. “I’m going to have them all up 
for dinner and talk the matter over. I’m not exactly aged, 
Bryce, but I’ve handled about fifteen city councils and 
county boards of supervisors, not to mention Mexican and 
Central American governors and presidents, in my day, 
and I know the breed from cover to cover. Following a 
preliminary conference, I’ll let you know whether you're 
going to get that franchise without difficulty or whether 
somebody’s itchy palm will have to be crossed with silver 
first. Honest men never temporize. You know where they 
stand, but a grafter temporizes and plays a waiting game, 
hoping to wear your patience down to the point where 
you'll ask him bluntly to name his figure. By the way, 
what do you know about your blighted old city council, 
anyway ?”’ 

“Two of the five councilmen are for sale; two are 
honest men—and one is an uncertain quantity. The 
mayor is a politician. I’ve known them all since boyhood, 
and if I dared come out in the open, I think that even the 
crooks have sentiment enough for what the Cardigans stand 
for in this county to decline to hold me up.” 

“Then why not come out in the open and save trouble 
and expense?” 

“T am not ready to have a lot of notes called on me,” 
Bryce replied dryly. “Neither am I desirous of having the 
Laguna Grande Lumber Company start a riot in the red- 
wood lumber market by cutting prices to a point where I 
would have to sell‘my lumber at a loss in order to get hold 
of a little. ready money. Neither do I desire to have trees 
felled across the right of way of Pennington’s road after 
his trainloads of logs have gone through and before mine 
have started from the woods. I don’t want my log-land- 
ings jammed until I can’t move, and I don’t want Penning- 
ton’s engineer to take a curve in such a hurry that he'll 
whip my loaded logging-trucks off into a cafion and leave 
me hung up for lack of rolling-stock. I tell you, the man 
has me under his thumb, and the only way I can escape is 
to slip out when he isn’t looking. He can do too many 
things to block the-delivery of my logs and then dub them 
acts of God, in order to avoid a judgment against him on 
suit for nonperformance of his hauling-contract with this 
company.” 

“Hum-m-m! Slimy old beggar, isn’t he? I dare say he 
wouldn’t hestitate to buy the city council to block you, 
would he?” 

“T know he’ll lie and steal. 
public official.” 


I dare say he’d corrupt a 


UCK OGILVY rose and stretched himself. “I’ve got 

my work cut out for me, haven’t I?” he declared with 
a yawn. “However, it’ll be a fight worth while, and that 
at least will make it interesting. Well?” 

Bryce pressed the buzzer on his desk, and a moment 
later Moira entered. “Permit me, Moira, to present Mr. 
Ogilvy. Mr. Ogilvy, Miss McTavish.” The introduction 
having been acknowledged by both parties, Bryce con- 
tinued: “Mr. Ogilvy will have frequent need to interview 
me at this office, Moira, but it is our joint desire that his 
visits here shall remain a profound secret to everybody 
with the exception of ourselves. To that end he will here- 
after call at night, when this portion of the town is abso- 
lutely deserted. You have an extra key to the office, 
Moira. I wish you would give it to Mr. Ogilvy.” 

The girl nodded. “Mr. Ogilvy will have to take pains to 
avoid our watchman,” she suggested. 

“That is a point well taken, Moira. Buck, when you 
call, make it a point to arrive here promptly on the hour. 
The watchman will be down in the mill then, punching the 
time-clock.” 

Again Moira inclined her dark head and withdrew. Mr. 
Buck Ogilvy groaned. “God speed the day when you can 
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come out from under and I'll be. permitted to cajj duri 

office hours,” he murmured. He picked up hig hay an 
withdrew, via the general office. Half an hour later Bry 

looked out and saw him draped over the counter. en ei 
in animated conversation with Moira McTavish, Befor 
Ogilvy left, he had managed to impress Moira with a pe 
of the disadvantage under which he labored through bein 
forced, because of circumstances Mr. Cardigan woylj 
doubtless relate to her in due course, to abandon all hy. 
of seeing her at the office—at least for some time to come 
Then he spoke feelingly of the unmitigated horror of belae 
a stranger in a strange town, forced to sit around hot 
lobbies with drummers and. other lost souls, and drew from 
Moira the assurance that it wasn’t more distressing thay 
having to sit around a boarding-house night after night 
watching old women tat and tattle. 

This was the opening Buck Ogilvy had sparred for, fix. 
ing Moira with his bright blue eyes, he grinned boldly and 
said: “Suppose, Miss McTavish, we start a league for the 
dispersion of gloom. You be the president, and I'll be the 
financial secretary.” 

“How would the league operate?” Moira demanded 
cautiously. 

“Well, it might begin by giving a dinner to all the mem. 
bers, followed by a little motor-trip into the country pext 
Saturday afternoon,” Buck suggested. : 























































Do arcmin Madonna glance appraised him steadily. “ 
haven’t known you very long, Mr. Ogilvy,” she re. 
minded him. 

“Oh, I’m easy to get acquainted with,” he retorted 
lightly. ‘Besides, don’t I come well recommended?” He 
pondered for a moment. Then: “I'll tell you what, Mis 
McTavish. Suppose we put it up to Bryce Cardigan. If 
he says it’s all right, we’ll pull off the party. If he says it’s 
all wrong, I’ll go out and drown myself—and fairer words 
than them. has no man spoke.” 

“T’ll think it over,” said Moira. 

“By all means. Never decide such an important matter 
in a hurry.. Just tell me your home telephone-number, ani 
I'll ring up at seven this evening for your decision.” 

Reluctantly Moira gave him the number. She was not 
at all prejudiced against this carroty stranger—in fact, she 
had a vague suspicion that he was a sure cure for the blues 
an ailment which she suffered from all too frequently; and 
moreover his voice, his respectful manner, his alert eyes and 
his wonderful clothing were all rather alluring. Womar- 
like, she was flattered at being noticed—particularly bya 
man like Ogilvy, whom it was plain to be seen was vaslly 
superior to any male in Sequoia, with the sole exception 
of Bryce Cardigan. The flutter of a great adventure was 
in Moira’s heart, and the flush of a thousand roses in he 
cheeks when, Buck Ogilvy having at length departed, she 
went into Bryce’s private office to get his opinion as to the 
propriety of accepting the invitation. : 

Bryce listened to her gravely as with all the sweet ine 
cence of her years and. unworldliness she laid the Ogilvy 
proposition before him. ; 

“By all means, accept,” he counseled her. “Buck Ogilty 
is one of the finest gentlemen you’ll ever meet. I'll stake 
my reputation on him. You'll find him vastly amusitf, 
Moira. He’d make Niobe forget her troubles, and he doe 
know how to order a dinner.” 

“Don’t you think I ought to have a chaperon?” 

“Well, it isn’t necessary, although it’s good form 
small town like Sequoia, where everybody knows every 
else.” 

“T thought so,” Moira murmured thoughtfully. 
ask Miss Sumner to come with us. Mr. Ogilvy wont 
the extra expense, I’m sure.” ay 

“He'll be delighted,” Bryce assured her malicious 
“Ask Miss Sumner, by all means.” 
When Moira had left him, (Continued om page 162 
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Dip the heart of the young man in this story see farther than his head? Or will he 
probably repent at leisure? A delightful story by the author of “Yours Truly, D. Manier.” 





They talked on, with a 
new carefulness. They had 
not been lovers—just 


friends; but to-night there 


was a consciousness in 


Lea 


ow ‘ naersso__ SA. | 














PERSONS of REFINEMENT 


By 


said affectionately. “I’m glad to see 
that your firm appreciates you, and I 
certain that your future is secure with 
in and Dunn.” He spoke as always with a certain air 
of almost elegant precision. 

_ Thank you, Father.” Kenneth was of a sturdier build 
that indicated probably not less refinement but more force. 
_ And now that your business future does seem so secure,” 
his father continued gravely, “I'd like to talk to you a 

ttle about—about other influences in your life.” 
_Aen looked surprised. While not wearing any halo of 
virtue, his conscience was comfortable, and he felt reason- 
Sure that if ever there was a young man who had 

8 to conceal, it was himself. 

, ou have never given us any anxiety. You have been 
good boy, Ken; always. And we have tried to do our 
by you. We have had few luxuries. but we have sur- 

you with an atmosphere of refinement.” 


|: proud of you, Ken,” the elder Elliott 
feel 
Carl 


Illustrated by 
G. W. ANDERSON 


WINONA GODFREY 


Ken nodded acquiescence. That was in- 
deed the keynote of the room in which they 
sat: it was neither very large nor elegantly 
furnished. But it did bear the impress of 
good taste, of what Mr. Elliott expressed with half-pathetic 
pride as “refinement.” 

“There is nothing,” he went on platitudinously, “that 
bas such an influence on a man’s ideals as his associates, 
and there is no one thing that makes a man or breaks him 
like—his choice of a wife.” 

Ken changed color. He knew what was coming now. 

“Of course, I know that a man in business must meet 
all sorts of people, but it seems to me that he need only 
choose his friends from among persons of refinement.” 

Ken repressed an impulse to smile. 

“Now, this young woman who dined with us the other 
night—” 

CWas there any lack of refinement in Miss Tandy’s 
behavior?” inquired Ken. 
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To Ken, Juliet seemed to emerge from the Tandy clutter like a single lily rising in the center of an unweeded garden. 
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spare moments just 
now. 

Ken sat on fo 
some minutes, staring 
thoughtfully into _ the 
economical little fire ip 
the living-room grate 
His father had not 
made the mistake. of 
arguing him into q 
wholly refutatory at. 
titude. It was as if 
he had taken his sop 
gently by the mental 
shoulders and directed 
his gaze out of a cer. 
tain window. Unless 
Ken deliberately shut 
his eyes, he must see 
what was before him. 
He was confronted by 
the Walrus’ famous 
question: “Do you ad- 
mire the view?” 

To tell the truth, 
Mr. Kenneth Elliott’s 
first glance out of that 
window had greatly 
distressed him. He did 
not admire the view at 
all; and he had, so to 
speak, carefully drawn 
down the shade to 
avoid seeing it again. 

As he forced hin- 
self to look now, the 
high spirits he had 
been in began to de- 
cline. He had been 
impatient to tell Juliet 
that he had been made 
assistant superintend- 
ent with the assurance 
that the higher posi- 
tion would be his even 
tually. He had been 
proud of_ himself,— 
practically a made 
man at twenty-seven, 
—-a man quite able to 
assume the responsibil- 
ity of—marriage. Not 
that he had actually 
determined to ask 
Juliet to marry him. 
Everybody seemed {0 
think he had, though 


“Well—ah—I should hardly say she had the poise of —and so they begged him to observe the Tandys! 
one to the manor born.” He looked, and writhed, and remembered that he was 

“She was probably a little nervous,” said Ken. due at the Tandy domicile within the hour. ; 

“My son,” said Mr. Elliott with dignity, “I have no wish Perhaps it was some youthful notion of his new impor 
_» meddle in your affairs, but certainly no one has your tance that made the Tandys seem even less possible than 
interests at heart like your father and mother. I say noth- ever—that and the world’s being shocked at /is connecting 
ing against Miss Tandy. I merely ask you to consider himself with such people. He himself realized now, that it 
how you would like to be irrevocably allied to her family.” wouldn’t do. He liked Juliet, he admitted carefully, but 
Without being unduly emphasized, that “family” gave the he wouldn’t confine his attentions to her in the future. 


He 


effect of appearing in rather uncomplimentary capitals. would go out with other girls. They could remain friends: 
“There’s nothing wrong with the Tandys,” Ken declared. he went over that a good many times, without aired 
“They’re rather a good sort.” enlarging the premise or very deeply exploring its depths. 
“T merely ask you to consider,” repeated the old gentle- The Tandys lived in a flat in a neighborhood that #4 


man courteously. If he had broached the subiect with the decent but hardly refined. The women were given to h : 
idea of going into it more deeply, he abandoned it and shawls and down-at-the-heel shoes, and the street ‘was 
veached for the volume of philosophy that was taking his playground for children by no means daintily clad. 
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Ps brought you a little bouquet, anyway.” 


To do him justice, Ken had not paid much attention to 
all this after the first time he visited Juliet Tandy. He 
liked Juliet; poverty was no crime; and he was more 
amused than shocked by her family. There was “Old 
Dan” Tandy, who smoked a clay pipe and always smelled 
of paint; there was Ed—and Clara and May and little 
Dan; there were two or three married, and there was Juliet; 

and there was Mrs. Tandy, who had been christened Emma 

and who was called “Ma,” except when Dan addressed 
her formally as “Em.” “Em” was an amiable, inefficient, 
haphazard, badly corseted, sloppy woman, retaining a rem- 
nant of youthful beauty in abundant hair, clear skin and 
undulled eyes. She was the kind of woman who makes 
the beds about four o’clock in the afternoon and is generally 
out of eggs when it is time to put on the omelet. The 
husbands of these women are usually soured or resigned. 

Their families are usually composed of those who, being 
off the same piece, don’t mind having their lives messed, 
and those who do mind and who either endure in silence 
or complain loudly. Daniel Tandy habitually looked at 
his wife with a sort of affectionate despair; his lean face 
was set in a slightly bewildered stoicism. 

Ken climbed the two flights of stairs to the Tandy flat 
with a springless step. He was thinking about Em and 
Dan—not as amusing characters, but as parents-in-law! 

Dan himself opened the door—whereupon it immediately 
became obvious that it was the Tandys who were having 
the onions. Dan was in his shirt-s!eeves, the perennial 
pipe in hand. He greeted Ken cordially and with a note 
of respect not always accorded by fond fathers to their 
daughters’ admirers. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Elliott! Come right in!” 

Ken went in, his perceptions revived to the keenness of 
his first visit. 

Mrs. Tandy had been “making over” something, and the 
resulting shreds of cloth and basting-threads still speckled 
the “front-room” floor. The 
supper-table in the adjoining 
toom had not been cleared. 
Every dish in the house seemed 
heaped upon it in unappetizing 
confusion. Chairs were pushed 
back from it every which way. 
Little Dan and May were scuf- 
fling good-naturedly in the 
kitchen doorway. Ed, merry, 
shiftless, happy-go-lucky,—his 
mother’s son,—sprawled on the 
sagging sofa. The neat young 
man who had been reared in an 
“atmosphere of refinement” was 
invited to sit down. 

Mrs. Tandy ambled in from 
a bedroom. Her gingham apron 
should have had a patch a little 
north of its geometrical center. 
The absence of this exhibited 
a stomachic back-drop of faded 
pink house-dress. 

“How do, Mr. Elliott?” She 
gave him a radiant smile and a 
cordial, slightly sticky hand- 

d “Julie’ll be out in a 
minute. She was late to-night = 
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is the title of a new short story by DONN 
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_Mrs. Tandy beamed. “That’s sure kind of you, Mr. 
Elliott. I’m just as pleased you should think of it. Julie—” 

“Come on, Ma, let’s wash the dishes,” Clara interposed, 
“and get started. We want some decent seats.” 

Juliet entered. 

To Ken, Juliet seemed to emerge from the Tandy clutter 
like a single lily rising in the center of an unweeded garden. 
The Tandy red hair, which ran the scale from tow in May 
to carroty in Ed, was burnished copper on Juliet’s head; 
little Dan’s freckles were missing from her cream-and-satin 
skin. And yet though Juliet was the princess of the Tandys 
in her beauty, she was still quite of them otherwise. No 
deep intellect looked from her brown eyes; no artistic 
temperament hinted itself in her strong, capable hands; no 
Mona Lisa subtleties were in the friendly smile of her kiss- 
able mouth. 

It was her beauty, Ken said brutally to himself, that 
had attracted him. Analyze things—that was the way to be - 
master of them. Look at them coolly. “I merely ask you 
to consider!” His father’s voice seemed again in his ears. 

And if a fellow really stopped to consider the Tandys, 
what must be the answer? To a fellow who was getting on, 
who meant to be somebody, who expected to have some- 
thing! Imagine having the Tandys hung around -your 
neck for life! Of course, if a man really loved a girl, it 
would be different; you might put up with things. But 
when there was time to quit— 

He sat there talking stiff little nothings to Juliet while 
the family was getting off to the movies. Before, he had 
looked at Juliet and shut out every disquieting sight and 
sound of her environment. To-night his every sensibijity 
presented a raw edge: the odor of coarse food in unaired 
rooms, the loud voices in ungrammatical banter, the tawdry 
ornaments, the atrocious wall-paper—everything that he 
had tried to ignore offended him afresh and doubly. 

And Juliet could sit there, her supple body relaxed in a 

battered chair, her smooth, 
= ——————__ serene face attentive to him 
only, her contralto voice, rich 
in tone, low-pitched, articulat- 
ing rather ‘studiously for his 
ears some commonplace that 
would not incite a_ teasing 
brother. 

At last the “bunch” (self- 
styled) announced itself ready 
to depart. They called good-by 
to “Julie’s fellow,” and when 
he stood up to reply, they re- 
garded him curiously as having 
strange, amusing ways not of 
their world. They trooped out 
noisily, shabby, merry—com- 
mon. 

“Tt’s kind of close in here,” 
said Juliet. At her movement 
toward the window, Ken im- 
mediately raised it with con- 
scious formality. 

Fresh sweet air rushed in. 

“That’s fine,” Juliet mur- 
mured. The wind played with 
her hair and stirred her light 








dress at the throat. 





and just got through supper.” 
Sg hurry,” answered Mr. Elliott, smiling back cor- 
ly. 
“It’s Ma’s birthday, and we're all goin’ to the movies!” 
ited little Dan, whose garments also were ventilated in 
‘pots not originally so designed. 
ea said Ken. ‘Many happy returns of the day, 
Tandy. I wish I’d known about this. I’d like to 


They were alone. Ken drew 


a breath of relief; yet speech did not come easily. He 
had been eager to tell her of his good fortune, but there 
was a constraint now. Still, he might as well tell her. 


“Something good happened to me to-day.” 
“What?” she smiled. 
“They’ve made me Egan’s assistant.” 


“Oh, that’s fine! That’s dandy, Ken! You'll soon be 


superintendent, I bet. I’m so glad.” 
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“Mr. Carlin gave me to understand it wouldn’t be so 
long,” said Ken. 

“That’s just grand for you,” murmured Juliet. She gave 
a little laugh. “I guess Miss Gill will be pleased.” 

Ken felt an odd sensation—not unpleasant. Miss Gill 
was Mr. Egan’s secretary, a pretty girl, college-bred, from 
a good family financially embarrassed by the death of her 
father. She had always been very sweet to Ken. He had 
called upon her once; now he would be in the same office. 
And Jutiet had thought of that the first thing! Why 
should she? 

“You flatter me,” he said lightly. 
had not thought more about Grace Gill. He had spent 
a pleasant evening in the Gills’ tasteful apartment. Mrs. 
Gill was a charming woman, so highly bred, so tactful. 
She had personally expressed a wish to see him again soon. 
He did not know why he had not gone again—soon. They 
were worth cultivating—people of refinement. But he had 
been taking Juliet about. He remembered Grace as she 
sat at her piano, fair hair piled high on her head, telling 
him with a little air of social aplomb about “the girls” of 
her sorority. He had spoken a little apologetically about 
not being a college man. His father’s health was never 
very good, and he, Ken, had not felt justified in putting 
any extra financial strain on him. So he had just gone 
into business. 

Grace thought he was perfectly right, and how 
wonderfully well he had done! She herself, of 
course, had never dreamed of entering the busi- 
ness world until poor Papa died. But she just had 
to make the best of things, and Mr. Dunn, who 
was such an old friend of Papa’s, had been so kind 
and offered her a position in Mr. Egan’s office— 
at least, he had suggested her to Mr. Egan. And 
really it was very interesting, seeing all kinds of 4 
people—such queer people too, some of them! 

Ken looked at Juliet curiously. She 
too seemed to have fallen into some 
kind of reverie. The day’s work 
had left her touched with languor; 
yet there was no hint of Grace’s 
fragility in her lithe, deep-breasted 
young body. There was about 
her something wonderfully alive, 
warm, human, and sometimes you 
felt under that everydayness of 
hers a something intense. 

She raised heavy lids and 
caught his gaze, and he drew back 
—mentally—as if he had been 
about to put his hands on her. Poor 
Juliet—she was such sweet flesh! 
“The daughter of the people”—it was 
to such as she that great men stooped. 
He, Ken, was undergoing a universal 
experience—and then his soul moaned 
“Snob!” And little Self hastened to 
explain that it wasn’t at all that he 
thought himself better than Juliet. \ - 
It was a matter of common sense— 4 
it was just a plain consideration of ~~ 
the future—it was looking facts in the 
face. It would take a lot of courage to 
face the fact of the Tandys, and he had read that you 

had on'y to look at a girl’s mother—ye gods! 

Juliet was saying what a joke they had on Ma about 
going to the movies and sitting through the show twice 
and not getting home until everybody e'se had come, and 
there was no dinner, and they were phoning around every- 
where when she walked in. so surprised that it was that late! 

They talked on then, about store hannenings and a new 
dance, all with a new carefulness. They had not been 
lovers—just jolly good friends; but to-night there was a 


He wondered why he 
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consciousness in the air. Ken knew what put it there 

He must be very careful what he said—must be just 
friendly as he had always been; there must be no difference 
in his manner. 

He spoke casually of his new position, very casually of 
Miss Gill, didn’t know whether he’d go to the new store. 
dance or not. He got fidgety early and guessed he’d have 
to go. He'd have a lot to do to-morrow; a good nights 
sleep would be the proper thing. 

Juliet did not urge him to stay. She went to the door 
with him. Hoped he’d like his new place, knew he'd dg 
just fine in it, knew he’d soon be the big boss himself 
“Well, good night. Come again soon.” 

She leaned against the door-frame, looking up at him 
The light behind her fell softly on the top of her copper 
hair and haloed it.. Under her dark eyes there were tiny 
shadows on the milkiness of her skin. Her mouth was 
fresh and red, lips just parted like a dreaming child’s 
Lord, she was sweet! 

“Well, good night,” said Ken, looking down at his hat, 
“Probably see you again soon. Don’t work too hard. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Ken.” 

He turned quickly and ran downstairs. Queer that a 
little thing like running downstairs should make his heart 
beat so. 

Well, he’d left early, and he probably wouldn’t see 
her again soon. It wasn’t as if there had been any- 
thing at all between them. Heavens, the Tandys 
were a bunch! Place reeking of onions, and that 

wall-paper in the front room! Of course, you 
can’t have tapestry for about twenty-seven- 
fifty a month—not that any of the Tandys 
were in the least disturbed by that wall-paper. 

He would always be Juliet’s friend. Any- 
thing he could ever do for Juliet, he’d cer- 

tainly be glad to do. Juliet was surely 


Egan kept him pretty busy that first 
week. There was no question about Miss 
Gill’s being a lovely girl. Ken took her 

out to lunch, and she asked him to dine with 
her and her mother the following Sunday. 
Saturday evening he walked over to her 
car with her, and who should be standing 
on that very corner but Dan Tandy. 
Dan had a little old pipe in his mouth 
and a lunch-pail in his hand. 
“Hello, Mr. Tandy,” said Ken. 
“How are you, Mr. Elliott, 
how are you?” returned Dan, tak- 
ing off his hat @ 
honor of the lady. 
Ken had won- 
dered if he would. 
“T’m fine.” Ken 
did not turn away. 
“How’s all the 
family?” 

“All well— 
fine as silk.” 
His lean, 

freckled face 
smiled into many 
wrinkles; his kindly 
eyes looked straight 
into Ken’s, a friendly, -= 
by any means dull, man-to-man gaze. “Fine day, aint 
Here’s my car.” He nodded and made forit. 
Ken turned back to Grace Gill. She was looking at him 
roguishly. 
“Who's your friend?” Grace murmured, laughing. 
Ken reddened. “Name is Tandy. He’s—a good sort 
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ugh!” said Grace. “Is he 


headed Tandy girl’s 
at red-h Where everything was so 


om ening Tir: Ellcote 
“Yes. : . ould have been charmed. 
“She was lucky not lyre But somehow he RAR 
‘hose les too, wasn’t s it happy. 
Beaty.” said Ken. 
Grace felt a mistake. “I 
aven't met Miss Tandy,” she 
jded graciously. “They say 
i's a very nice, refined girl. 
tre it was again—that word 
fined, It irritated him. 

When Ken told his mother 
hat he was dining with the 
‘lis, she said “Isn’t that nice!” 
» approvingly that he wanted 
i» swear—for no reason at all, 
f course. Father said: “Oh, 
he Gills? Good family, very 
nod family.” 

"So he dined at the Gills’. It 
4s a very charming dinner. 
Mrs. Gill presided so delight- 
hilly; she was dignified, gra- 
rious, full of most interesting 
mall-talk. 

The people in the apartment 
stairs had a new phonograph 
nd a lot of old records. They 
re especially keen on one old 
msical-comedy song: 





















All my manners are so refined! 
Dukes and duchesses fill my 
mind— 


Df course, they weren’t doing 
on purpose, but it seemed 
eer they should hit on such 
couplet. 

Mrs. Gill beamed on Ken. 
ce sang to him in a rather 
hin but well-taught and not 
pleasing voice. Her home- 
lanner was airy and slightly 
wu sh, her dinner-dress cut 
screetly low,- her large blue 
jes just the tiniest bit lan- 
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wople,—young Mr. Elliott 
ould have been charmed; and he tried to give that im- 
9 t. But somehow he wasn’t a bit happy. 
7 managed to say good night at a little after nine. He 
mned away rapidly. He ought really to call up Juliet. 
ae ! There was something about that name if you 
a it slow and dreamy-like that gave you a queer feeling 
ike the thrill of an electric current. He had a notion 
walk by the Tandys’. 
2 or four steps led up from the street into the little 
mate entry to the building where they lived. Some one 
S sitting on the top step in the shadow. As he paused, 
Sitter, pethaps frightened, started up. It was Juliet. 
Sprang up the steps to her. “Hello!” he whispered. 
te was at her throat—she was breathing quickly. 
ath § ou scared me. I didn’t know who it was.” 
aon me.” He was very close. Lord, it was good 
nd — an had starved and thirsted for her. 
Soci f is voice was husky. 
io right. . ws Have you—been all right?” 
right? _T’ve been—dead.” His little laugh broke. 
ePut-out his hands and touched her—her arms, her 
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shoulders—drew her to his heart. He 
solemnly, ecstatically. And-when he lifted his head, to see 
the wonder of her, she smiled, and it was the smile of the 
woman who after a great fear is sure of her own. 


kissed her— 


“Juliet, will you marry me to-morrow?” 

She hesitated. “Your—your folks wont be pleased.” 
“T will be. Will you marry me to-morrow?” 

“Yes.” 

They were silent a long time; then he said slowly: 


“Juliet, I—I’ve just been—singing like a song—that you're 
mine—that wherever you were, I’d have come and taken 
you. 
that, something I couldn’t fight if I wanted to, something 
that holds me. I guess it’s that /’m yours—” 


But there’s something else, something stronger than 


Her arms tightened around his neck. é 
Like a distant panorama Ken. perceived the faint, un- 


important figures of their environment—his family and 
hers. The only great matter of life was the girl who lay 
against his heart—the womam to whose breast he must 
ever return from all his tourneys with life. Youth dreams 


so wonderfully of love. 


































































































MISS DORIS, 


Safe-cracker 


- 


By JACK BOYLE 


WANTED—Thoroughly efficient safe-cracker immedi- 
ately, one used to taking risks. Remuneration ample; 
apply at once, please. Address Box 2430, Blade. 


ously in the lower corner of one of the classified 

pages of a morning newspaper. Boston Blackie 
read it once—then again, slowly, word by word, with 
steadily increasing interest. Fine wrinkling lines, half of 
perplexity, half of amusement, showed at the corners of 
his eyes and across his forehead. 

“Wanted, a _ safe-cracker,’” he repeated, scarcely 
aware he spoke aloud. “Well, I’ve played the game for 
many a long year, but that’s a new one to me.” 

“Wanted, a what?” asked Mary, wife and pal of the 
man whose adventures in crime were part of the police- 
records in a hundred cities. 

“A safe-cracker,” Blackie answered. “It’s an extraor- 
dinary advertisement, even more extraordinarily worded, 
if one reads between the lines. Listen!” 

He read the advertisement aloud slowly. Mary laughed 
as he finished. . 

“There’s an opportunity for some hard-working crook 
temporarily out of employment,” she said. “No refer- 
ences required, either. It is a curious advertisement.” 

Then after a moment’s pause she added: 

“T wonder why ske wants a safe-cracker.” 

Blackie’s eyes lighted with admiring approval as he 
noted Mary’s choice in personal pronouns. 

“You see it just as I do, little woman,” he said. “A 
woman did write that ad—an utterly inexperienced woman 
too ingenuous to suspect that the last thing in this world 
any ordinary box-man will do is to answer it. It’s a 
typically impractical feminine inspiration born of some 
desperately pressing necessity. The lady’s S. O. S. call 
interests me exceedingly. I wonder who and what she 
is. ‘Efficient? and ‘Remuneration’—those terms suggest 
a correct sense of word-values. They eliminate the sor- 
did and illiterate absolutely. But it is in the use of ‘please’ 
that the writer of this ad reveals her sex and her dire 
need. No man would conclude an invitation to a safe- 
cracker with ‘please.’ Mary, I’m going to answer that 
ad.” 

Mary, with the thought of the present peace and se- 
curity of their New York apartment in her mind, sighed 
but made no protest. She knew the man she loved neither 
would nor could resist the lure of such a curiously novel 
adventure—for love of adventure rather than cupidity 
is, after all, the real force that chains the master-minds 
of the powers that prey to the crooked game. 


To advertisement was tucked away inconspicu- 
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Boston Blackie’s reply to the ad was tersely busine 
like. It informed “Box 2430, Blade,” that communics 
tion with a safe-cracker might be opened by inserting 
personal in The Blade, giving a phone-number to be called 
at six the following evening. It concluded with this pap 
graph: 

“As you may consider it imprudent to publish an w 
coded phone-number, I suggest that you add one to ead 
figure in your real number. For instance, if your pho 
is Main 684, your personal should read Main 795.” 
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In the personal column of The Blade next moming “A pi 
Blackie, eagerly expectant as a boy on Christmas mompie said 
ing, found this ad: is circur 

West 9367. Please do not fail. bey in 

Caution is second nature in men of Boston BlackieyS above 





stamp, and he had no intention of permitting the mysieagmiss thi 















rious advertiser a possible opportunity to watch or ing Basto 
spect him by having his phone-call traced while he wigel the a 
detained on the line. Consequently he crossed to the sig “It is 
distance of Brooklyn and at exactly six called West S2sjgme,” sh 
from the public booth of a drug-store. of one § 

The eager, nervous voice that answered him over ti oh? 


wire was ample proof he had the right connection. It wa 
the voice of a young girl, he judged instantly—a voi 
whose delicacy of tone even in its obvious excitemet 
proved the correctness of his original conclusion that! 
was within touch of a mystery worth probing to an @ 
he was unable to guess. 4 

“Are you the man who answered my ad?” the volt 
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queried anxiously; and then without waiting for an amg Thet 
swer: “I do hope you are. I was afraid you mip undis; 
change your mind and not call me, and I must have Doris 
safe—a man of the kind I specified, at once. You m® r 


that kind, aren’t you?” 
Blackie wasted a smile on the unseeing phone-trals 
mitter. The interrogation and the voice together dispel : 
a last supercautious doubt. . . 
“T obtained your number from the personal you inserié 
in response to my reply,” he admitted. 3 
“I am so glad,” said the voice eagerly. “I must 
you at once—somewhere downtown—but where?” 
There was a long pause. Blackie, waiting  S§ 
amusement, refrained deliberately from offering 4 ® tin tha 
tion. He was curious to learn where and how 4 # lat 
well-bred and refined, would find it possible to meet # It 
unknown safe-cracker for the purpose of employing ie 
professional services. ; hal 
“Where shall I say? It must be public. What 9 only 
do?” the anxious voice demanded at last. “I dont 















































pris, Safe-cracker 


Neunderstand, but—but—” Then with the frank- 


Putter desperation: “Don’t you see that until I 
seen you, I can’t possibly decide where I can see 






Saou ghed—aloud this time. To him the unknown 
ie credicament was perfectly plain. She couldn’t guess 

Siher the safe-cracker her mysterious necessity de- 
, ended might be expected to be a beetle-browed indi- 


idual in frayed trousers and a tattered coat or one who 












would muster in a Broadway crowd. 
N @ Wa “| think I understand,” he said. “Being unfamiliar 
with the appearance and taste in clothes of men of a 
Ory o grtain profession, you are unable to determine where 
we can talk without attracting undue attention. I sug- 
) St Onfigst Morton's,” he added, naming a Broadway restau- 
. Hrant of the staidest reputation. 
ackie “Yes, yes—Morton’s will do perfectly,” came back over 
the wire. “If you know Morton’s, that assures me it is 
eactly the right place. Will you come at once? It is 
dreadfully important to save even minutes.” 
“] will be there in half an hour,” Blackie replied. “To 
hom shall I have our old friend Jules conduct me?” 
“To Miss Macon—Miss Doris Macon,” the voice in- 
> busines formed him. “You wont fail to come?” 
ymmunigMt “E certainly will not,” answered Blackie as he hung 
inserting ggup the receiver. 
» be called With the quizzically pleased smile of a man thoroughly 
this pangpenjoying himself, Plackie turned to the 
Macons listed in the telephone-directory. He ~-,, 
sh an wiiound many, but no Doris, and none having ~™ 
ne to eadthe number furnished by the girl’s personal. 
our phomiie tried the New York city directory without bet- 
ys.” ter success, 3 
+ morning “A phony name or a phony number—or both, 
nas mommnesaid to himself. “The little lady, beyond a doubt, 
is circumspect as well as ingenuous. And yet, how- 
ever imprudent she may be in attempting this ut- 
erly impossible adventure, I’ll guarantee her motive 
Blackie above aspersion. She’s the right sort. I wouldn’t 
he mysigmiss this for a night in Pierpont Morgan’s vaults.” 
ch or ing Boston Blackie found Miss Doris Macon at one 
le he waggol the alcove tables in Morton’s main dining-room. 
o the sf “It is kind of you to come downtown to oblige 
Vest S2oqme,” she said, extending.a dainty hand with the air 
i one greeting an intimate acquaintance, as Jules, 
over th tie head-waiter, seated her visitor. 
1. It wal On the contrary; the kindness lies in your per- 
—a voigemission which allows me to do so,” answered Blackie, 
xcitememeatching the cue contained in a remark evidently 
» that h@fm@ilended for the waiter’s ears. Then, that function- 
‘o an euaty having withdrawn, Blackie gazed across the top 
the menu in his hand and met the eyes of the girl 
moo needed the services of a safe-cracker. 
The two looked at each other in silent, intent, frank- 
undisguised appraisement. 
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t have mm Doris Macon saw in the safe-cracker a well-tailored, 
You my young man with the clean-cut facial lines 

4 coldly practical business executive and the 
me-trasgeemy penetrating but indefinably introspective eyes 


dispelleig@ student and dreamer—eyes which, as they studied 

rs, she knew were probing and cataloguing her with 
1 insertedgitevitab!e accuracy. 

voston Blackie saw a young girl slender and de- 
must sagemedly attractive, though her appeal, he thought, lay 
" ~ More in mental than physical charm. Her eyes 
in Si t dark, Serious and more than a little frightened, 
ya whe saw in them the inspired light of an imagina- 
w a gop that had conceived a great adventure and under- 
meet it courageously for a great stake. She was well 











pying SE Rob expensively dressed, and Blackie, in the glance 

_ ed every detail of her appearance, noted that 
te _ualy jewel she wore was a solitaire diamond on the 
yn H 


nd finger of her left hand. 
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Without a spoken word each read.the other’s approving 
verdict. In recognition of this intuitive understanding, 
the girl smiled. 

“I am very glad you happened to see my most unusual 
advertisement,” she said. 

“We may consider that a mutually accepted premise, 
then, for I have it to thank for this novel experience,” 
Blackie answered. “For the sake of the opportunity it 
will give of discussing the matter that brings us here, I 
suggest that we order dinner.” 

“Yes, please do, though I’m not hungry. I’m far too 
excited and nervous to care for dinner to-night. Will you 
give the order?” 

When the waiter had disappeared, the girl leaned across 
the table toward Blackie. 

“You’re not a detective or a newspaper reporter or just 
a curious busybody like the silly meddlers who have 
tried to-day by the dozen to discover who I am and why 
I advertised as I did,” she said eagerly. “I’m sure you’re 
not, now that I’ve seen you. And if you really are a man 
who can open a safe, you are the only one of that kind 
among more than fifty who answered my ad, Mr. —” 
She stopped, waiting for him to supply the missing name. 

“Suppose we say Smith. It has the advantage of being 
easy to remember,” said Blackie smilingly. “And thank 
you for your quick decision that I am neither a reporter 

nor a detective—particularly the latter. I as- 
sure you I am not.” 
The girl, still leaning forward, clasped her 
fingers before her in an unconsciously appealing 
gesture and spoke low and hurriedly. 

“Mr. Smith,” she said, “I know all this must 
seem impossibly strange and bizarre to you. It’s 
so terribly unconventional—my advertising as I did, 
my meeting you like this. I’ve never thought before 
that I could do-such a thing—” 

“That was evident from the first word you spoke 
to me over the phone,” interjected Blackie. 

“But now I’m forced to adopt desperate means in 
a desperate crisis,” the girl continued, ignoring the 
interruption. “It’s a last forlorn hope, this that I’m 
doing to-night, and oh, Mr. Smith, so much—so very, 
very much—depends on it. Will you help, please?” 

The earnestness of this strange young wonagn’s even 
stranger plea was beyond question. 

“Hadn’t you better tell me precisely what is required 
to remedy this desperate difficulty of which you 
speak?” suggested Blackie, in whose eyes a responsive 
glint had been roused by the girl’s fervor. 

Her voice dropped to a whisper. 

“There’s a wall-safe in the study of a certain residence 
in New York. In it is something that we—” Quickly 
she corrected herself and altered the plural pronoun, a 
faint, confused flush dyeing her cheeks. ‘Something 
that I must have! I want you to open that safe for 
me to-night. -I will pay you for it. See!” 

Miss Macon took an envelope from a handbag and 
gave her companion a glimpse of a thin packet of hun- 
dred-dollar bills. 

“T have five hundred dollars here. Open the safe, 
and it is yours.” 

The girl’s fingers clasped and unclasped nervously 
as she awaited a reply. Blackie studied her in silence 
throughout a long, thoughtful minute. 

“Just what is this extremely important Something 
within the safe that interests you? Money—jewels— 
papers?” he asked at last. 

“No, no, nothing like that. I’m not a thief.” 

“Then the contents of this safe belong to you?” 

The girl hesitated in evident indecision. 

“Not exactly—that is, not legally. But morally we 
have a right to them—the very best right in the world.” 
There was the surety of absolute conviction in her words. 
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Blackie laughed whole-heartedly. 

“T must confess that I also am a disciple of the moral- 
right doctrine as distinguished from legal right,” he said. 
“But that’s a deep subject and a dangerous one. There’s 
quite a serious prejudice among the police and the public 
against assuming the possession of property owned solely 
by moral right. This interesting Something you own mor- 
ally but not lawfully is—what?” 

“You mustn’t ask me that. I can’t tell you—not even 
if I knew, and I really don’t.” 

“You don’t know what it is you wish taken from the 
safe you ask me to crack for you?” cried Blackie, now 
truly surprised. 

The girl shook her head. 

“T do not,” she said. “I only know that whatever is 
in that safe, we must have at any cost and at any risk.” 

Blackie settled back in his chair and waited while their 
dinner was served. 


5 FTER this, nothing you may say or do will surprise 

me,” he observed when the waiter was safely 
out of hearing. “You advertise for a safe-cracker; you 
dine with him; you offer him five hundred dollars to open 
a safe, location as yet undesignated; and the safe being 
successfully opened, you tell me your plan is to take 
from it something to which you assert a moral right— 
though you haven’t an idea what you will find. Have 
I stated your rather astounding proposition correctly?” 

The girl made a slight despairing gesture. 

“Correctly, yes, but so terribly analytically, so terribly 
unfeelingly,” she said, her former hopefulness slumping 
sharply at Blackie’s coldly practical summing up of the 
situation. “I know it’s strange. I know it’s incompre- 
hensible; but oh, Mr. Smith, please, please don’t deny 
my request. So much is at stake—so very much more 
than anyone who doesn’t know can possibly imagine.” 

She laid two tiny hands on the table, palms upward, 
in a movement irresistibly appealing. 

“Before I saw you,” she continued, “I was almost 
hopeless. I’m only a girl and not worldly-wise, but I 
know enough to realize how such a proposition as mine 
must sound to any ordinary man, whether he be a safe- 
cracker or a banker. But when I saw you, I began to 
hope again. I began to think that a wonderful piece 
of fortune might have sent me the one man in a thou- 
sand who would listen—the one man in a thousand with 
imagination and understanding enough to know that no 
girl like me would attempt what I have without being 
so sure she was right that she just couldn’t be wrong. 
You mustn’t question me, for I can’t answer without break- 
ing faith. I can’t explain except to say this matter is 
vital—vital to you as well as to me, if only you could 
know.” 

Again she leaned toward him with all 
woman pleading a sacred cause. 

“Wont you be that one man in a thousand, Mr. Smith?” 
she begged softly, persuasively. “Wont you take me and 
my Arabian Nights project on trust? Wont you crack 
that safe for me?” 

Blackie looked at her with a mixture of admiration 
and respect. 

“Permit me one question,” he said after a moment’s 
thought. “Does the man for whom you're doing this 
know you're doing it? Has he ordered or permitted it?” 

“No, no,” she cried. “Bob doesn’t know. He wouldn’t 
let me if he did. He hasn’t the faintest-idea I have even 
thought of a plan.” , 

She flushed deeply as she realized. the completeness of 
the admission into which the utterly unexpected question 
had surprised her. 

“How did you know?” she added. “How did you guess 
there is—well—well—anyone?” Prettily concealing lashes 
hid her eyes. 


the ardor of a 


Miss Doris, Saf, fe 


“Well,” said Blackie judicially, “my conch 
based on the assumption that when any womap—ou 
larly one wearing a diamond on her engagement-fi 
undertakes such an impossible quixotic adventure 4 
the famous Sherlock Holmes axiom “Cherchez la tw 
necessarily must alter itself into ‘Cherchez Phomn. 
Bob doesn’t know, eh, and wouldn’t permit it if he du 

A negative shake of a bowed head was his only ang 

“Has it occurred to you, Miss Macon, that them: 
certain extremely practical and necessary precautions 
are absolutely requisite to the success of such little pos 
nal expeditions as the one you propose—always pres 
one is not seeking long-term cmployment with thes 
at an institution called Sing Sing?” Blackie ina 
“For instance, men who open other men’s safes myst! 
in advance the make and size of the strong-box tp 
what tools are necessary.” : 

“The safe’s a fifteen-by-fifteen Babcock walle 
this year’s make—the very latest,” the girl answered) 
out hesitation. 4 

“Good!” said Blackie, suppressing new surprise, | 
also it is advisable to know beforehand what eles 
protection, if any, it has.” : 

“An ordinary Cummings burglar-alarm that 4 
the combination-dial is turned. One snip with @ 
of pliers on the wires, and it’s harmless,” 

“You’re the most practical impractical girl Tyg 
met,” said the safe-cracker with real admiration, 
haps you know, too, the habits of the household?” © 

“The owner will be away to-night. He’s out of 
and can’t be back within twenty-four hours. That§ 
it must be done to-night. The servants retire earl 
ticularly when their master is away. There ism 
else in the house.” 4 

Miss Macon’s joy in the possession of this desin 
formation was undisguised. a 

“I thought of other things, too,” she added, i 
across the table with eyes sparkling in the delim 
achievement. ‘Here’s a plan of. the study in wht 
safe is—arrangement of furniture and all.” 

She. drew out a_professional-looking blueprint) 
handed it to her companion with conscious pride. 4 
delving again into her handbag, she produced a cum 
complicated key. ; ae 

“And this is a duplicate latchkey to a side door 
opens directly into the study from the street: Pa 
these things on the faint chance that I might finda 
man in a thousand who is willing to. open that 
me,” she concluded with appealing wistfulness. 


| 3 ppesen se glanced at the blueprint, ran his} 
speculatively over the intricate ratchet of the 
fered key, and then handed both ‘back to the gith; 
the table, who waited, breathless with anxiety, 
to speak. He summoned the waiter and paid the et 
“Miss Macon;” he said, “I-want to thank you ® 
most: interesting hour I can remember. - You firsts 
me, then’ interested me and ‘now completely am 


. I really wish I could aid you; but a girl as clever ® 


are is too clever not to realize that a proposition 
yours—one in which you ask a man to risk his | 
blindly—one that even may be a police trap—one= 
“But it isn’t—it isn’t,” she -cried resentfully, . 
you can’t believe me capable of planning such 
against a man of whom I beg aid.” 4 
“You are too clever not to realize that @ PrOy 
such as yours,” repeated Blackie imperturbably, “353 
lutely the most impossible, .quixotic, reckless, 1 
and femininely impractical one I ever heard oF @x—® 
hear. ~Any man who would consider it is capable of wom 
ing into the penitentiary with eyes wide open. Fe 
“You wont do it?” she whispered, her vole 
under the flood of disappointment that swept 
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over. het: Ks 











on Himmel! A woman\” cried the owner of the house. The blond man leaped at Miss Macon and seized the wrist of the hand that held the revélver. One 
quick wrench, and the weapon was snapped from her fingers and fell to the floor. 
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“You wont do it— 
and you were my 
last chance!” 
2. ees 
showed on her 
lashes. 

a he - 80," 
Blackie went on, 
“because your 
proposition to me 
is all I have called it,— 
and considerably more,— 
I'll accept it.” 

He leaned 

toward her and 

lowered his 
voice. 


& wa 


Spitting jets of flame 

from more than one 

revolver followed the 
fugitives. 









“Miss Macon,” he said, “I’m 
going to crack that safe for you 
to-night.” 

Doris Macon, her eyes still brimming 
with tears, forgot that young ladies accus- 
tomed to dining at Morton’s do not clasp and 
squeeze their escorts’ hands across public dining- 
tables. She caught Boston Blackie’s in hers and 
most undeniably and brazenly pressed'them. Then. with 
a smile like sunshine breaking from ‘behind storm-clouds, 
she looked up at him. 

“You have saved all of us,” she whispered gently. “I 
knew you would be my one man in a thousand. Now, 
I’ve just one more request.” 

Ten minutes of pleading by the girl—ten minutes of 
slowly weakening refusal by Blackie; then with a gesture 
of resignation he capitulated. 

“Very well,” he said. “I “agree. “Have™sit your: own 
way. Neither of us could break into Sing Sing, anyway, 
even though we tried. Matteawan is all.we need fear.” 

At a quarter before midnight Boston Blackie -loitered 
along Forty-fifth Street between Broadway .and. Sixth 
Avenue, studying the passing stream of ‘auto-traffic with 
a casual but watchful eye. In an inner pocket was a two- 
_ ounce bottle of nitroglycerin—‘“soup” to members of the 
craft that use it. In another pocket-was‘a tin of mushy 
soap; in still another pocket were ‘a couple of fulminat- 
ing ‘caps and a coil of fuse. Slung beneath his left arm 
was a revolver, heavy-barreled, and equally efficacious as 
a bludgeon or firearm. 

So accoutered, he would have been a rich prize for an 
ambitious plain-clothes man, a~fact none realized better 
than he. But for once he was taking unnecessary risks 
deliberately; for one night he had delivered himself to 
the guidance of impulse instead of his usual logical, cool- 
brained calculation. 


Miss Doris, Safe-crag 


He was waiting for Miss Doris Macon; and x 
waited, the night’s events, past and to come, revolved iy 
his mind as he sought futilely to grasp some loose 
that would be the starting point for a solution of the mys 
tery that involved her. 

Her final demand had been that she be permitted » 
accompany him and participate personally in breaking opey 
the safe. 

It was unheard of, and yet— _Instinctively he recap. 
nized that some driving necessity, not a whim, was m 
sponsible for the earnest, insistent plea to which, at ky 
and reluctantly, he had acceded. To a professional gi 
cracker the expedition, outwardly at least, suggested mp 
unusual hazards. But to a young girl—a girl of refin. 
ment and the sphere of life to which Doris Macon mp. 
mistakably belonged—the possible consequences of {ly 
risk were ruinous. She admitted this but persisted 
her assertion that circumstances made it tnavoidabl 
Somehow Blackie felt her judgment might be right. 

“One of two things is true,” he thought. “Either ther 
is far more at stake to-night than even I suspect, or gy 
is the victim of some yellow-hearted scoundrel who js 
sending a young girl to do a job he doesn’t dare attemp 
himself. Either way, now that I’ve started, I’ll see he 
through without harm. I was right, however, for all o 

sakes, in dropping a precautionary anchor out to wind 

ward.” 

A handsome electric swerved in to the curb aml 
stopped. Blackie stepped toward it; then as he glimpse 
the person within, he hesitated in sudden suspicion. Th 
figure was not the one he expected. He saw a capped aml 
goggled driver in a long raincoat from beneath which ke 
caught sight of slender legs unmistakably incased is 
trousers. 

As he stood irresolute for a second, the door of the car 
was swung open and a soft voice called him. 

“Get in, Mr. Smith,” it said. Unquestionably the voir 
was Miss Doris Macon’s. 

Blackie entered the car, pulled the door shut, tumed 
toward the girl deliberately and inspected her from head 
to foot. 

She wore an auto-cap over a close-fitting, short-cropped 

wig. Huge goggles hid her eyes and all of her 


“=, face except the delicate curves of lips 

. and chin. Heavy gloves wv 

ered her hands. As his 

eyes fell , # to the slim, trouser-cov 
ered legs that showed beneath 


the end of her 
drew its conceal- 
around her. 
“Don’t,” she commanded, turning her head to hide 
deepening flush. “Please don’t stare so. I know they? 
terrible, but they’re necessary—just this once.” : 
“And still some people assert crime doesn’t pay a mali, 
said Blackie as if speaking to himself. 
As they turned into Broadway, Miss Macon was forced 
to check her car’s speed sharply to avoid smashing il 
a.suddenly slowing vehicle ahead. 
“In one of my pockets there’s a particularly irritable 
explosive professionally known as soup,” said Blackie. “I 
cbjects strenuously to being jarred. If you wish to lea 
anything more permanent than a hole in the middle of 
Broadway a8 a monument to your departure from ts 
world, it will be wise to avoid automobiles, curbstones, 
water-hydrants and other like impediments.” 
“T’ll admit I’m excited,” replied Miss Macon, 
not hit anything. I know how to drive.” : 
As the electric sped on out Broadway, neither of iS 
occupants noted another car that trailed them out of 
Forty-fifth Street and now was following unobtrusively 4 
block behind. : 
“We're almost there,” said Miss Macon twenty*minul® 
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the downtown flare of light had faded behind them 
into the more modest illumination of a residential sec- 





Good!” said her companion, rousing himself from the 
‘. which had eliminated conversation during the ride. 
“Prive past the house slowly but without stopping and 


nit 

ing ‘at it out to me. I want to look it over and then take 
a gance at that professionally prepared blueprint you 

le 4 

= *That’s the house—the corner one with the two en- 

, at lay ME frances,” she said a moment later. : 

nal safe. “Sp that’s where the study is, with the precious safe 

ested my MM init, eh!” the safe-cracker answered, glancing at the girl 

f refine. M curiously with a queer, half-enlightened look in his eyes. 

con wn “IT think I recognize it.” 

OF the “You probably do, if you read the papers,” Miss Macon 

isted in MF said, and lapsed into silence. 

widabe @ Blackie turned again toward the house, memorizing 

t. each detail of its location and architecture. He saw an 

er ther old-fashioned brownstone residence with a main entrance 

, or te @ fronting on the street on which their car was traveling. 


who s @ It was a corner house and had a second entrance open- 
ing from the sidewalk of the cross-street directly into a 
room he knew must be the study that contained the safe. 
‘all ow No lights, not even a portico-lamp, showed on the lower 


0 wink @ flor or in the front rooms above. Looking back as the 
car passed, he saw thin squares of light gleaming from 
ith ani @ behind the curtains of two rooms, evidently in servants’ 
limpsed rs. The street was silent and deserted. 
n. The “If you are right about the owner of that house being 
ped and absent overnight, it looks decidedly easy,” Blackie said. 
hich he “He’s in Washington. He left this afternoon,” said the 
sed in girl. 
“He’s not married? You are sure there are no women- 
the car @ folks in the house?” queried Blackie. 
“Never,” answered Miss Macon, “except occasionally 
voice # when he gives the entertainments of which you prob- 
ably have read.” 
turned “Then a half-hour after his servants are asleep, 
nm head @ the absent gentleman’s safe will be open and its 


contents in your hands.” 
“It doesn’t seem possible it really can be 
of her @ ‘tue, not even now when I know it is,” 
of lips @ cried the girl, her hands trembling on the 
=s cow steering-bar. “If we find what is in that 
As his § room, Mr. Smith, it—” 
pr-COV- She checked the revelation on her 


lips. 
t, she ‘I wish I could tell you,” she said, 
closet smiling her confidence to him. “If it 
were only my own secret, I would, 
hide @ # butit concerns far bigger and graver 
hey @ things than either of us— 
+ @ things I have no right 


man, @ even to know, much 
—& les to tell.” 
forced “Turn off in a 
g into ® block or two, z -“«— 
and drive hack on Bh. ia 
table § the next street. Then ; 


. “it B double back and come 
Jeavé @ Out past the house again,” 
lle of § commanded Blackie, intent 
) this @ om the professional task. 





it 1 § On their second Ba a 
ip past the aoa rae. 
of its Bf Msidence, it was PW (ORF 
at of = from cellar 1 sh ae ae 
ely a across the and down the 
i ce* Ad et. nek to their auto. Farther away, Blackie 
. Slanced heard the rat-a-tat-tat of a policeman’s 
at his watch. night-stick. 
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“A quarter to one,” he said. “At one the copper on 
this beat should pull a box a couple of blocks farther out. 
He’ll be traveling out,—away from the place we’re inter- 
ested in,—I think, but we must be sure. We'll time our- 
selves to pass that police-box at exactly one and make 
absolutely sure Mr. Flatfoot is out of the way. Then for 
the safe! Meanwhile let me have that blueprint and key, 
please.” 

The girl complied. As their hands met, Blackie felt that 
hers was icy cold and trembling. 

“Getting a little nervous and frightened, aren’t you?” 

“Nervous but not frightened. I’m not afraid of any- 
thing—unless we fail,” she added as an afterthought. “But 
we wont fail, will we? Don’t worry about me. I’m not 
going to be a hindrance.” 

“No, we wont fail,” the man beside her promised, “pro- 
viding your calculations are correct.” 

Then he opened the blueprint and forgot her in im- 
planting indelibly in his mind every detail of the arrange- 
ment of the study. 

At one o’clock they passed the police-box and saw the 
guardian of the law report to headquarters over its wires 
and start out along his beat, idly swinging his night-stick. 

“He’s out of the way for an hour at least,” said Blackie 
with satisfaction. “Now we’ll get to work.” 

Under his instructions Miss Macon 
parked the electric in the partial 
shelter of an alleyway a half-block 
from their goal; then Blackie laid 
a fatherly hand on her arm. 

“Miss Macon,” he said 
gently, “you can be of much 
more service here in the car 
than inside the 
house. I’m 
likely to need 
this auto un- 
der circum- 
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stances in 
which sec- 
onds may 
mean escape 
or capture. If 
you will wait 
here, ll turn 
this little trick 
and bring you 
whatever is in that 
safe, unopened, ex- 
actly as it comes into 
my hands. There is 
no need for you to risk 
more, surely.” 


“No, that wont 
do,” the girl contra- 
dicted. “If we find 


what we want, it may 
be necessary for me 
to swear I took it 
from that safe with 

my own hands.. I’m 

going with you, 

please.” 

Blackie looked at 
her gloomily. 

“All right,” he 
said. “Turn round, 
please.” naeeetntt 

He: knotted: a 
handkerchief loosely 

around her neck. 
“If anything happens 
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while we are in the house,—if we are interrupted in any 
way,—slip that up over the lower part of your face,” he 
instructed. ‘You mustn’t be recognized as a woman, 
whatever happens, and your mouth and chin would betray 
you. 

He drew a pair of rubber hospital-gloves from a pocket 
and put them on. 

“Keep on your gauntlets,’ he commanded. “Only 
amateurs leave finger-prints, and we’re both professionals 
to-night.” 

From his coat pocket he drew a cap with a mask drop- 
ping from its visor. He doubled the mask out of sight 
in the crown and put on the cap, stowing his soft hat 
away in a pocket. Then he threw open his coat and ex- 
amined the loads in the disclosed gun and slipped it back 
into its holster. The girl shuddered as the light fell on the 
barrel of the weapon. 

“IT pray you wont have to use that,” she whispered. 

“So do I,” said Blackie. “Well, we’re ready. Come on. 
We'll walk once round the block and make a last inspec- 
tion before we go in.” 


S they crossed the street, the headlights of a car that 
had halted farther down the block and behind them 
caught them in its glare for a second. 

“Another car has stopped in this block,” warned the 
girl, catching at his arm. 

“T saw it. It doesn’t matter,” said Blackie without 
interest. 

Neither gave the second automobile another thought, 
though it was the one that had followed them from Forty- 
fifth Street, trailing behind throughout each of the devious 
turnings they had made during the night. 

Blackie’s inspection of the house seemed to satisfy him. 
At the foot of the steps leading to the study door he paused. 

“When we are inside, don’t speak or interfere or make 
the slightest noise, no matter what happens,” he said to 
his amateur helper. “If I am interrupted or there is any 
alarm, don’t wait for anything or anybody. »Run for your 
car and get home without thinking of speed laws. Never 
mind me. I’ll look out for myself. And also, while we’re 
inside, obey me implicitly. Will you?” 

“Yes, I promise,” said the girl between teeth that chat- 
tered in spite of herself. 

Blackie, with Miss Macon at his elbow, slipped up 
to the door with a step noiseless as a cat’s. The room 
was dark as a tomb. The safe-cracker laid his ear over 
the keyhole and listened. Then with a touch as delicate 
aS a musician’s, he slipped the key into the lock and 
opened the door inch by inch without making a sound 
audible a yard away. With one foot on the threshold, 
he studied the room foot by foot with eyes that gradually 
pierced the darkness and ears ready instantly to detect 
the sound of breathing in its Stygian gloom. 

Sure now that the room was empty, he stepped inside, 
motioned the girl in after him and closed the door as 
carefully as he had opened it. He beckoned her to a 
chair and went over the room again, quickly, thoroughly, 
throwing the sharp rays of a fountain-pen flash-lamp here 
and there at intervals. Opposite the door through which 
they had entered was another, opening into a reception- 
hall. Blackie closed and locked this door with a mas- 
ter-key he selected from a bunch. 

The study had two bay-window alcoves, one at the 
front, the other at the side. Both were draped with por- 
tiéres that hung partly across them in heavy folds. Tak- 
ing Miss Macon’s hand, he led her to the alcove nearest 
the street door and gently pushed her behind the con- 
cealing drapery. 

“Stay here,” he whispered. She nodded. 

Then he turned his attention to the safe. It was built 
in the wall opposite the alcoves. He studied it inch by 
inch with his flash-lamp and then turned the tiny gleam 
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on the paneled woodwork beside it and continued his 
scrutiny. 

Evidently he found what he was seeking, for he knel 
and ripped up the heavy carpet where it touched the wall 
Beneath it two wires appeared, leading down from the 
woodwork beside the safe. These he severed, one by oy 
with the greatest care; then he rose and went to oq 
on the safe itself with the dexterous surety of a magi, 
workman. 

Watching breathlessly from her hiding-place, Mig 
Macon saw him carefully cement the crack around the sale 
door with the mushy soap he took from his pocket. Noy 
at the upper left-hand corner, he fashioned a tiny soapoy 
opening into the one spot in the crack about the doy 
not yet made air-tight. He drew out a bottle and wig 
great caution measured out the liquid drop by drop iniy 
a graduated glass such as druggists use. The contents of 
this glass he poured into the soap-cup and watched i 
seep slowly through the crack into the safe. When the 
last drop had disappeared, he fixed a cap and a pieg 
of fuse over the crack through which the explosive haj 
vanished, and fastened it in its place securely with moe 
soap. Then he inspected his work carefully with th 
flash-lamp and seemed satisfied. 

Blackie next moved a large upholstered armchair » 
before the safe, placing it carefully to catch the strong 
box door noiselessly when the irresistible force of th 
explosive behind it tore it from its place. He then crossed 
the room to his trembling companion and laid a reassur. 
ing hand on her arm. 

“Everything is ready,” he whispered. ‘Don’t be fright. 
ened, and don’t move or make a sound after the explo- 
sion. Above all, don’t scream. There will be a noise » 
louder than a firecracker, a puff of smoke—and the door 
will fall into that chair. Then we'll take what we want 
and go.” 

He returned te the fuse dangling from the safe door, 
struck a match and lighted it. 

With the hypnotic fascination of one looking into th 
eyes of a creeping beast about to spring, the girl watched 
the spitting flame crawl upward toward the cap. Blackie, 
with a satisfied glance over his work, crossed the room and 
took refuge in the second alcove as the fuse burned sput- 
teringly. 

The fire was within a couple of inches of the cap, and 
Miss Macon was nerving herself for the ordeal of the 
explosion, when quick steps ascended the stone staits 
outside the door through which they had entered. A key 
sounded in the lock. The. whistled air of a gay Viennese 
waltz-tune floated in from without the door. 

One quick glance at the half-inch of remaining fuse 
showed Blackie the impossibility.of preventing the exple 
sion. He sprang across the reom: to the frankly terror 
stricken girl. 

“Here comes the man who should be in Washington,’ 
he whispered. ‘“He’s just in time to see us open his salé. 
Keep absolutely still and out of sight, and leave him ® 
me.” 

He darted to his own hiding-place as the door was flung 
open and a square-shouldered, blondly handsome man 
early middle age stepped into the room and switched 0 
the lights. 


T HERE was a dull flash, « sharp explosion—and the 
door of the safe bulged outward and dropped exactly 
in the center of the chair set to receive it; an acrid, chol 
ing cloud of smoke rolled out from within the safe and 
drifted across the room. ; 
The newcomer staggered backward and reeled agailis 
the wall as the explosion flashed in his face. Them, 
ing himself unhurt, he spat out a fierce oath and g 
once toward the safe. Sight of the wreckage seemed 
madden him beyond the (Continued on page 146) 
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“He fell in love with you?” 
asked Sister Sartoris gently. 
“I thought so. And I fell in, 


over head and ears, with him.” 
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By C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


ISTER SARTORIS had ah afternoon off 

duty at the Hospital of the Entente Cor- 

diale at Mentone, and had taken the 
tam to Monte Carlo, to see what the place 
wis like. She had been nursing at Mentone for two 
months, and this was the first time she had come to Monte 
Carlo, the first time she had felt enough curiosity for the 
short journey. It was rather odd, but to-day she had 
actively wanted to come, as if a mysterious some one were 
ugently summoning her by wireless. That was foolish, of 
course; but when one’s nerves are keyed high, strained by 
lard work, and pulled this way and that by pity, one isn’t 
oe for one’s feelings. Besides, Sister Sartoris was 


She got out of the tram where shabby St. Roman began 
0 merge into smart Monte Carlo, and walked along the 
Staight white street, looking into windows of shops whose 

bat gayety seemed plucky to her in war-time. She 

fazed with interest at the facades of hotels transformed 

to hospitals and convalescent homes, and at last wan- 

gh the public gardens, where wounded soldiers 

tt, past the Casino, and down onto the famous Terrace of 
mich she had often heard. 


It was not an afternoon of true Riviera sunshine. A 


C mistra] blew, bringing from the west ragged indigo 
Which would let down rain when the wind dropped. 
were somewhat protected; but the terrace, 


Illustrated by 


cA MAGDALEN of the great war is the 
heroine of this poignant story by two noted 
writers who have lived these war-years in Paris. 


overlooking a wide sweep of sea and moun- 
tains, took the full force of the buffeting blast. 


F. R. GRUGER Only a few brave spirits were walking there; 


and of all the seats set back against a hedge 
of flowering shrubs, or in front, close to the balustrade, but 
one was sheltered. A clump of laurels and a curve of the 
terrace screened it from the west wind, and when Margaret 
Sartoris had walked till she was tired, she sat down there 
to rest. The mistral tossed perfumes to her, like bouquets 
of invisible flowers: fragrance of datura and pittosporum 
and orange-blossoms—sweet, poignant scents which touch 
the heart strangely, as certain Italian music does. 

A rush of sadness swept over the woman, who was young 
still, though she had almost forgotten her youth since the 
war. She thought of her Irish lover, who had been killed 
fighting, a year ago; but after a moment she would not let 
herself think of him sadly. He was hers, always. She 
expected to meet him again some day. Meanwhile—she 
loved her work. As the ghosts of flowers blew across her 
face, she felt a great yearning over the sorrows of the world. 
She wished that she could help everybody. What she did, 
what she could do, seemed a small drop in the ocean of 
suffering. But the men’s gratitude was beautiful. 

As she recalled words said to her by wounded soldiers, 
and smiles better than words, she seemed to see a pair of 
black eyes staring up at her from a pillow. She had often 
thought of those eyes lately, wondering what gave them 
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bat was a minx. There was no doubt of that. 


on 
i 


animal” look. That was what she called it 
It wasn’t due to physical pain, though doubt- 
red; there was something that cut deeper. But 
was of the Foreign Legion: he was unlikely to 
i confidences about himself. People said Légion- 
wer did. 
artoris was still thinking, vaguely, with interest, 


Silent soldier who had lost his right foot a few days 


bn a girl came running along before the wind. She 
p front of the sheltered seat for which she had evi- 
na aiming; but at sight of the grave young woman 


no dress she drew back. The contrast between her 


almost apologetic manner, and her appear- 


i 550 marked as to have its comic side—or pathetic 


’s point of view decided which. 


She 
pot up to look more like a big, walking doll than 
being. Her hair was bleached to the yellow of 
old. Her large brown eyes were fringed with 
ss, eked out to twice their natural length and 
by means of black paint. Her arched brows were 

Her lips were tinted with coral and shaped 


. ipid’s bow. What her complexion had been orig- 
"Heaven alone knew— if it had not forgotten. At 
; was snow-white and rose-pink with liquid paint 


_She wore a smart toque of the peculiar flame- 
bd by Louis Bakst. This framed her small face 
d her hair pertly forward at the sides. Her dress 
th same flame-red, with a green-belted coat, and 
“green silk stockings which the very short, full 
ved halfway to the knees. She was slight and not 
licately poised figure; but even for her, the feet in 
fed red slippers were of an absurd smallness. In- 
iOgether she was absurd, a wretched little second- 
Ssional siren of the most exaggerated type. Quite 
me from that of the datura and orange-blos- 
vertised her presence. 
| stood hesitating in front of the one sheltered 
Waying on her ridiculous heels, she spoiled the sea- 
Many women would have glared at her virtuously, 
through her to pure spaces beyond the golden 
‘Margaret Sartoris had seen many strange sides 
fice she had become a nurse, and her viewpoint 
he girl as more pathetic than comic or offensive. 
D away because of me. if you want to rest,” she 
Pquiet pleasantness, in French. “This is the only 
the terrace where it seems possible to sit, in such 


a 


hank you. I mean, merci. But—aren’t you a 
se?” stammered the creature in English, as she 
| She took the farthest corner from the neat 
mavy blue, and tried to cover her filmily clad legs 
tam a ‘British nurse,’ ” answered Sister Sartoris, 
| “‘T supposed you were French.” 
f tell me I look French,” replied the girl. 
mpliment. But I’m American.” 
Said Margaret. She could easily have ended the 
ion with an “Oh!” but hers was not of those 
*Oh’s!” which chop things short. There was sur- 
sa tone..and some other feeling which she hardly 
therself, until she had taken a few.seconds to 
over. - Then she realized that she was stupidly 
this little tricked-out doll in a foreign country, 
irier for her and more anxious for her fate than if 
ben. a French girl in her native land. “Are you”— 
it hesitatingly-—“happy over here?” 
‘ question the brown eyes were suddenly suffused 
».The lids turned pink at the edges, where color 
through the “Pearl Balm”—or whatever it was. 
ay the girl whisked out a handkerchief from an imita- 
id bag and soaked up the tears before they could 


“T guess 


Bes 
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bring about a ruinous mingling of lashes and complexion. 
“Oh, happy!” she repeated with a little sound between a 
sniff and a choke. “That’s a lot to say.” 

“Yes, that’s a lot, to say,” echoed Margaret. “Espe- 
cially in the war. We can’t any of us be very happy, ex- 
cept in just doing the best we can.” 

“Ah, that’s it!” The girl choked again and used her 
handkerchief as before. “You’re doing your bit, all right, 
Sister—a grand bit, I bet. But some of us,—me for in- 
stance,—we—there’s nothing for us to do except give a few 
francs to the Red Cross, when we can afford to.” 

Margaret was yearning over the creature. Some tele- 
pathic message throbbed to her beneath the spoken words. 
She caught an undertone like a wail of despair or a cry for 
help: and she knew that she would be glad to help, if she 
could do so without seeming to preach or patronize. 

“I feel sure you’re generous, and do your best in that 
way,” she said in her soft Irish voice—which in certain 
tones was the very music of kindness. ‘But from the way 
you speak, I fancy you want to do something else, that you 
don’t quite see how to do. Why shouldn’t you do it if you 
wish?” 

The girl shrilled out a bitter laugh. “Why? Well—look 
at me! Would you have me in your hospital?” 

“You mean you'd like to be a nurse?” asked Margaret. 

“That’s the very thing my heart’s aching to be! To 
help—instead of doing harm.” The handkerchief was in- 
adequate. A trickle of black wandered over each cheek. 

“My poor child, I’m afraid you’re miserable!” said 
Margaret. ‘“I—somehow felt you were, the minute I saw 
you.” 

“Ts that why you told me I could sit down by you?” 

“Partly. But you had as much right to the seat as I. 
Is there anything I can do—any advice I can give? You 
want to be a nurse. Have you trained at all?” 

“T was beginning, in New York, when—when—but that 
led to all my trouble.” 

“Don’t tell me anything you’d rather not tell; but if—” 

“Oh, I’d give a whole lot to talk, if—if it doesn’t bother 
you, Sister. Do you mind my calling you Sister?” 

“Of course I don’t mind. I like it. And I’m not both- 
ered. I’m interested. People do tell nurses their troubles, 
you know.” 

“Maybe you can guess some of mine,” said the girl. 
“But I'll tell you a bit, anyhow. ’Tisn’t money. I can 
always get money—that is, I can if I go on the way I am 
now. But oh, Sister, if you knew how I fee// I hate to go 
on—TI hate it! I was never—meant to be like what I am. 
It came by accident. I’m from the country, and I got 
tired of staying there. Some girls I knew went to cities 
and did well. I lived with an aunt. She was the only 
person I had left in the world. I guess she’d sort of for- 
gotten how it felt to be young. She was the dressmaker in 
our village. I helped her. When I’d saved twenty-five 
dollars, I cut away and went to New York. I got a job in 
a department-store for the Christmas rush. But I didn’t 
like it. 


VEN. then I wanted to be a nurse—I don’t know why. 

It was just in me! The thought made me feel as if 

there was a big warm thing in my breast, on a cold day. 

One of the girls had a sister who was in a nursing home. 

When my job finished at_the store, she introduced -me. 

They were wanting a probationer. I was so keen they took 

me on spec. I'd only to. wash up floors and things like 

that. You know! Still, I watched the nurses, and I got 
the idea. 

“There was a sort of star patient in the home then. 
Everybody envied his nurses: He had a day one and a 
night one,.for he’d been hurt ‘pretty bad. He was a flying 
man—a well-known one, and young. The tale went round 
that he was awful good-looking, and sort of fascinating too. 
One evening when he was better, the night-nurse had an 
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invitation out, and there was no one free to take her place. 
By that time he was so well there was nothing for her to do 
but sit still and watch. When I heard what was up, I 
offered. He was awake, and noticed me—made me talk to 
him. Oh, well, I suppose you can guess the rest!” 

“He fell in love with you?” said Sister Sartoris gently. 

“T thought so. And I fell in, over head and ears, with 
him. I was a silly kid in those days! I thought he was 
going to marry me. Gee! It does seem long ago!” 

“And was it long?” The question came after a moment’s 
pause. 


The Ti 


disappeared as if some cloud had swallowed him UD in hi 
airplane, and I—to get East again I had to go with anothe 
man. I couldn’t have got back any other way, or | woul, 
My heart wasn’t in that life. 

“All the same, I made the best of things; and when th 
papers said ke—the man I cared about—had gone 
France, to offer his services in the flying corps, I sold pride 
living thing I could lay hands on—things the second mn 
had given—and packed up to go too. I thought, now 
society lady had thrown him over and he was down op his 
luck, maybe he’d be glad to see me, after all.” 
































Her voice broke toward the last. “ What will become of her— my poor Nell?” “Nell is her name!" the man repeated. Margaret started. He had spoken in Engi 
7 


“It was the spring of 1914—before the war. I was sick 
enough to die, when I found out he didn’t want me for his 
wife. He went way out West to show off a new flying 
stunt he had, and I sold some jewelry he’d given me, so I 
could follow. I hoped when he saw how much I cared— 
But say—what must you think of me for telling you all 
this stuff!” 

“T’m interested,” the older woman assured her. 

“You are good! I haven’t had anyone else I could speak 
to since—it all began to happen. A lot of the girls are 
real kind, but I wouldn’t think of talking like this to them. 
And if I did, they wouldn’t understand. Not but what 
plenty of them are sad too. But they’re French. I’m a 
stranger. I’ve learned to jabber a bit—had to. I’ve been 
in France over a year. Paris first, then some of the water- 
ing places, then Marseilles, then Nice and now here. 

“Oh, but I forgot! Ive run too far ahead. I never 
managed to see Aim in California. I understand now; he 
had his friends keep me off, He was flirting with some 
society girl. I heard she threw him down afterward for 
an old man—a millionaire. But I tried to make myself 
believe, then, that it was her fault—that she’d heard about 
me and was jealous. When the war broke out, he simply 


““And—was he?” Margaret asked. 

“T never found him. Maybe it was a lie the papers tol 
about his coming over to this side. Anyhow, I could never 
find out. It seemed as if I’d die at first, in a stamp 
country all alone, and every cent of money gone. But | 
didn’t. I hung on. Mercy! How often I’ve wished tht 
I’d just let go—before the worst.” 

“You poor child!” exclaimed Sister Sartoris. She # 
quite sure now, that the paint and powder, and even tt 
heels and the perfume, were pathetic. ‘Don’t tell me aly 
more, till you feel better.” (The girl was crying bitterly) 
“Let me be the one to tell you something. If you ty 
want to help, as you say, and if you’d like to go ml! 
hospital, I believe I can get you a place. Not in ours, ™ 
we’ve a long waiting-list, but here at Monte Carlo. A net 
one has been started in what used to be a German D0* 
The matron—if one can call her that in an Hopital Milita 
—came to see us last week, and I thought of calling on ber 
before going home to-day. The Sisters are of a religiows 
order, and all French. Being a military hospital, there 182 
much luxury, and things may be rather hard. But 
badly in need of voluntary workers, it seems. You havel 
the training for regular nursing, (Continued om poge ud) 
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A Résumé of the 
~~ Opening Chapters 
"FAHEODORA MARCH had 
T gone “on her own.” The 
“& yeast of youth had sent 
her out of her little Northern 
Michigan home—had made her look 
With disfavor upon her long-known 
itor Adam Crane and caused her to 
Tbe! against the commonplaces of her 
@mall-town life with her small-town 


"Her first flight took her on a visit to her 

maternal uncle Jim Straight—a strange man, 

Who lived with his four grown boys in a hunt- 

inglodge in the Sierra Nevadas. One of the four boys— 

ee Jim Junior, Brampton and Larry—was not his son; 
he had never told them which it was, had treated all 

alike, and had made each promise, after finishing college, 

toremain at the Lodge until thirty years old. Larry, who 

Was a violinist of real power, fell in love with Theodora— 

Teddy, as she was called. And Teddy liked Larry; but 

her restlessness soon sent her away again. 

In San Francisco Teddy earned notice and a hundred 
dollars by. an exhibition swim around the dangerous Seal 
Rock. This attracted the notice of the motion-picture 
people, and they engaged her to do stunts of the sort. 

Meanwhile the three younger Straight boys had de- 
manded release from their promise to stay at the Lodge. 

‘Tm going to free you,” Straight told them, “—let you 
enter into rotten business and a rottener society, let you 
pursue whatever chimera of success or fame you desire, 

you suffer as I have suffered. 

“Go out.. Win your tin crowns. But the time will come 
when you will be glad to come back here and rest.” 

ntly Teddy wearied of motion-picture work, took 

If and her savings to New York and began the study 

of acting. There she again met Larry, who was playing his 

Wolin at a cabaret, and Brampton, who was working as 

reporter. And there she at length “landed a part” in a 

Waudeville sketch. The leading man, Rupert Norworth, 
‘fell in love with her and offered her a better part in another 
“Payiet with him. And then Thurston, the great producer, 
Sent for her. 
bY 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


“No one cares where you eat or sleep, but they are sure to look at your clothes.” 
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“I shouldn't have le 
you kiss me like that,” 


she said. “]’m sorry.” 


CHAPTER VI 


RANT THURSTON was in a genial mood—not 
that his geniality expressed itself in the obvious 
manner that his friend Chase would have used; 

but a close observer would have seen that his cravat was 
not so sober-hued as the ones he usually wore, and there 
was a pink carnation in his buttonhole instead of the 
accustomed white gardenia. Teddy, however, caught his 
mood the moment she entered his office, and felt less re- 
straint in his presence than she would have believed pos- 
sible when she talked to him the week previous. She 
walked swiftly to his desk and took his hand in the firm, 
— grasp that she had learned from her brothers at 
ome. 

“Why all the bright smiles? I hope you haven’t got 
an engagement,” said Thurston, smiling himself, a humor- 
ous light in his gray eyes. 

“That’s an unkind wish, but it is granted,” said Teddy, 
seating herself without invitation, in the chair next his 
own. 

“Not so very unkind in view of the fact that I am going 
to give you one myself.” 

“Really?” Her eyes were shining with happiness as 
she waited breathless for him to explain. 

He sat watching her for a minute without speaking, 
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prolonging the pleasure of looking at her flushed young 
face. 

“How many weeks longer does your sketch stay in 
New York?” he aske 1. 

“Two weeks. Did you see it?” 

“T did; and I intended to see you afterward, but there 
were sO many young men waiting for you that I retired 
like the discreet old gentleman that I am.” 

He was looking like anything but a discreet old gentle- 
man, Teddy thought, as he sat there with his hard, firm 
mouth softened now by a smile, and his dark brown hair 
faintly streaked with gray. He was decidedly handsome, 
and Teddy felt again the strange fascination which he had 
exercised over her at the Lodge, and the accompanying 
fear. 

“That must have been the night Cousin Brampton 
called,” she explained. ‘“He’s the only man who has ever 
waited at the stage door during my brief footlight expe- 
rience. Incidentally,” she added, laughing, “I may say 
that I have been just a wee bit disappointed that I haven’t 
attracted more Johnnies.” 

Thurston laughed also, realizing more keenly than she 
did herself just what her preconceived ideas of stage-life 
had been. 

“That will all come in time,” he said. “Just now you 
had better forget all about Johnnies and run home to bed 
after the show like a good little girl. You have two weeks 
more with the sketch in New York. Give Mr. Norworth 
notice to-day and report at the Broadway Theater to- 
morrow morning for rehearsals in ‘The Foil.’ Here’s 
your part; it’s just a bit—the part Mazie Carrothers has 
been playing. Have you seen the show?” 

Teddy shook her head. 

“All the better—she did it very badly. It runs six 
weeks more here in New York and then goes on the road. 
I think it will do you good to get some road experience, 
and when you come back, I’ll have something really worth 
while for you. This bit is just an introduction to Broad- 
way. Your salary will be fifty dollars a week in New 
York and a bit more on the road. Here’s a note to the 
director at the Broadway. He'll be expecting you. Now 
run along; I’m a busy man.” 

But Teddy didn’t run along. Instead she stood trying 
to find words with which to thank him. 

“T haven’t time for that just now,” he said, his face 
resuming its normal-expression of cold austerity. And as 
she reluctantly turned away, he added: 

“By the way, I haven’t got your address and telephone- 
number. Better give them to me.” 


ACING Teddy now was_the problem of breaking the 
news to Norworth. This she did after the show that 
night. She had lingered purposely over the removal of 
her make-up, so that the Camerons would go on to the 
restaurant ahead of her. She knew that Norworth would 
wait. 

“How’d you get it?” he asked when she had told him 
that she had a part in “The Foil” and would not stay 
with the sketch after it left New York. Of the new act 
for two, which he had planned to share with her next 
_ season, she said nothing; but there was no doubt that he 

understood. 

“Through Dave Smith,” she said; which was in a way 
true. 


“You might have told me you had other plans,” he said.: 


“T didn’t know you were still working with Smith. But 
it’s only what a man’s got to expect. Women in the 
profession don’t know what gratitude means. You train 
one so she can act, or so she thinks she.can act, and she 
leaves you at the first opportunity.” 

“I’m sorry, but you see it is really a big opportu- 
nity for me,” said Teddy meekly. 

“Sure, and that’s all you see; but what are you going 
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to do when it closes? It can’t have more than a few 
more to run. It isn’t new. No one’s going to pay 4 
attention to your work, and you'll find yourself out, igg 
middle of the season.” of 
HEY had arrived at the restaurant, and Teddy was 
spared the necessity of answering. Realizing Riper 
Norworth’s mood, the Camerons restrained their enti 
asm at the news, but once inside their house, —— 
expressed their genuine pleasure in her opportunity, 7 

Mazie Carrothers’ part was not the only one in “fp 
Foil” that was being recast, and so Teddy was not am 
barrassed by being the only new one at rehearsals, Her 
days were very full now. She rehearsed almost daily from 
ten to twelve with “The Foil;” then there was a matings 
to be played twice a week, and she must work every night 
with the Norworth sketch. A 

Norworth became again the irritable, fault-finding may 
ager of rehearsal-days. He did not attempt to chan 
Teddy’s mind. He had expected to win her because @ 
the material advantages he had to offer. If some om 
else offered a better engagement, it was natural that she 
should accept. This did not prevent him from being @ 
disagreeable as possible while they were together, but ® 
accepted the inevitable and began a search for some gil 
to take her place. After all, when he thought it over 
Teddy wasn’t such a good-looker; Broadway was full of 
better partners. 

There was very little time for seeing Larry during thes 
two weeks, but Teddy did see him nevertheless. Almost 
every day there was at least an hour in which they could 
be together. Sometimes they met for luncheon or t& 
or at her preposterously early dinner-hour, which he shared, 
for he too must work while other people dined. Some 
times he even visited her in her shabby room. There wa 
no impropriety in this. It was as eminently proper @ 
that part of Forty-fifth Street as her own “parlor” wasa@ 
home. Sometimes Brampton was with them, but not offem 
He had hinted to Teddy that there was “a girl” he would 
like to have her meet. : 

Between Theodora and Larry there was a subtle © 
straint, a quietness of things unsaid, even while they 
talked incessantly of her work and his, and of the old 
days at the Lodge. They talked too of the future, Oi 
only as a bright land of wonder and romance in whi 
they should be famous people. She knew that he loved 
her just as he had loved her that night in the foothill 
of the Sierras. The wonder of the moonlight still & 
veloped them—the silence of the hills, and the home-tall 
of the cottage lights shining below them in the valley 
Some day he would speak again, and she did not know 
what answer. she would give him. Even to herself sit 
would not admit that she returned his love. 

She had written to Uncle Jim, telling him about Lamy 
and Brampton in New York and giving him all the 
formation she could gather about the other boys in Sa 
Francisco, realizing that his heart was hungry for the news 
she sent, though his pride was so great that he would give 
no sign. : 

The rehearsals with “The Foil” were almost finished, 
and she was waiting rather impatiently for the time 
she could finally say good-by to Rupert Norworth 4 
make her début in a Broadway production. One 
when she was preparing to go to rehearsal, she : 
an engagement she had made to go to tea with Lamy ® 
the afternoon. As usual she was angry with herself 
allowing him to occupy so large a place in her 
but even in her anger she caught herself trying to Tec 
her career on the stage with Larry and marriage. 
of the big actresses were married. If she did. sue 
and Larry’s opera was produced—why not? But they 
were cousins. It wasn’t right for first cousins to mary 
She remembered a story her mother had told her abot 
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“Iwonder how much you learned on the road,” he said. She did not answer. The hand on her shoulder moved, and she was conscious that his arm was about | 
her waist. Slowly, gently, he drew her closer, and their lips met in a long kiss. i 
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some first cousins who married. Their children were all 
imbeciles. But they were poor, illiterate people—perhaps 
their children would have been imbeciles anyway. It was 
all so complicated. Surely if Larry were her cousin she 
wouldn’t be thinking of him in this way. He must be the 
“odd” one. Then she decided that it was only her desire 
that he should be the odd one that made her think so. It 
might just as easily be Joe or Jimmy or Brampton—prob- 
ably Brampton. 

The telephone on the floor below her was ringing, and 
the aérial artist, in other words the trapeze-performer, who 
was always lurking in the hall waiting for telephone-mes- 
sages, called her name. 

It was Thurston’s voice that answered her over the 
telephone. “Can you meet me for tea this afternoon?” 
he asked, naming a popular restaurant a short distance 
from his office. 

“Yes; I can be there. Four o’clock.” 

She hadn’t forgotten her engagement with Larry. She 
was thinking of Larry even as she talked with Thurston. 
She wrote a note and sent it by a messenger to Larry’s 
lodging at once. “A business engagement,” she explained, 
and indeed she did regard it as a business engagement. 
Mr. Thurston had ceased to be a stepping-stone. She 
regarded him as a complete ladder on which she would 
climb to the very pinnacle of success as represented by 
her name in electric lights on Broadway. She wondered 
what he would have to say to her on this particular after- 
noon. She never thought of him as doing things on impulse 
as other men did. All his actions would be carefully. 
planned out beforehand. 

But if Thurston had any special purpose in asking her 
to tea, she did not discover it. He met her promptly 
at four o’clock and approved with a nod when she declined 
a cocktail and drank only tea. 

“I’ve wanted to go over to the rehearsal some morning 
this week, but can’t seem to find the time,” he said. 
“How are you getting on?” 

“All right—at least, I think so.” 

“You certainly haven’t much time to get into mis- 
chief when you are kept so busy. Are you 
sure it was your cousin Brampton 
who waited for you that 
night when I went to see 
you in vaudeville? . I 
didn’t see his face.” 

“J forgot that you 
didn’t know,” said Teddy. 
“They’re both here—Larry 
and Brampton. Joe and 
Jimmy are in San Fran- 
cisco.” She went on to 
tell him what she knew 
of the manner in which 
the boys left the Lodge, 
and about Larry’s opera. 

“We must go to Nealy’s 
some night and hear him 
play,” said Thurston. 

“Do you think he’d like 
that?” 

“Why not? Bigger men 
than he have begun that 
way. It would be quite 
a coincidence if you could 
make your début as a star 
on the same night that 
Larry makes his as a com- 
poser. We’d get some very 
unusual press-stories about 
it—pictures of the Lodge 
and you and Larry shoot- 
ing deer together.” He 


“I am glad,” 

he repeated. “Be- 

cause you do love 

me, and some day you are 
going to marry me.” 
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was smiling, but in spite of his joking manner, she fey 
that he was making promises. 2, 

“Do you really believe I'll ever be a great actress?” she 
asked. 

“A great actress? They are very rare, child. You, 1 
be a successful actress. I can make you that. It is you 
simple. All you need is opportunity and advertising, 7 
can give you both. But a great actress, that is a differs 
matter. It rests with you and chance. To act great 
one must live greatly. To express human emotions tw 
on the stage, one must have felt those emotions ip » 
life. If you have studied the lives of any of the re 
great actresses, you will understand what I mean, 
did not live the life that you are living. They knew mg 
of sorrow, and doubtless more of joy also. And they m 
sacrifices—compromises, perhaps you would call them 
Whatever you want in this life you can have—if you 
willing to pay the price. People who fail are those 
cannot or will not pay.” 

His face was like a mask as he talked, impersonal 
cold, but his voice was warm and vibrant, breaking thro 
the folds of convention and tradition that enwrapped § 
soul and opening up before her a vista of half-form 
hopes and desires, dreams of a life pulsating with emotig 
color, laughter, tears, music—freedom. : 

“I want to be a great actress, not just a success 
one. I don’t care what price I have to pay.” The soil 
of her own voice woke her with its intensity, and she ¢ 
back into her chair, a bit embarrassed. A 

“The price is often very high,” said Thurston, smili 
“And I am not at all sure that I would like to see ¥ 
pay it. Just now, however, your chief consideration she 
be getting to the theater on time.” : 

He looked at his watch, which he wore on the wi 
without seeming affected as do most American men Wil 
adopt the fashion. In a moment the atmosphere Ba 

been changed to one of every day, and Teddy 
conscious of a feeling of lightness and relief as @ 
some danger passed. : 
The following day when she returned to lt 


ea 
aa 


room after rehearsa!s, she found Larry waiting” 


for her. Even before he spoke, she knew that 
something was wrong. 
“T was disappointed not to see you yesterday,” 
he began. 
“T know; I was too, but one can’t always do 
as one likes, especially when one is at the bot- 
tom of things and wants to climb.” 
She could not have made a more unfor- 
tunate remark. 
“Tt was business, I suppose?” He tried 
to make his tone casual, but did not 
succeed. 
“Yes; I said so in my note—that 
is, I regarded it as business. I don't 
know what the man thought. I 
went to tea with Mr. Thurston.” 
“T know; Brampton saw 
you in the restau- 
rant. Couldn't 
you have told 
a him you were 
S gevua nd busy?” 
Sf = “I could, but I didnt 
Ta“ want to. He’s taking an interest 
in my work, and I can’t afford to 
rude or even indifferent to him. You ought 
to see that as well as I do, Larry.” 
“I don’t see it. I know Thurston’s rept 
tation, and I know that you can’t be seen many 
times with him, especially when you are working [oF 
him, without people talking.” 
“What nonsense, Larry! This isn’t Middleport!” 
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Breton asked her to read her lines while he gave the cues. She had only gone a little way when he interrupted her. “It’s uncanny,” he said. 
I have already made Miss March see Hermione as | see her.” 


have my idea exactly 


‘You can’t judge your social world by the size of the 
yin which you live, Teddy. Your world is as small 


we as in Middleport. Outside your profession, no one 


WS you or cares what you do. But the people in 
profession are the ones that count, so far as you 
concerned. They constitute your social world. The 
ie people who know you by sight also know Thurston, 
. if you're seen much together— I wish I could ex- 
i, Teddy; it’s difficult to make a girl like you under- 
i. What I’m trying to say is that it will make things 
tet for you with other men. They'll judge you by 
: standard of Thurston’s women. They’ll think that 
~e ee and sophisticated and everything that you 


: think you are exaggerating things. In the first place, 
mit believe there’s anything wrong with Mr. Thurston. 
me has anything definite to say about him—just 
mdoes. It isn’t fair. You don’t know anything about 
yourself. I do. His attitude to me has been gener- 
kind and honorable. I prefer to form my own judg- 

of his character.” 
had both grown excited, and when Teddy saw 
» helpless expression on Larry’s face, she realized 
come very near to quarreling, and she didn’t 
1 quarrel with Larry. 
;» Rot waste precious time talking about Mr. Thurs- 
the said. “I'll promise to be careful, and at the 
= Sg of danger I’ll run to you for protection.” She 
pldispel his fears by assuming a light tone. 
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“You 


He put his hands on her shoulders and drew her toward 
him. 

“If I could be quite sure that you would do that, I’d be 
satisfied,” he said, taking her words seriously. 

“You can be quite sure; I promise.” ; 

Evidently the answer he read in her eyes was as reassur- 
ing as the one she had spoken, for he bent down and kissed 
her. Teddy knew that he had intended to release her 
immediately, and knew also that it was the unexpected 
response in her own lips that held him, with tightening 
arms, covering her face and throat with kisses. With an 
effort she released herself and walked to the other side of 
the room. He did not move, but the gaze of his blue eyes, 
dark with emotion, followed her. 

“T shouldn’t have let you kiss me like that,” she said. 
“I’m sorry.” 

“T’m not; I’m glad.” 

His gaze drew her unwillingly back to his side. 

“T am glad,” he repeated. ‘Because you do love me, 
and some day you are going to marry me.” 

“T don’t know, Larry. I will not even allow myself to 
think about loving you. It’s all so impossible. I can’t 
marry my own cousin.” 

“I’m not your cousin—at least we have as much reason 
for believing that I’m not as for believing that I am. 
What we do know is that I love you—that you love me. 
You are going to marry me, Teddy?” 

“T can’t promise, Larry; if you could only make Uncle 
Jim tell us, so I could be sure!” 
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“You know I don’t even write to him, Teddy; but you 
can ask. I wanted to tell him that I loved you, at the 
Lodge, and you wouldn’t let me. You remember?” 

“Yes, I remember; but I wasn’t sure then; I’m not sure 
now.”” She added the last quickly. “But I’ll tell him the 
next time I write, and if you aren’t my cousin—” 

The sentence ended in another kiss, and Larry was sat- 
isfied. But Teddy March did not tell the whole story in 
her next letter to Uncle Jim. Somehow she couldn’t write 
it just then. She was playing in “The Foil,” and she liked 
it. The members of the company were fundamentally the 
same sort of people she had met in the vaudeville theaters. 
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As for Larry, he did not refer to having seep her wi 
Mr. Thurston, but when they next met, there was K 
ness and restraint in his attitude that even her appro a 
departure for the road did not dispel. a 

“The Foil” closed at the Broadway Theater in N 
York on Saturday night, and the company was to jeyy 
a twelve o’clock train the following day. “Larry had is 
Teddy to come to Nealy’s after the show and wait for big 
He had never asked that before, and she had told him . 
she would “try and be there.” But after the show g 
found Thurston waiting—to give her a farewell party 
said; and she decided that she could see Larry as wel 
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They were dressed more quietly, spoke better English, took the morning. : 
more pains to conceal their petty jealousies; but they were “I want to talk to you about your future,” Thy 
the same in all essential features. Teddy studied every said, “and if you don’t mind, we’ll have supper in 1 
part, criticized the acting and dreamed of how she would apartment. These Broadway places with their noise 
read the lines if she had the opportunity. on my nerves.” " 
The environment of Forty-fifth Street became disagree- Instantly there came to her mind all the stories of 
able to her, and she moved to a quiet hotel in a more resi- sewing-circle at Middleport, all the warnings of | 
dential district. She would be going on the road with the mother, all the dark hints of Delancey Cameron. She , 
company soon,—Thurston had said that one season on the itated for a moment; then she caught the express 
road would be good for her—and it would not be worth Grant Thurston’s eyes. He was laughing at ~ 
cmd a an Ege wey for the few weeks that she ie 4g PA pecan his am a bit tired of mij 
would still be in New York. myself. It will be a pleasant change.”’ 
Twice Thurston had called for her after the show and In another moment she was in a cab and Thurston ROSCA 
— her pag a Once ed pene ig Tagg A but sr oe sane ~ mee Senne by wish that she ly 
urt expression on Larry’s face made her unhappy an een prudish even if he had laughed at her, but his i 
silent; Thurston observed her mood and did not suggest personal attitude reassured her. Whatever happened ¢ 3 
going there - ‘ could take care of herself, she thought; and besides p AL! 
Larry had played “Venice” to their table. His appear- was too late for him to take her engagement away F) ch 
ance here, among the eating, drinking, laughing, taiking her, which was all that counted just then. She wage? Dr 
mobs of way Oye more ene busy with these thoughts that she did not seme the ha 
. 2 o . e a In e} * . . Z nin 
striking are P< — pete — during the brief ride. oh 
in the Lodge. There he ie cnetamal on You ought to feel quite at home in a strid s 
seemed to fit in. Here her make-up. masculine ménage,” said Thurston as he opened iqjel ate 0 
he rose above the hundreds Lr door of his apartment. “Yes'm. 
of little people whom he . They entered a brightly illuminated ma Tm k 
was paid to entertain, “s ; evidently a library or study. Through a wages farmi 
not alone because he doorway she could look into another mage be the 


was actually several 
inches taller than any 
other man in the room, but 
because there was in his clear- 
cut features, his indifference to 
the people about him, his absorp- 
tion in his music, an aloofness that 
made him seem a being from an- 
other world. People actually 
listened when he played. 

For the first time in her 
life Teddy compared him 
with Thurston, and the older 
man appeared in a new light. 
Never had Larry seemed so 
desirable; never had Thurston 
looked so old. His thin hands 
seemed almost clawlike, and 
she resented his rings. Her 
imagination took her back to 
the Lodge and to Larry stand- 
ing in the open doorway of the 
hall, his fair head outlined by 
the oak beams above. A lump 
came into her throat, and she 
was homesick. She had never 
been homesick before; and think- 
ing of this, a touch of self-pity made the 
tears rise to her eyes. Thurston saw them 
and took her home without words, thus win- 
ning back the regard he had almost Jost. 

It did not occur to Teddy that Thurston might have 
wanted her to see Larry as a cabaret violinist, and that 
he withdrew because his experiment back-fired. 





















in which a small table was set for two. ay. 
“Evidently you were in no doubt gga tu 


to my acceptance of your invitatio Aspen 
she said. Balmy’s 
-“No; I never give invitations qe reso 

led out 





any sort until I am quite sureil 
they will be accepted.” 
A manservant entered and t 
Thurston’s hat and stick. 
“Everything ready?” 
asked. 
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The servant assented age can’t 
a low voice. ont, an 
“You may go, theigealg to lo 
we'll serve ourselvaj ¥es'm, 
In a moment tg tll be 
were alone. Went 0 

“He has bag ame toss 

on duty sagem. Be 
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“Come, then; it’s all rea 
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and (Continued on page ™ 
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hat she k 

but his j 

ger py ALMY RUGLAND jerked his sheepskin- 

away fra) chapped legs off the rail, pushed his som- 

She was brero back off his forehead and peered 

not samt tte handsome khaki-clad woman who was 
ging estimatingly at him. 

. a str “The storekeeper tells me that he believes 

opened are out of a job.” 
“Yes'm.” 

ated rm 2m looking for a man out on my ranch. 

ugh a farmming—not cattle-work; but you appear 

other mage be the right build for anything. I'll try you, 

for tw. geamay. They’re hitching up my team now. Have 

» doubt gma trunk or anything to carry out? I’m over in 

nvitatioggme Aspen Valley—thirty miles.” \ 
Balmy’s head was in a whirl. He fell back on the “& 

‘itations qual Tesort of a cowboy when bothered for an answer— °° 

> sure tiggmed out his tobacco-bag and deftly rolled a cigarette. 
fen he murmured: 

1 and tage YOU see, ma’am, I’m not a farmer—only a cattle- 

ck. —range- an’ fence-rider.” 

dy?” Asmile lighted up her handsome bronzed face as she 
orted: “Farming too hard for you, I suppose! But 

ssented ag Can't dodge a good job that way. I pay forty-five a 


i, and I’ve got a lot of stock. You'll have some- 
ig to look at, even if you don’t sit in a saddle all day.” 
“Yes'm,” he stammered miserably. 

“Tl be here with the team in less than half an hour,” 
went on, “and I shall expect you to be ready.” 

me tossed a decisive little nod and walked up the 
Balmy watched her until she turned into the 
Hotel; then he lighted his cigarette and strolled 
to Westfall’s store. 

“tl there, you slack-weighin’ ol’ storekeep! What’re 
islackin’ me up against—tellin’ that woman I was a 
farmer? Might as well call a cattle-man a sheep- 
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ng to P've a plumb good mind to shoot up yer store!” 
mple eulall grinned amiably. ‘“You’ve got to take a job, 
We ¢ you, Balmy? Didn’t you tell me an hour ago 
” Was cleaned out? And this is some job, I’m telling 


Widow McArlan is the finest farmer in the whole 
my. Got a thousand acres fenced, and all in pasture 
Hops, and the finest bunch of graded stock too! 
Mit isn’t so tempting to you as riding half-broke 
8, but vou’ll sleep in a good bed every night, ’stead 
Me tabbit-brush.” 








nA STRAIGHT girl in a crooked crowd—that was why trouble 
sed about the girl at Hogensen’s: an exciting story of the Mild West. 








Balmy saw the young girl draw back shrinkingly. 


WY we The corners of Balmy’s handsome mouth 
; drew down, and his teeth snapped viciously 

through the cigarette: 

“Taint aimin’ to drive horses with the lines 

hangin’ roun’ my neck an’ my fists hangin’ onto plow- 

handles; an’ I aint aimin’ to work under no woman, 

either!” 

“It’s a man’s job,” protested the storekeeper. 
see some real horses if you go out there.” 

The cowboy’s eyes sparkled. Nothing could have ap- 
pealed more strongly to him. He rolled another ciga- 
rette and sauntered back to his room in the Last Chance 
Hotel. He tossed his few belongings into the usual grain- 
sack and carried it down to the stable. There he saddled 
his horse, cinched the bag behind it and rode out to the 
street just as Mrs. McArlan’s team dashed up. 

“Oh, you have your own horse, have you? 
ing animal, too—unusually good for a cow-pony 

““Yes’m,” he murmured. He saw her brown eyes gleam- 
ing with admiration at the horse. He saw her quick, 
sharp glance pass over the head and shoulders and then 
drop to the legs, and he muttered to himself: “She sure 
knows how to look at a horse.” 

On the seat with her was a grizzly-gray man who 
greeted him with a long, steady stare, Balmy returning 
it with a quizzical grin. Balmy loped along behind the 
team, gazing at the white sombrero which shaded the rich 
brown hair, and beginning to wonder if striding behind a 
plow would not suit him as well as night-herding steers. 
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Twenty miles out, they drew up at a ranch-house on 
which was a crude sign: MEALs ror TRAVELERS. Balmy 
had barely time to rein up and offer his hand as the 
widow sprang over the wheel, smiling: “Here’s where 
we eat, Mr.—er— I haven’t heard your name yet.” 

“My name! It’s Balmy—I mean, Billy—Billy Rug- 
land.” 

Her eyes twinkled. “Which is it—Balmy or Billy?” 

He grinned responsively: ‘Well, you see, Mrs. Mc- 
Arlan, out on the ranges the fellers scarce ever are called 
by their real names. It’s always something like Reddy, 
or Baldy or Splayfoot. That’s how I got to be called 
Balmy so much that I plumb near forget what I am.” 

“So it’s Billy Rugland! Well, Billy, let’s go in fo 
dinner.” 


S they drove up to the ranch in the afternoon, 

Balmy’s eyes darted across the twenty-acre pas- 
ture, smooth as a floor, to the beautiful bungalow. At 
one edge of the pasture, in the shadow of box elders, was 
a group of cattle—Jerseys—which made him gasp. He 
glanced at the widow and nodded a couple of times slowly, 
but she knew the signs of perfect approval as well as 
if a college expert had reeled off an avalanche of adjectives 
and adverbs. 

The next instant a cloud came over her face as she 
looked fixedly at a young man who strode up, exclaiming: 

“Hello, sis! Got back?” 

Balmy glanced at him sharply. He was well built, 
with the clean, fine proportions of an athlete, young,— 
perhaps twenty, perhaps less,—with clean-cut features 
and good hair. But there were dark shadows around his 
eyes, and those eyes were a little bloodshot; and the lips, 
shaped for firmness, were trembling. Balmy knew the 
signs. “Whisky,” he decided at once as he looked the 
young man over in one. swift glance. 

“Gus,” she announced steadily, “this is Billy Rugland, 
a man I’ve hired. He has been on cow-work over in the 
range country, and I think we can make him useful. Billy, 
this is my brother, Gus Wilkie. He is helping me on 
the ranch here.” She glanced at her watch. “Show 
him where to stable his horse, Gus, and then take him 
around the buildings and corrals until supper-time.” 

As they went toward the stable, Gus with a friendly 
smile said: 

“So you’re a cowboy, eh? What the devil induces you 
to give that up for just farm-work?” 

Balmy had been asking himself that question, but he 
swung off to: “I reckon it’s ’cause I’m in love! It mos’ 
always hits me that way.” 

Gus’ eyes twinkled. “Girl turned you down, eh; and 
you thought you’d bury your grief with gang-plows and 
disc-harrows?” 

“There wasn’t any turn-down,” grinned Balmy. ‘“She’d 
have had me, all right, but there was another fellow— 
just about as good-looking as you; an’ she liked him as 
much as she did me—said she’d take us both if she was 
a Mormon, but she.made us run off a poker-hand to see 
who’d get her, an’ he won.” 

Gus gurgled with delight. ‘“You’re some jollier, aren’t 
you! All the same, I think I’m going to like you, a little 
bit. Well, let’s get over to the house.” 

As they supped with over a dozen other farmhands, 
in a large and cheery dining-room, Balmy saw the 
widow in another light—almost as a hostess. She sat at 
the head of the long table, her khaki rig exchanged for 
a dainty gingham dress, her face lighted up with ador- 
able smiles as she asked questions of one man and another 
about the day’s work. 

“That’s her!” muttered old Hiswarth, who sat beside 
Balmy. “She allus eats supper with us an’ talks like 
that. She eats her breakfast an’ dinner with the gals.” 
The “gals” were a two-hundred-and-twenty-pound flaxen- 
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haired Norwegian cook and a ninety-five-pound Jah 
Saki—who needed only a calico pinafore to page » 
as a girl. a 
Once or twice, as Mrs. McArlan addressed some pp 
to her brother Gus, Balmy saw an appealing sup 
trouble pass over her face, and he thought to hip 
“He’s a bur, all right, and a fresh one! And she fee) 
But she never let the shadow rest. She would gy 
quick, quiet order to Saki—who acted as waiter and » 
helper—or would speak to some silent man dow 
table—perhaps with a word or two of commendatig 

some work just finished. 
“That’s her!” muttered Hiswarth again. “Shey ai 
a man what praise he ought to have right "fore « | 
| 























































here at the table; but if she’s got any hell to giy 
she calls him to the office an’ gives it there, all right, 
she don’t nag things over twice, same as mos’ mm 
women do. Oncet is plenty! I’ve been there.” 
Right after breakfast the next morning Mrs, Mc 
told Balmy to saddle up, and they rode off arouj | 
edge of a hundred-acre alfalfa field. On the othe di 
of the fence was as big a patch of corn, with half adam 
men cultivating. Beyond was a great crop of oats 
“The fences are pretty far apart,” she said, “hy 
the same, there’s over ten miles of them, so you'll ly 
little fence-riding to do.” 
They reached a great pasture and cantered over tou 
group of co!ts and fillies—one- and two-year-olds. 
“Cross-breds, you see!” she exclaimed. “I've § 
that thoroughbred Percherons and Clydesdales aq 
heavy for the farmers around here. Men who culiay 
them are not educated up to them yet.” | 


HEY reached the eastern edge and were close i) 

foothills of the Great Snake range. From? 
the weird, stupendous peaks rose from fifteen hm 
to twenty-five hundred feet above them. A treme 
gash opened between two of the highest. 

“The Gold Baby Cajfion,” she explained. “Thy@® 
a mighty lively mining-camp up there ten years ag. 
was where my husband made a small fortune, hi 
gave out quickly and the coyotes and mountain a 
are camping in the old shacks and in the Gold! 
Hotel.” 

Balmy laughed: “I know it. I was up there a@ 
first rush an’ anted-up every dime I’d saved n@® 
years. Isn’t that some new town starting up & 
His arm stretched out, pointing to a small gop 
buildings two miles across the valley. 

“That’s Hogelsen’s!” she muttered, and a log 
intense hatred and disgust came into her handsome é 
“ ‘“Hogelsen’s General Store and Saloon!’ He ran! 
bling-den up at the mining-camp, and when it Ws 
serted, he built that place—that hell—and kept 
his villainous work!” a 

Balmy nodded. “Yes’m. I remember Hogelsets,’ 
Shouldn’t think he’d find much life to suit him, 
there.” 

“Much more than there ought to be!” she ext 
bitterly. “Much more! One of the buildings is 4 | 
—a low place with brazen waitresses he brought m! 
Denver. That’s the only store in the valley, all 
farmers and ranchers come in for twenty miles © 
supplies—and carouse.” 

Then she suddenly turned to him and m™ 
earnestly: [ 

“Rugland! Did you look closely at my brother 
we rode in yesterday?” 

He glanced at her, then dropped his eyes and 
swered: - 

“Well, nachully I’d look at a man I was bell toe ov 
acquainted with, ma’am.” 

“What did you see?” 
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entertaining them and the She H. with a description of how his heart felt before he saw them 


and how it felt now. 








Over to the kitchen door, backing the girls into that room and 
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His eyes roved from the group of buildings to the 
somber mountains. He knew the answer she was ex- 
pecting, and he also knew that it would hurt her. 

“Give me a straight answer, Billy! There’s more to 
it than you expect.” 

“Well,” he stammered, “I s’pose I’m mistaken, but I 
should say from the way he looked that he’d either got 
a sure bad cold or—or had been visitin’ Mr. Hogelsen 
over there.” 

“He had!” she half whispered. “When I left for 
Wacousta the day before, he promised me he would 
stay here on the ranch. But before I’d gone an hour, 
he went over to that den of iniquity and—he stayed there 
all night. He’d just got home as we drove in.” 

Balmy was astounded at the change in her face and 

manner. Instead of the firm, decisive mis- 
tress of men and stock, she had become a 
sorrowful and helpless woman. The cor- 
ners of her mouth drooped pitifully, and 
tear-drops stood in the corners of her 
half-closed eyes. 

“He was a good boy,” she moaned, 
“until our father died. That was two 
years ago. There was a little money, 
a few thousand, left for him and 
me,—we are the only children,— 
and he got in with bad—bad com- 
pany in Denver and spent his last 
dollar in a few months. Then I 

went over 
him out 2 


? 


there and got 
here again 


“Put her on my 

horse!” Balmy di- 

rected; and thus 

they went back 

down the wild trail 

and across the flats 
to the ranch. 
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and I think that I could have managed to strgj 
him out all right, if it hadn’t been for that—that gw 
there.” 7 
The tears were rolling down her cheeks now, but 
apparently did not notice them, for she made ng y 
tempt to dab them away. Balmy racked his , 
brain for a few words of comfort. If it had .7 
been a man, he’d surely have found some- 
thing, if only a string of picturesque 
expletives at Hogelsen’s and the 
status of things in general. 
But this was a woman, a rather 
beautiful woman of strong feel- 
ings and perhaps younger than 
himself, and his experience with 
such women was _prac- 
tically nil. 
But she did not 
expect much from 
him, for she went 
on: 
“T’ve told you 
all this, Balmy—I 
mean Billy — be- 
cause I can see that 
he has taken 
a liking 
for you, 
even in: 
this 
short 


if you | 
For | 


age 


ra 


time, and I’m aims 

he’ll ask you soon to go ove! 

that place with him. And# 

funny, but I think—I truly believe ™ 

I could trust you to go with him and ™ 

some influence with him—keep him ? 
drinking much and from staying there over 
I’m helpless, completely; but you might be® 

to save that boy—he’s only just over tem 

one, you see.” 

; “Yes’m,” muttered Balmy. “Il! 
~ my best. Say! Can't we ml 
Hogelsen out? There must be 2 
of fellows about here that’d follow a leader.” 
She smiled through her tears: “That wouldn’t dol? 
pays his license, and unless we could show that he 
disorderly place, we can do nothing ” % 
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straights Balmy’s eyes flashed: “Say, Mrs. Mc- 









t SLY one Aran, just give me the word, an’ I’ll get a 

. of the boys together an’ make Hogel- 
» but de go's disorderly, all right! Sure will! Then 
€ 00 a can put the officers onto him, right away.” 
. A quiver of amusement flickered over the 
y ing lips, and her reply was a curious mix- 


ture of laugh and sob. 

“You surely mean to help if you can, but that 
wouldn't do, Balmy.” Then she laughed and 
murmured: “It’s funny how that name comes 
to me, although I know it should be ‘Billy.’ 
How did they happen to call you Balmy?” 

His face lighted up with a grin. “It was a 
girl at the Bar S that started it—the cook’s 
daughter. She called me Balmy the “first day 
I went on there, an’ the boys, of course, took 
right hold.” 

“She seemed to have sized you up, quick,” | 
smiled the widow. 

“TJ dunno how she fitted it in,” he muttered. 
“{ asked her once what she meant by it, but 
she only laughed at me. Then once when I was 
over at Cheyenne with a bunch of steers, I 
sw in a store-window a fancy bottle of some- 
thin’ called ‘Eureka Balm—Surest Cure for 
Toothache,’ or somethin’ like that. I never 
cured any toothache, though I s’pose sometimes 
I've given some fellow a touch of it when he’s 
been careless in his language. But I don’t see 
how she knew, knowin’ me only one day.” 

A ripple of quiet laughter came from her 
lips. “You haven’t got the brand right, yet. 
You'll find a different meaning in the dictionary 
if you look it up.” 

For the next three days Balmy and Brother 
Gus were operating the two tractors and mow- 
ing machines over the great alfalfa patch and 
getting acquainted. Then, the mowing finished, 
what Balmy had been expecting occurred. Gus 
came to him one morning and said: 

‘Tm going over to Hogelsen’s, Balmy. Got 














to see the blacksmith over there to make a new 




















bolt. Saddle up and ride over with me.” 

As they rode out of the yard, the young fel- 
— out: “Want anything at the store, 
By 

She shook her head scornfully; and then she said: 

Be back for dinner. I shall expect you—both!” 

Gus laughed as they loped away. “I reckon she wouldn’t 
tty a pound of flour at Hogelsen’s if we had to go without 

fora month. She has no love for him. Of course 
been a pretty dubious kind of a man—that’s sure.” 
Balmy puzzled a little. “I don’t know that he’s been 
bad as that; but he’d sure be as good under the grass- 
Mots as on top of ’em.” 





m d 





‘Well, he’s starting a town here, and that’s what no 
) over MES One else has thought of,” muttered Gus. “Here we are, 
And miles from even a village! No store, no tavern, 
ieve BARE Mt a movie or a cabaret. If people let a man like Hogel- 
and MEE Si get the start, they’ve got to take what he brings in.” 





gave his order to the blacksmith, and they walked 
iss to the tavern, but ihstead of making direct for the 
as Balmy expected Gus would, the young fellow 
tude around to the barn at the rear, saying they would 
lok at a fine roadster Hogelsen had. But the cowboy 
Wliced that Gus’ eyes did not turn to the stable or corral; 
instead they gazed at the back windows of the tavern, and 
® tered in a most unusual way. 
Suddenly he waved his hat, and Balmy, glancing in the 
mettion, saw a girl’s head at one of the lower windows. 
mS strode over there, and the girl, followed by two others, 
e?ped out into the yard and met him. 
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A smile lighted up her face as she retorted: ‘*Farming’s too hard for you,! suppose! But you 


can't dodge a good job that way. 


Balmy had come over to see Hogelsen’s—the kind of 
tavern it was and what constituted its hold upon the wid- 
ow’s young brother. He followed, and as he reached the 
group, two of the girls stepped up to him with effusive 
smiles. 

“Welcome to our glorious city!” laughed one, whose 
bedraggled dress had probably been used at a dance the 
night before. ‘“You’re sure a treat to look at!” 

Balmy grinned: “That’s why I left the range. Ol 
Soresby said he couldn’t sell any steers when I was about. 
The buyers were so plumb busy lookin’ at me. So he fired 
me—fer my beauty. Savvy?” 

“T savvy, all right,” she retorted. 
little bit. Hi, Gus! Gentleman Gus! 
We don’t ‘low that in the daytime!” 

Balmy saw the young girl draw back shrinkingly, but 
Gus beckoned to him. 

“Here, Balmy! I want to introduce you to Miss Mil- 
tern—Linda Miltern.” 

There was a flush of color on the prettiest, sweetest face 
Balmy had ever looked into, and the girl gave a little ap- 
pealing nod to him which he answered by sweeping off 
his hat. The two other girls looked scorchingly indignant. 

“Whaddya know "bout that!” exclaimed one, who was 
clad in a long calico pinafore. “Where do we come in? 
Don’t we git no introductions, nor nothin’?” 


“Can’t jolly you, a 
Stop holdin’ hands. 
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“Don’t get peevish "bout that,” grinned Balmy. “We 
don’t need ’em.” And as he spoke, he saw the young 
girl Linda back away and glide into the house. 
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And as they rode homeward, Balmy’s brows were 
corrugated and his big blue eyes narrowed together gs 
he thought to himself: 
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““Here’s the She H.,” growled one of the girls as a portly, “Tf I can get that girl away from Hogelsen’s, it’l] be the os 
red-faced woman appeared in the doorway. same as gettin’ Gus away. As that sky-pilot oye ostem 
“Hello, Gus!” she exclaimed. “You're sure a stranger. Larrinta used to say: ‘The place that knowed him oy 
Come right in an’ bring your friend. I’ve got a game wont know him no more, forever.’ ” pe: ben all 
pie just cut of the oven—the ol’ man was shootin’, up the Gus rode along gloomily, his handsome young face 4 Ms Pea 
cafion, yesterday. Come right in!” clouded, and several times he turned in his saddle and 
Gus nodded to Balmy, and they strolled into the house glanced back at the tavern. Suddenly he swung round ty 
and to the dining-room, followed by the two girls; but the Balmy and asked: 
She H.—Balmy understood that she was Hogelsen’s wife— “Were you ever in love, Balmy?”’ 
spoke sharply: The cowboy grinned expansively: ‘Surest thing yoy 
“Git out of here, you girls! Them dishes aint washed know! It got to be a habit of mine whenever | camped 
yet, an’ you aint washed either. Git out! Linda’s the down in a new town. Always started in to fall in lop 
only girl fit to serve a lunch now. What’ll it be to drink, first thing, ‘cause it*saved lots of trouble. It’s got to com 
gents?” an’ if you jump in ’stead of dodging, you turn a stampede 
Gus ordered two small bottles of beer. When they and into a round-up.” 
the lunch came, it was served by Linda. Balmy saw his Then his eyes fastened on his companion with a & 
young friend’s eyes devouring her, and once or twice a_ cidedly sympathetic gleam as he added: “An’ [ knoy 
shy adoring glance from her, and he muttered inwardly: _ the signs, all right.” 
“The Bossee’”—he had already named Mrs. McArlan that The quick smile on Gus’ face shaded off, and he mut 
—“has sure mistook the brand! ’Tisn’t whisky that’s ered: 
ace-high at Hogelsen’s. Jt’s Linda, sure!” “What do you think of that girl?” 
He ate his pie silently, thinking that it wasn’t good Balmy shifted in his saddle and replied evasively: “She's 
manners to butt in on another gentleman’s affairs. But not sure some an’ then a few! Say, Gus, what is she doin’a 
a movement or a glance of the young girl escaped him. Hogelsen’s?”’ 
He saw her fingers lightly touch Gus’ when she laid down The young fellow’s eyes fastened on the distant horn 
a fork, and a little flush come into the pretty cheeks. He zon, glaring yellow under the midday sun. He murmuel 
heard her voice, exceedingly low and gentle as she asked: slowly: 
“Would you like a cup of coffee, Mr. Balmy?” Gus had “T’ll tell you all, Balmy. I’ve been wanting some om 
introduced him by no other name. for a real friend. Over at the ranch there’s no one I a 
He was conscious that the red-haired girl in the pina- trust, or who can help me.” 
fore threw kisses at him several times from the kitchen A fierce glow of indignation came over him as he wetl 
doorway, but he was bewildered by the sight and sound of on: 
the demure little beauty at the table. What was she doing “That little girl Linda would never have come out 
at Hogelsen’s? Hogelsen’s if she had known the least thing about it 
And when her eyes were not twinkling at something She was in Denver, left an orphan, and the She H- 
Gus said, when the cheeks were not pink with her feelings, Hogelsen’s wife—was over there, buying supplies and lit 
Balmy saw the corners of her mouth droop pathetically, ing help. She told Linda that she was running a nice 
and a dull shadow of patient misery come into the beauti- quiet hotel out in the country, and that she wanted & 
ful eyes; and he muttered to himself: “It’s sure like the get hold of just such a bright little girl as a waitress. 
peaks on ol’ “That’s how 
Graybeard when = 7 Linda got ol 
there’s scuffy, here, and @ 
clouds blowin’ | though she soo SABE 
over—one minute | saw the kind @ porc 
all sunshine, next || | place they welt her 
all cloud.” | running, o lady mig 
Gus ate but || couldn’t@ pink ton 
little, and push- || away. Wer tht.cove 
ing his chair back, | thirty miles fo 
strode over to the railroad, yol 
one of the side || know, and ther 
windows. The | isn’t even a stage 
three were the line; and 


only persons in 
the dining-room, 
and although 
Balmy would | 
probably have | 
felt for his gun | 
and demanded | 
an explanation if | 









couldn’t get ay 
money from thea 
not a dollat 
|| They held heral 
right! But sles 
come to no hat 


yet, poor little 
girl! The old 



























anyone had called 
him tactful, he also pushed back his chair, and strode over 
to the kitchen door, backing the girls into that room and 
entertaining them and the She H. with a description of 
how his heart felt before he saw them and how it felt now. 
Ten or fiftéen minutes passed that way. Then Gus 
came in and joined in the ribaldry for a few moments, 
and they went back to the blacksmith’s and got their 
horses. But the girl Linda had not appeared again. 









woman has beet 
a real friend. Somehow she took a great liking to 
and held her out of any trouble as much as if she'd beet 
her own mother. 
“But it can’t last that way; it can’t! 
her out of it. I must! I’m as near crazy as a man@® 
be—and yet I’m as helpless as a kid, a poor little 


pulimg 
kid!” 


Balmy edged his horse close (Continued on page 1% 
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Ever run across a hex- 
agonal love-story? In this 
affair there were three of 
the dear deluding sex, and 
three men, poor devils! 
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SABELLA sat down with gentle dignity on the front 
oo _ She wrapped her long, sinuous gray tail about 
het White feet, and preened her costume a trifle, as any 
i might. With a few ducking strokes of her rough 
m tongue, she smoothed down the soft white garment 
matcovered her breast. Then a supple, subtle twist of her 
moth head, and several swift licks the length of her 
lived gray back. These final details attended to, Isabella 
fanged her tail and fixed her gaze on vacancy. 
| although a follower of the sheltered life, Isabella had 
gm what we hope the professors of animal psychology 
pardon us for calling—sorrows. Every spring she be- 
(ie the proud and tender mother of a family of kittens. 
My spring, after a few brief days of clandestine mother- 
Mood lla found the kittens mysteriously gone. A 
"¥more days, every spring, she went sniffing anxiously 
Mout the woodshed and under the porches, seeking in vain 
iy children. Like Rachel’s, they were not. 
ee Isabella regarded her recurrent bereavements 
ue imscrutable decree of a higher power, whether she 
anced a stoic resignation under the bludgeon of brute 
wyety or whether, as the Landon girls maintained, she 
Wmeiily forgot the vanished infants, is not known. Per- 
“each fresh bereavement dulled the memory of the 
ast. did it? An imaginative observer sometimes, as 
= vening, might have fancied something pensive and 
wu in the gray-green depths of Isabella’s eyes. She 
ied to live tranquilly under the treacherous Landon 
that proves nothing, inasmuch as it is fairly 


certain that her intellect was not equal to the complicated 
deduction of the Landon treachery; but it és highly prob- 
able that her instinct was equal to the prevision that she 
would find it extremely difficult to live anywhere else. 

But Isabella is not the only character in this story. Let 
us get on! 

A young man turned in on the sidewalk. Miss Nettie 
Fox, across the street, applied a practiced eye to a con- 
venient aperture in the vines overhanging her porch. 

“Yes, he is turnin’ in at Landons’!” she said to Mrs. 
Blodgett, who was sitting beside her. “Say, this is the 
third time he’s been there this week! I bet he wouldn’t 
be goin’ now, if he knew Imogene had just went auto-ridin’ 
with that feller from Corwin City.” 

The eyes of Miss Nettie Fox gleamed intently, as Isa- 
bella’s did when she saw a mouse; but Isabella’s, fixed 
on the young man, were wholly reserved and impersonal. 
She was obviously looking not at him but at a point in 
space about two yards behind him. 

As the young man mounted the porch, Isabella rose 
politely. Mere courtesy required this. She accompanied 
him to the door, not fawningly, but with self-effacing 
dignity, as if she were saying: “If you care to notice me, 
I am here; if not, it really isn’t of the slightest conse- 
quence.” 

“Nice kitty!” said the young man. 

Isabella waved her tail appreciatively, and looked at 
him with veiled eyes. 

A pretty girl appeared behind the screen-door, a girl with 
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“She's automobile-riding,”” Gail explained. ‘You know, she has so many friends in Co:win City, and some one of them took her for a spin ong 
“One of them!” commented the young man gloomily. “Hum!” 
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Singer (48, 


fair hair knotted low on her graceful neck, with 
reamy skin and quiet gray eyes and supple figure. 


x d evening, Wesley,” she said, smiling pleasantly at 


‘man. “Wontyou come in? Or is it ‘nicer 


a returned the young man companionably. 
Og’ me in?” 
feame out through the screen-door and seated her- 
Mhe-edge of the porch, carefully adjusting one of 
th-mats beneath her, to keep her dress from getting 
in she’ll be back soon,” she explained conscien- 
'“but:I really don’t know. You can’t tell with 
i” 
pre is she?” demanded the young man. “That is—I 
understood she intended to be at home to-night.” 
%) sat down on the edge of the porch and laid an 
y caressing hand on Isabella’s head. 
}automobile-riding,” Gail explained. “You know, 
sso many friends in Corwin City, and some one 
her for a spin to-night.” 


i of them!” commented the young man gloomily. 


“T think he’s in the 


a me-is Aiken,” Gail told him. 
I don’t 


iness. He’s dark and rather slim. 

uch or him myself.” 
g man was blond and rather square-built. 
thir -and stroked Isabella with concentration. 
P to say that Isabella’s dignity was not wholly 
ast the overpowering intoxication of human 
” She waved her tail proudly and boastfully; she 
to the young man and seductively thrust 
h head’ under his arm, with a gliding, ducking 
ard motion insinuating the beginning of a caress. 
fd.of creation is pleased with me!” Isabella purred 


He 


et JS 


gene’s auto-tiding with this Aiken guy!” ob- 
d the young man moodily. ’ 

ries new, you know,” said Gail apologetically. 
m getting old, I suppose.” 

ighed. “Don’t look so depressed, or Nettie Fox 


ik you’ re disappointed!” 


tiie Fox! What’s she got to do with it?” 


Only she always seems to know what goes 


: a She’s a perfect cat!” 


rfect cat!” repeated the young man, stroking Isa- 


i 0 purred and undulated exultantly. Gail and 


t Al. 


@-her screen of vines, Miss Fox said to Mrs. Blod- 


1 wouldn’t wonder but what Gail would get that 


iy from Imogene. She’d like to, all right!” 
n't tell about young fellers,” observed Mrs. Blod- 


idly 
U . 


Pup!” cried Gail. “He’s followed you again. 

@ you'll send him home.” 
m the street sauntered a young dog, pausing now and 
‘ower his nose to the sidewalk for a sniff of erratic 
~ A dog-fancier might have suspected in. Pup’s an- 


3 E remote trace of bulldog, but principally he was 


He had short yellow hair, a cocky, up-curled 


4 : et brown eyes. He strolled up the walk, 


etched hand. 


alf an eye at, his master, overacting a leisured 
y, who was not half so good an actor as Pup, as- 
ia fertile, air. Gail wooed the newcomer with 
“Here, doggie! Here, Pup!” Isa- 
'S attitude was distinctly reserved. 
) condescendingly approached Gail and allowed her 
his head and stroke his back. These feminine cat- 


f @iesses were all very well yor a casual interlude, but Pup 


‘2 


td for lustier man-favors—to be shaken and tumbled 


have his ears pulled. 


% 
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What Pup yearned for, he went after. Politely disengag- 
ing: himself froni Gail; He’ ‘jumped’ down the steps and stood 
a moment, tail to the. porch, surveying the evening with an 
air of: complete détachment.. Then, as if by a’tetally un- 
considered - impulse; *he “turned, walked up the steps and 
stood thoughtfully at Wesley’s Tight hand. 

Isabella stood at his left. They exchanged a”glare of 
utter contempt, frigid and defensive on Isabella’s part, hot 
and offensive on Pup’s. Then, elaborately ignoring each 
other, they entered into rivalry for the young man’s favor. 

“You may pet me if you like,” suggested Isabella pur- 
ringly. 

“My lord and my god!” said Pup, prostrating himself. 

He won, of course. Wesley shook and tumbled him and 
pulled his ears and called him “You old rascal!” 

“Yap! Yap! Wow! Gr-rr!” Pup voiced his ecstasy 
with histrionic indignation and self-defense. 

Gail watched with veiled eyes. 

“Mr. Weatherby got back Tuesday, didn’t he?” 

“Yep!” returned the young man, pulling Pup’s ears. 
“He’s a funny old guy. I’ve an idea he’s thinking of get- 
ting married again. _He’s spruced up lately, to beat the 
band.” 

“Why, the idea!” cried Gail. 
two years.” 

“Isn’t that long enough?” queried Wesley. ‘Especially 
when a fellow’s got the coin the way o!d Weatherby has? 
Say, I heard a weird rumor that he used to go with Nettie 
Fox, ages and ages ago.” 

“How funny! Oh, it can’t be true!” 

“Tt must be true! Nobody could have invented it!” 

They laughed so gayly that Miss Fox took another ob- 
servation through the vines. 

“T hope Gail does get him,” she remarked to Mrs. Blod- 
gett. “I aint got no use for that Imogene.” 

Pup discerned nothing further of interest, his master hav- 
ing manifested. a totally incomprehensible objection to his 
putting Isabella in her ‘place. So, possessing that Alex- 
andrine order of mind which pants perpetually for new 
worlds to conquer, Pup departed on a general tour of con- 
quest. Returning sometime -later, he observed Isabella 
sitting on the walk in offensive quietude and security. 

A combined snap, snarl and yowl, accompanied by a 
spitting streak of mingled cat and dog, interrupted the 
conversation on the porch. Isabella gained the crotch 
of the peach-tree in the yard. She stood there humped 
and bristling, glaring down with yellow eyes. - Pup reared 
himself against the tree and loudly charged Isabella with 
unsportsmanlike conduct. Although up a tree, Isabella 
had her nerve with her. She did not conceal from Pup 
what she thought of him. 

“Down, Pup! Home!” cried Wesley in the voice Pup 
most slavishly obeyed. He slunk away. 

“Come, kitty, come! Poor kitty! Nice kitty!” 

Wesley coaxed Isabella down and held her, smoothing 
and patting her head, until she summoned a reluctant pur. 
Then heeput her in Gail’s arms and said good: night. 

Gail carried Isabella into the hall. She stood there a 
moment under the quiet light, holding the cat. “Isabella!” 
she whispered. “Oh, Isabella!” Suddenly and fiercely she 
kissed Isabella’s head, where the young man’s hand had 
lain. 


“His wife hasn’t been dead 


UCH later Imogene glided in, turned out the hall 
light and tripped up the stair, humming a vibrant 
snatch of some airy and passionate love-song. 
“Wake up!” she cried, snapping on the light in Gail’s 
room. “You’ve got to- unhook me!” 
“T wasn’t asleep.” Gail sat up in bed. 
a good time?” 
Imogene flung off her wraps and sat down on the edge 


of the bed. ; 
The sisters were very much alike, if one noticed it— 


“Did you have 
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which seldom happened, because wherever ‘Imogené was, 
people looked only at her. The fair hair,“so smooth and 
unexciting on Gail’s head, was transformed on Imogene’s 
to a fluffy crown and halo, gleaming with ‘golden lights 
about her glowing face. It was the sort of face that makes 
man mad. What is the use of saying that it was rounded, 
delicately modeled, pink and white? Not these things 
gave it the power it had. The quality of the face was not 
so much beauty—though it had beauty—as the complete 
and ruthless command of beauty. Imogene’s large, long- 
lashed gray eyes brimmed with whatever eloquence she 
chose. They were flawless mirrérs of many-colored emo- 
tions, subtly multiplied in fascination, because you were 
never sure whether she meant it. : 

“Ripping!” she answered Gail. “Aiken’s great fun.” 

Then she yawned long and lazily, stretching herself like 
a cat, narrowing her gray eyes to gleaming slits. “Did 
you put Isabella out?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Gail. “Don’t hold your arms like that; 
I can’t get these hooks.” Then, after an unhooking pause: 
“Wesley Gray was here to-night.” 

“Was he?” Imogene yawned again. 
cause I was gone?” 

“Well—I think he was disappointed.” 

“Good old Wes! I'll jolly him up a little’ next time. 
Kid, you’re awful slow with those hooks.” 

“There’s the last one... .. Which do you like best 
of them all?” inquired Gail. 

“Aiken,” responded Imogene instantly. “He’s simply 
fascinating—almost as fascinating as he thinks he is!” 

Imogene’s reflective mirth was richly tinged with scorn. 

“Would you marry him?” Gail persisted. 

“Marry?” Scorn alone possessed Imogene’s face, hard- 
ening her eyes to the likeness of some polished gray stone 
with green and yellow iridescences. ‘Well, I guess not! 
He’s one of those that live it up as fast as they get it. You 
can see that, all right. My goodness, Gail,” continued 
Imogene with passion, “you know what a heartrending 
struggle it’s always been to get anything decent to wear or 
have anything decent around the place! Do you think I’m 
going to marry one of these hand-to-mouth guys? I guess 
not!” 

“Would you marry—Wes Gray?” demanded Gail breath- 
lessly. 

“Not much! If I was going to play the fool, it wouldn’t 
be for Wes Gray. He’s too slow!” 

“Wouldn’t you marry anybody?” 

Imogene swung her feet up on the edge of the bed and 
leaned back against the foot-rail, flinging her arms above 
her head and fixing her sister with gleaming, determined, 
executive eyes. 

“Look here! I don’t know what’s got you started on 
this, but I might as well tell you now. You can hold your 
tongue, and you can get over trying to argue me out of it. 
I’ve made up my mind—and you know what I make up my 
mind to, happens!” 


“Was he mad be- 


AIL nodded. She knew. 

“Tf there was any other way to get out of this 
meas'y town—” Imogene considered. “But I wont teach! 
And I wont stenog! I just thought of this thing a little 
while ago, and found out I could. I am going to get 


marfied._ Will you promise never to tell if I tell you 
who to?” 
“Never! Who?” 


Imogene answered out of a rocklike quiet more impress- 
ive than any gesture: 

“James Andrew Weatherby.” 

“Gene!” gasped Gail. “That old man!” 

“Old, nothing!” retorted Imogene. “I bet he’s not much 
over fifty. Wes Gray will be mighty lucky if he has as 
much when he’s fifty. Do you think I’m going to wait till 
I’m fifty—” 











The ( 


“But,” interrupted Gail, “but you don’t—lovye him!” 

Imogene made a face. . 

“Don’t be an idiot, Gail! Men don’t want 
them. They want you to look pretty and keep then 
guessing.” 

“Yes, I know,” murmured Gail. There were in fact 
few truths she had pondered more deeply. “But I tenn 
you! Wouldn’t you hate it?” 

“No, I would not!” returned Imogene Promptly, “y 
get out of this hole—” 

“But Mr. Weatherby doesn’t want to leave town! We 
says—”’ 

“He will, though,” interrupted Imogene jj 
“whether he wants to or not, when I get hold of him. 
decide I want him to—” 

She broke off, stretching up her delicate soft arms jp, 
deep yawn. 

“Goodness! It must be late! I’m not going to 
this thing on, but you keep the rest of the family fi 
throwing any fits when they see it coming.” She flung he 
dainty wrap over one arm. “Say,” she said from the don 
“did Wes get much of a grouch on to-night? Well i 
don’t matter, but I’m going to keep him jollied up gui 
Do you see the way the game goes? Just watch mel” 
She rippled out, closing the door behind her with pigs. 
footed softness. 
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| 
HE peaches on the tree in the Landon yard were tum | 
ing soft, flushed cheeks to the sun, when Wesley Gry 
mounted the porch in the mellow afternoon. Isabeh 
curled in a delectable spot of flickering vine-leaf shak 
opened one eye at him and lazily closed it again. Gal 
appeared. 

“Tmogene isn’t in,” she apologized. 
explain—” 

“You have to do a good deal of explaining, don’t you?” 

Wesley sat down on the edge of the porch and fanned 
himself with his hat. His downright, open face wa 
troubled. 

“Gail,” he said, “do you honestly think Imogene’s pt 
any particular use for me? Don’t be polite! Just telm 
what you think.” 

Gail thought a long time before she answered. Whit 
she said was: | 

“Tsn’t she the one to ask?” _&§ 

Wesley nodded. He sat on without speaking, brooding 
painfully. The dazzling ups and disconcerting downs 0% 
which Imogene subjected him (for reasons quite out 
Wesley’s ken) tried his unsubtle soul. He glanced absenlly 
about the garden, caught a sudden inspiration and indimt 
a memorandum-book and fountain pen, wrote thoughthlly 

He tore out the written leaf, folded it and handed #® 
Gail. “Will you give her that when she comes in?” 

Gail stood quite still in the hall with the folded gio a 
her hand. Isabella rubbed purringly against het § oe 
Pup, lingering in the wake of his master, looked (i> 
the screen-door and grinned sardonically at Isabella ™ 
Gail stood quite still with the folded note in her hand 

“Imogene would!” she thought bitterly. “No one would 
blame Imogene! They’d say it was because she wae? 
woman! If you’re a woman and haven’t the kind of hair 
and eyes they like, who cares how honorable you 

Gail unfolded the note. Wesley had written: 


| 
“She wanted me ty | 











I’ve more than suspected for quite a while that you Wet 
tired of having me hanging around. You don't need ® 
say so. I know you're too kind-hearted to like i 
a fellow down cold. Only there’s one or two things 
can’t quite forget. If you remember, too, if theres @ 
kind of a chance for me—wont you wear one of your 


Velvet roses at the concert to-night? W-& 
; 


Gail folded-the note with’ precision. Isabella wall? 







ich do 






4 x do you like best of all>" inquired Gail. “Aiken,” responded Imogene instantly. “He's simply fascinating — almost as fascinating as he thinks he is!" “* Would 
= you-marry him?"’ Gail- persisted. ‘ 
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interestedly. Gail laid the note on the hall table slowly, 
pushing one end of it over the edge. Isabella looked up 
inquiringly. Was it a game? She stood on her hind feet 
and touched the note with a tentative, playful paw. Gail 
did not appear to see. Absently she opened the screen- 
door. Pup dashed in. Isabella fled to the inner recesses 
of the house, and Gail to the garden. 

Out there she carefully picked all the red Velvet roses 
and tastefully combining them with other blooms of the 
garden, carried them all to old Mrs. Peabody, who was ill. 
She reasoned that constructively she did not know what 
was in the note, and one must not neglect the sick. 

When she returned, the note was not on the hall table. 
It was not on the floor. It was not anywhere. Gail sat 
down on the stairs and wept. 

That same afternoon Miss Nettie Fox, sitting on the 
bench near the front window of Myer and Son’s shoe em- 
porium, was having a pair of common-sense shoes fitted. 
Her mind was diverted from the common-sense effect by a 
rubber-necking tension in. the attitude of Son, who wielded 
the buttonhook at her feet. Miss Fox was seldom too late 
to observe what might pass, and the plate-glass front af- 
forded an admirable view of Imogene Landon walking down 
the street accompanied by the man Miss Fox had thought 
of for twenty-five years as Jim Weatherby. Imogene looked 
merely sweet and gay and casual, but the man’s eager 
smirk was unmistakable. 

“Well!” murmured young Myer. 
you!” 

Then it struck him—he was a modest youth—that this 
was rather an intimate remark to make to a lady, “and 
blushing, he returned to a common-sense footing. 

It was more than Miss Fox did. She was tasting the 
bitterest moment of her life. She had entertained no more 
hope of marrying Jim Weatherby since his widowerhood 
than of being carried to heaven in a chariot of fire. But 


“Wouldn’t that get 


te see the grave of her one withered, lavender-laid romance 


desecrated by that hateful snip! She had yearned to shake 
Imogene ever since the girl, a shrieking, thin-legged imp 
with flying yellow hair, used to track mud on the spinster’s 
porch and put mice in her wood-box out of sheer deviltry. 

It was not in Miss Fox’s character to give herself away. 
Criticizing the common-sense insteps with just normal 
acidity, she completed the purchase, tucked the shoe-box 
under her arm and emerged from the store with no sign of 
her inward agony except a very faint lead-colored line 
encircling her tight-clipped, unattragtive mouth. Two steps 
beyond Myers’, she passed Wesley Gray. 


SABELLA sat on the porch, calm, courteous and serene, 
and sinuously folded her gray tail across her trim white 
feet. The earliest autumn leaves were drifting from the 
peach-tree across the, walk in the faint evening wind. Gail 
sat beside Isabella, with her trim white feet crossed on a 
lower step, her smooth head bent, placidly turning the 
pages of the last Ladies’ Domestic Sphere. She passed over 
the tempting article on “How I Won My Husband” and 
settled resolutely to “Dainty Embroideries for the Bride.” 
It would have been impossible to say that she ceased 
reading, or that Isabella changed her attitude, but some- 
thing tense and watchful passed into both of them as Pup 
trotted by, ostentatiously ignoring them, with his nose to 
the sidewalk. 

Wesley flung himself onto the porch with the air of one 
thoroughly and casually at home. He pulled over the page 
of The Ladies’ Domestic Sphere to see what Gail was 
reading. 

“For the bride, eh?” 

Gail blushed. Because of the uncalled-for absurdity of 
the blush, she began to explain. 

“We aren’t telling people, but of course everybody 
knows. Imogene and Mr. Weatherby are to be married in 


November.” 


The Cy 


Wesley nodded. He hesitated a moment with 4 half. 
cynic smile. 

“Weatherby’s a fine old chap,” he said finally, 4] hope 
he makes Imogene a dandy good husband.” 

“T guess he will,” said Gail vaguely. 

“Imogene’s all right, too,” said Wesley. 
all right.” 

Gail looked at him with veiled eyes. Isabella went over 
to him, and rubbed along his arm, arching her back. 

Wesley stroked her absently. “Where’s Imogene jp 
night? I understand Weatherby’s off duty.” 

“Oh! She—she had a headache,” answered Gail » 
comfortably. 

Wesley did not notice. 
tively. 

“Is the Aiken guy onto this trousseau thing?” 

“Why, I—I suppose so.” 

: Isabella, purring rapturously, laid her head on Wesley’ 
nee. 

The moon came up, a silver shield in an azure sky. 
Shadows laced with moonbeams thickened in the shrubbery, 
The eye of Miss Nettie Fox in the dark solitude of he 
porch but dimly discerned the two on the Landon pork 
The heart of Miss Fox— But this is a cheerful tale! Th 
village street was very still. Even Isabella tactfully with 
drew. Let us follow Isabella. 

She made a noiseless circuit of several silent rooms, her 
elastic eyes gathering glamour from the dark, and emerge 
at length through a closely drawn portiére into a solfly 
lighted back parlor. On a settee, carefully placed wih 
reference to the lamp, so that no shadow could fall on th 
window-blind, sat Imogene in absorbing converse with a 
cark, slim young man. Perceiving, through her faultles 
social sense, that here also she was somewhat de iro), 
Isabella sat down and thoughtfully regarded the tassel a 
the bottom of the window-blind. The evening air from th 
open window stole round it, almost stirring the tassel. 

The dark young man embraced Imogene. She drey 
back, tantalizing. The young man’s ardent elbow cameit 
contact with the window-blind, sending a violent sym 
pathetic agitation down its length. Isabella sprang at the 
quivering tassel. 


“She’s square, 


He caressed Isabella medi, 


ISS FOX had noted for several minutes the lurking 
figure of a man apparently watching the line of light 
at the Landons’ back parlor window. Abruptly an oblong 
flood of lamplight poured over the lawn, as if some ome 
had snapped a window-blind to its full height. The mao 
stiffened, motionless. By the increased illumination, Mis 
Fox recognized him. A moment later the light disappeared. 
The man also disappeared into the shadows of the shrub 
bery. 
“Gail!” said Wesley on the front porch. 

The tone beat down her eyelids and caught up he 
breast in a sharply taken breath. But what followed we 
not what she expected. 

“T got an anonymous letter awhile ago. 
you’d be mad if you saw it?” ‘ 

“Why should I?” demanded Gail: ‘Have you got 
Let me see!” 

Wesley lighted a match for Gail to read the anonymols 
missive by. It was written in an awkward, crabbed 
on cheap note-paper. 


Mr. WeEsLey Gray: f 
Now is the time for you to win Imogene. You cam 
you try. Don’t pay no attention to what Gail says. She 


is in love with you herself. You go in and win Imogene. 
A FRiend. 


I wonder if 


The match went out. 

“The idea!” cried Gail. “How perfectly hateful! Who 
wrote it?” 

He struck another match, (Continued on page 128) 
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CPerHAPS you too once had all the ice- e 
areal boy, you'll enjoy this story of six small j 








The MYSTERY 
DESSERT 


By EUGENE 
WOOD 


- THO was the Man in the Iron Mask? 

\W Who wrote Shakespeare if Shake- 
speare didn’t? What struck the crew 

of the Marie Celeste to abandon a tight ship in 
calm weather, and what became of them? These 
and all other historic mysteries could be solved 
if one could get an answer to the question: 
“When?” 

Mrs. Duncan McVeigh McElligott’s own 
particular Mystery of the Six Dessert-plates is 
fo exception. 

“Whatever became of them I can’t imagine!” she 
used to exclaim, spreading out her hands palms up. 
“They were there, and then—” Here she would kind of 
meer with her mouth,. lift her eyebrows and tilt her head 
toone side. “And then—they weren’t!” Here she would 
let her arms fall with the sort of crash they make when 
you let em fall that way. Dramatic—theatrical, even! 

“One by one, I could have understood,” she would pro- 
ceed, “though Olga was very careful, and when she did 
break anything, she always came and told me—often 
with tears in her eyes! Norwegians are so emotional. 
Oh, my dear, a treasure! A treasure! Oh, ungrateful, of 
course. You must expect that. After all I did for that 
gril, she went and got married! 

“But all six of them!” she would marvel, returning 
toher mystery. “Oh, I loved those dessert-plates. They 
were dear! I don’t mean expensive. Only for great occa- 
Sions—put away carefully after. It was my turn to en- 
lertain the Botticelli, and I had Olga get them out, and 
a cme in to where I was, looking as if she had seen a 


“Day ban goon!’ was all she could gasp. Honestly, 
my dear, you could have taken hold of her eyes with 
and fingers, they stuck out so! ‘Day ban goon!’ 
And they were. High and low we searched—questioned 
y—not a sign of them! Not a sign. And I’ve 
nev-ver seen them since. Who could have stolen them? 
And why didn’t they take the silver too? No, my dear, 

$a mystery. There are mysteries.” 
are, indeed—many, too many. The world could 
get along with fewer. Some might well be left, no doubt, 
to sort of keep up an interest in the universe, but to have 
the place simply swarming with ’em—there’s no sense in 
ss the question “When?” and get rid of as many 

as possible. 

The six dessert-plates were missed on’ the first Thurs- 
y in August, which was when the Botticelli met at Mrs. 
McElligott’s. They were last seen when some people 
fame out for over the Fourth, some of Duncan’s friends. 
are particularly remembered because Duncan and a 
of his got to talking about Mr. Roosevelt and 
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cream you wanted! Anyhow, if you've ever been or loved 
scalawags at large—by the author of “In Our Town.” 


PLATES 


‘Illustrated by 
WILLIAM 
DONAHEY 


pounded on the table, and one of 

the plates bounced off on the floor 

but didn’t break. 

So, somewhere between the 
Fourth of July and the first Thursday 
in August— But “When?” is not so 

much a matter of almanac dates as 

of relation to other exceptional 
events. 

Any reporter who has ever coveréd 
city hall, police or the coroner’s office 
knows that mysterious disappearances 
run in sets of three. Were there other 
mysterious disappearances along about 
then other than the Six Dessert-plates? 

In the early part of that summer 
there was an almost feverish industrial 
activity among the boys on the Hill, ex- 


press itself in eagerness to mow lawns, weed gardens 
and « age in similar gainful operations. That suddenly 
disap, ed. What boys, for instance? Well, that Kemp- 
ton bo. and young Rayburn, that fat boy of Pemberton’s 


and Du: can McElligott IlI—yes, Mrs. McElligott’s son. 

Up to that summer—up to about the time the Six Des- 
sert-plates vanished forever, Duncan McVeigh McElli- 
gott II had an almost insatiable craving for a certain tea- 
biscuit that comes in tins, ecru-colored, lattice-imprinted, 
thin, crisp, sweet, shaped like long, slim dominoes. He 
could not get enough of them. All of a sudden he loathed 
them. He still loathes them. If any feminine well-wisher, 
of whom he has many, is thinking of sending him a box 
of this confection, care of our expeditionary forces, she is 
advised, “Don’t!” for he will sling it as far as he can 
send it. 

Pressing the question “When?” Duncan’s mother 
would have learned almost the exact minute when the 
appetite for Tin Teas vanished forever from Duncan 
McVeigh McElligott II. He was up at the Blimeyer 
swimming-hole. Faint and far across the intervening three 
miles came the chimes of the City Hall clock: mi do-re sol; 
sol re mi do; mi re do sol—the three quarters past the 
hour; the hour was four. 

The day and date was—but for such things there must 
be documentary evidence. A little snooping around among 
Master McElligott’s papers (supposed to be “home-work’’) 
would have discovered this in looping wabbly letters: 
“T. R. M.C. P. A. D. McElligott, Secutary.” 

The day is certainly between the Fourth of July and 
the first Thursday in August. But what has “T. R. M. 
C. P. A.” to do with the disappearance of the Six Dessert- 
plates? 

Everything. 
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Decoration Day was really ice-cream weather. The 
Delicatessen was crowded with people. It was called 
the Delicatessen, because that name is so stylish and so 
sort of citified. They sold candy and ice-cream and soda- 
water and all such. 

The Delicatessen was crowded with the big fellows 
and their girls, laughing all the time at just nothing and 
trying to act smart. Make you sick! So, when a fellow 
went in and bought his ice-cream cone, he did it in the 
least possible time and ducked, and went into the alley 
right by Snyder’s hardware store, where there was a plat- 
form, kind of, in the shade, with a nice breeze. So, one 
after another, here came Butch Pemberton and Monkey 
Rayburn, and Kelly McElligott and said, “Hello!” and 
sat down to absorb their ice-cream according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. . They hadn’t been there 
very long before here came Mike and Stan, the two 
boys who ran together all the time, flung up on the 
Hill among the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
because their fathers had made money in the fruit 
business and the clothing business—Master Michael 
Bacigaluppo, who got the prize for seventh grade 
English, and Master Stanley Gordon, whose father 
knew better what a Tartar was than a tartan. So 
the others moved over and made room, and pretty 
soon Stanley spoke up: “Say, listen! This here 
aint business.” 

“What aint?” they asked him. 

“What flavor you got? Chalklit. What you got? 
Chalklit too. We all got chalklit. And look how 
little she give us for our five centses! If we was 
to all club together, we could get a whole lot more 
for our money, we could. We’re robbed,” Stan- 
ley said. “They make an awful profit off of us, 
just ‘cause we aint, now, organized. We don’t 
cooperate.” 

“Yes, but looky!” answered Butch Pemberton. 
“They gotta make their livin’.” 

“And we gotta make our five cents go a!! the®: 
far we can,” said Mike, who won the prize for 
English composition. 

“We'd have to all have our ice-cream cones to 
the one time,” said Butch, “if we was goin’ to, 
now, buy in quantity.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with our havin’ it 
all to the one time?” demanded Stanley. “We 
could— Say, listen! What’s the matter with 
gettin’ up a picnic, us fellows, and savin’ up 
our money, and buyin’ a whole Jot of ice- 
cream so’s we could have enough?” 

“Um!” interrupted Kelly Mc- 
Elligott. 

“And we could have pop 
to drink,” Stanley went 
on, raising his voice for 
the benefit of Monkey Rayburn, 
who was trying to drink from the faucet 
that sticks out of the side of Snyder’s 
hardware store, “lemon soda and sassafa- 
rilla and all kinds, and get our money’s 
worth.” 

“Hey! Move over, caint you?” And 
here was old Lance Kempton with his ice-cream cone. So 
they told him what they were talking about. So he said: 
“T’m in on that.” 

“Say, listen!” This was Monk Rayburn, slinging the 
water out of his sleeve and wiping it off his face. “I left 
it run awhile for the next man. Colder when it runs 
awhile. Not now it aint very cold. Say, listen. Let’s 
have the picnic up to the swimmin’-hole up by Blimeyer’s 
where they aint a whole mob around—only just us fel- 
lows. We can go in swimmin’ and have our ice-cream and 
pop and san’wiches an’—” 
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“An’ Tin Teas,” put in Kelly McElligott, “Theyre ‘I 
gurreat!” Stanley 
“And pie!” added Alanson Kempton. wre,” 
“No!” cried Stanley Gordon. “Pie’d. all squush ys 
carryin’ it.” Recalls 
“Oh, all right,” gave in Alanson Kempton. “Way “Iw 
everything your own way all the time. All right. I my “All 
that motion too. Jist only but ice-cream and cake—” dent W 
“Tin Teas,” corrected Kelly. don is 
“Tin Teas, and pop, and go in swimmin’. I make thy & fetter’ 
motion too. How about you, Mike?” gcutal 
“Sure!” said Mike. Elligot 
“Monk?” “la 
“I make that motion too.” down,” 
“How about you, Butch?” gott. 
“A-a-a-h!” snarled Butch, “aint you fellows got any “Ah, 
sense at all? You aint doin’ it the way it ought to he @& ber it, 
You got a right to call the meetin’ t’ order belo # gt hor 
; you go makin’ motions and all such stuff. What d @ about 
% | I know about it? I guess I been to ’em and seen wha & the ne? 
< they done. Wait tum minnut! You gotta have, 41 
president and a secutary. You have to, if youl @ Alanso 
ie soin’ to make motions and things. I never seé such “Ya 
Be a lot o’ baby kids about doin’ things. You gott, & at all? 
have a treasurer, too.” tion.’” 
“T choose to be the treasurer,” said Stanly @ “Is 
Gordon. roted I 
“A-a-h, wait tum minnut, cain’t ya?” lamental @ ‘I | 
Butch. “Take your turn. Ya gotta have a jm Monke 
president first, aint ya? Sure you have. Ths @ “Ad, 
aint no baby game—‘I choose to be this,’ ant 3 aly 0 
‘I choose to be that.’ Have some style about Stan.” 
ya. You gotta ‘lect ’em, ja “Hu 
poor fish!” “Put 
“All right, then, go ahead #™ whadde 
*& and do it!” said Kelly m tat d 
| McElligott. “You know 9 sation. 
so much about it. Gp # @ favo 
ahead and do it ™ ¥ sy! 
Don’t be all te @ “All 
time talkin’ about @ ™m— 
it and not dom @ “Ah, 
anything.” My Bt 
“Ah, shut sy 
up!” said@ %, 
Butch. “The 9 be secu 
meetin’ ‘Il now MS, 2 
come t’ order, McELli 
and for Nor 
heaven’s m | think 
sakes, yum ‘Im 
kids, try tg Masur 
act like you #™ Becaus 
had some Gov 
sense. Do yo 
make a me jm dent a 
ce tion that Mr. @ Nay, n 
Stanley Gor Hoggin 
don be the preside ® Wel 
because he thought of it ton we 
first, and—” keep hi 
“No! No! I want ® Ah, 
’ be treasurer!” — objected # Motion, 
Master Gordon. ; Sh 
“Ah shut up! What i n the 
it? Imake § ‘Tg 
j / you got to say about it: j 
a motion that Mr. Stanley 6a 
Duncan McVeigh "don be the president o’ this here Hiya 
McElligott II Say, listen! What you goim ® % § 
eed ) Ma ae 
plates put away “A-a-h, we can fix that up @ 
thet wens’ vay ward,” said Kelly. “Get st ra | 
often Get started.” a 
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: | Bugene Wood 
unt that motion too,” the other fellows said, but 
They ] make t objecting, “No! No! I want to be the treas- 





we” till Butch had to tell him: “Say, listen to me, Stan: 

gut you want to be the head one of all? Don’t ya? 
if you don’t, ya know—” 

“| want to be the treasurer. Huh? Oh, all right.” 





juush * 







“Want t . " 
“ail those in favor of Mr. Stanley Gordon for presi 
Pei ee manifest the same by saying ‘Aye!’ Mr. Gor- 
on is elected president. Ya poor fish, don’t ya know any 
rake that HE better’'n to vote for yourself? The next in order is the 
_ I make a motion that Mr. Kelly Mc- 
Bligott be the secutary.” ae 
“[ aint got no paper and pencil to write it 
down,” protested Duncan McVeigh McElli- 
got any Ptah that’s all right. You can remem- 
ht tobe MM ber it, and write it down when you 
r before home. And anyways, if you forget 
What dp i about anything, we can fix it up at 
cen what fm thenext meeting.” a bans er. 
1 have a “] make that motion too,” said y 
if you're § Alanson Kempton. ¥ 
seb sich Mf “Ya poor fish! Don’t you know nothin’ 
OU gotta mm at all? You must say, ‘I second that mo- 
san 1 0 
S “] second that motion,” par- a 
ae roted Lance. ; 
amented “| third it!” cried 
have a #@ Monkey Rayburn. : 
e. Ths ™ “Ab, don’t get so funny. You don’t 
his,’ and only need a second. Now put the motion, 
le about Stan.” 
‘em, ya “Huh?” 
“Put the motion—put the motion. Ah, 
o ahead #@ whadda ya goin’ to do with a lot o’ boobs - 
Kelly that don’t know anything? Put the 
1 know @m motion’ Do like I done. Say: ‘All that’s 
it. 6 Mem favor of whatever it is, will manifest the same 
do it ™ sayin’ ‘Aye.’ See?” ae 
all the “All those that’s in favor of whatever it is will 
’ about mani—” 
t doin’ “Ah, aint you got no sense at all?” wept Butch. 


z.” “My goodness! I never see anybody so thick.” 


shat @ ‘I said just what you told me to.” Le 
said “Oh, lawsy!” groaned Butch. “Who you ’lectin’ to 

“The te secutary? Well, say so, then.” . 
l now | 50, after some difficulty, Master Duncan McVeigh } 
’ onder, tm McElligott was elected secretary. } 
| form ‘Now you gotta have a treasurer,” said Butch, “and 
ven’s mm! think—” 
, yum make a motion that Mr. Stanley Gordon be the 
try  @ Masurer,” said Mr. Stanley Gordon. “Because why? 
e you Because—” 
some@™ ow wan!” cried Alanson Kempton indignantly. 
. 1 § Do you want to be the whole shootin’-match, presi- 
a Mm and treasurer and everything? I guess not. 
at Mr. May, nay, Pauline. Whadda you goin’ to do with ’em? 
Gor # Hoggin’ everything.” 
siden Well, then,” said President Gordon, “I make a mo- 
t of it tion we don’t have no treasurer at all, but every fellow 


his money till—” 
Ah, shut up!” rebuked Butch. “You can’t make no 
Motion, ya poor fish!” 
t's the reason I can’t? 


« 


Aint I the President? 


it ha the head one; I guess I can do what I want to.” 
make @ + guess ya cain’t. The president cain’t make no mo- 
Gor "ns. He jist lets the others make ’em, if he wants ’em 
ere— 


lo; and if he don’t, he says it’s out of order and they 
can't,” 
80 Stanley, he whispered to Mike, and Mike, he said: 
# {make a motion that we don’t have no treasurer, but 
Wery fellow keep the money what he saves up till the 
~~ ©omes, and then all put in together, and have Mr. 
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Stanley Gordon do the buying, on account of he thought 
of it first, and has more experience, and his papa can 
get him better prices.” 

“J make that motion too,” said Kelly, feeling an im- 
pulse to support the official head. “I mean, I second the 
motion.” 

“That aint the right way,” Butch corrected. “Ya gotta 
have a treasurer. The treasurer had ought to be the old- 
est one in the gang, 
and the biggest one, 

and the one that 

knows how 
things is done.” 

He waited to be in- 
terrupted, but no one 

interrupted. “We gotta 

have a treasurer on ac- 
count of savin’ up money 

for the picnic, and we’re li- 
able to spend it if we don’t 

have no treasurer to take care 
of it and— We gotta have a 
treasurer and do this thing right if 

we’re goin’ to do it at all.” 
“That’s out of order,” said President 

Gordon. 

“It aint either out of order.” 

“Tt is so—aint it, fellows?” 

So they all said it was,—all but Butch,— 
because every fellow could easy count his 
own money, and when it came time, they’d 
have to count it only once. So— 

“Well, all right!” said Butch, meaning it 

was all wrong. “If that’s the way it’s goin’ 
to be, I aint a-goin’ to be in it.” 

So they told him he didn’t have to 
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> “Look how 














little she give belong if he didn’t want to. 

us for our five “Now-ah,” said President Gordon, “on 

centses! They account of I thought of it first, and any- 
— of — how I’m the President, so I got the right 
proht off of us, 


to call the name of our association. So 
I’m goin’ to call the name of it the, now, 
Theodore Roosevelt Mutual Codperative 

Picnic Association.” 

So that evening Duncan McVeigh McElligott II, do- 
ing his home-work, consulted the big dictionary in the 
library, a thing unknown before. Duncan McVeigh 
McElligott I motioned with his head to his wife, and she 
smiled proudly at the earnest seeker after learning. The 
boy was looking up the spelling of, now, miutual and 
codperative and association. He knew how to spell pic- 
nic and Roosevelt. 

The early part of that summer was remarkable in at 
least two ways. It was very warm and moist, so 
that the grass on the lawns and the weeds in the 
gardens seemed almost to squirt upward from 

the ground. Also people who had been saying 

for years that they didn’t know what the coun- 
try was coming to, the boys were getting so tri- 
fling and do-less (why, when they were that age they 
would have run their legs off for a penny, but nowadays 
you couldn’t get a boy to do a thing for you, not a mortal 
thing), received the shock of their lives when Ellen would 
come in and say: “They’s a b’y at the back dure, mum, 
and would ye be wantin’ the grass coot, mum?” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that these industri- 
ous boys with high ideals as to what they ought to be paid 
for cutting the grass and weeding were members of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Mutual Coéperative Picnic Association. 
Mrs. McElligott was not sure that it looked very well for 
her son to be out working so, but his father said, “It'll 
make a man of him,” and paid him for his labor as if he 
had been a hireling. 


just “cause we 
aint, now, | or- 
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“What are 
you going to do 
with all your 
money, son?” 
he asked. 

But Kelly 
was a shy boy 
around home. 

He looked em- 
barrassed and 
said nothing. 

“Ah, come 
on! Tell a fel- 
low.” 

“I’m saving 
up to buy—a 
railroad,” an- 
swered the se- 
cretive Kelly with a 
mournful look about 
his mouth. And 
his joke let him 
off further inquiry. 

The Fourth like to 
have postponed the pic- 
nic indefinitely, for in 
those days, a fellow had 
to have shootin’-crack- 
ers or else feel like a 
born slink. But luckily, the 
sweet cherries got ripe immediately 
after and had to be harvested quickly or 
perish with the black rot. And that was two cents a 
quart. Various other berry-crops helped out. And the 
green grass grew right along, right along, and the green 
grass grew right along. ‘ 

So, at a meeting of the T. R. M. C. P. A. held on the 
twenty-fourth of July, it was agreed there was enough 
to have the picnic with. President Gordon, who was good 
in numbers, added it up, and it came to four dollars and 
twenty cents. 

Kelly McElligott was lowest on the list, because his 
mother made him practice just the same, which was a darn 
shame! Stanley Gordon was the next lowest. 

“But I'll make it up,” said Master Gordon, “account 
of I’m going to do the buying, and my papa will get me 
bottom prices and the discount to the trade.” 

Poor Kelly couldn’t think how he could make it up. 
However, two problems appeared during the subsequent 
discussion. 

“What’ll we eat off of?” Monkey Rayburn wanted to 
know. “It aint like havin’ cones, like, if we buy a whole 
freezer of it.” 

“What’ll we eat with?” Alanson Kempton wanted to 
know. “Y’aint goin’ to stick your face in and lick, I 
hope.” 

“Spoons we can get to the five-and-ten-cent store,” re- 
plied Stanley, who had thought of that. “And throw ’em 
away afterward.” 

“Now—” This was Duncan McVeigh McElligott, who 
happened to think that he knew where there were dessert- 
plates put away that weren’t very often used, and wouldn’t 
be missed between the taking and the returning. “TI’ll ’tend 
to the dishes.” 

“T aint heard nobody say nothin’ about how we goin’ 
to get all them things way up to Blimeyer’s,” said Butch 
Pemberton with an air of its not being really any of his 
funeral. 

“Carry em,” answered Monk Rayburn. 

“A-a-h, ya poor fish! A two-gallon freezer full 0’ cream 
and ice and everything? Say, kid, that weighs somepin. 
And all that pop and stuff! Gow wan!” 

“Now,”—this was Duncan McVeigh McElligott again,— 
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“I got an @ 
press. 
and—you kngy 
my do 
Well, ye. 
broke to hyp. 
ness — 
good.” 

“A-a-h, n 
poor fish! 
couldn’t pull aj 
that stuff.” 
“ “He could 

es a G 
Dane.” 7 

“A-a-h, by 
couldn’t pull 
if he was you 
great - grant 
mother,” 

“He could 
so.” 

“Nah, there aint a chance that he could.” 

“Wait tum minnut! Wait tum minnut!” Lance Kem 

ton had to hit Butch before he could make him a 

Kelly stop their duel of “He could so!” “He coulis 

either!” “He could so!” “He couldn’t either.” Lang 
said: “Why couldn’t we do like in the Klondike? Eyey 
fellow that’s got a dog bring it along, and tie a rope tol 
collar and hitch him to the front end of the wagon af 
holler ‘Mush! Mush on!’ Hey? Aint that all right 
Hey?” 

“We could all push at the sandy places and the upiil 
places,” said President Gordon, who had no dog. 
that’s all right. Only, let’s don’t start from downtom 
with a dog-team, and everybody lookin’ at us and evap 
thing, and makin’ remarks and everything. If we buys 
whole two-gallon freezer full, they’ll deliver it at my hous 
and we’ll start from there, see? Two o’clock, day allt 
to-morrow.” 

“Say, listen!” broke in Mike. 
enough for the whole six of us?” 

“You should worry about that,” replied Master Gordan 
and approached a vital point. “Cough up, you kids.” & 
“i? all paid in their money. So he was treasurer, allt 
all. 

It must be gur-reat! to run alongside your dog-teat 
and holler, “Mush! Mush on!” and have them still 
at their collars and just scoot over the snow. But thi 
is properly a winter sport. And it requires rehearsals 
It doesn’t work out so well when they haven’t rehearst 
and the clothesline pulls on their necks and darn ma 
chokes them to death, and the blamed old ice-cream freemt 
tips the wagon over and falls out, and it just about bust 
your gizzard getting it back in, and—and everythim 
Good thing old Don had a harness and was by this tim 
somewhat resigned to his fate. Even so, the picnic # 
pretty nearly a total wreck up there by Henderson's whet 
a little young rabbit hopped out across the road. 

But the T. R. Mutual Codperative Picnic Associatitt 
did finally open the gate at Blimeyer’s and go down it 
winding road into the stuffy stillness of the summer W 
Up to then, one might have listened to and loved 
lonesome whistle of the hermit-thrush. But after Of 
got there— 

Down the slope it was all thick with trees at fish 
they thinned out, and there was the river all ‘a 
with dimes, kind of, dazzlingly bright dimes, each #® 
flection of the sun in the lazy water that wrinklea? 
bent. At that place the river was all spread out thin. * 
the other side a couple of cows stood in it, studying @% 
things, switching their tails, and shivering their S=% 
once in a while trying to horn away a fly that 
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got him na hate — oe “over there 
to hap t fortifies the nation. 
— Pretty 66 “ 
. I need it 
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7 In a very real and practical way 


Campbell’s wholesome Soups fulfil an 
important need of our Government 
and our people. 


‘“‘Only the best and most nourish- 
ing food to sustain my gallant boys!” 
—is-Uncle Sam’s idea. And the 
Government regularly provides these 
sustaining soups for our Navy and 
our expeditionary forces abroad. 


Not least among the home com- 
forts they enjoy is 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


And—what is equally important—Americans at home, from one end of the country 
to the other, find this satisfying soup a constant reinforcement in their daily tasks. 


Beside the invigorating meat juices of selected beef, we include large white potatoes: 
tender carrots and sweet yellow turnips—diced. We add small peas, Dutch cabbage. 
baby lima beans, Country Gentleman corn, green okra, the best tomatoes, celery and 
parsley. Also ‘‘alphabet”’ macaroni, plenty of barley and rice, and a pleasing hint of 
leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


The use of this tempting soup involves no expense to you for added materials, no 
waste, no labor, no cooking cost. You receive it completely cooked, seasoned and 
ready for your table in three minutes. 


Now is just the season to order a dozen or more from your grocer, 
and enjoy it often. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato 
Beef Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Ox Tail Vegetable 
Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 
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persistent. The air of the woods- was 
full of the buzz of insects. Above the 
tall water-weeds with long narrow-headed 
leaves were flying snake-feeders. (Some 


- call ’em snake-doctors.) And there were 


round flat leaves that floated. If you got 
right close to, you could see water-bugs 
skating around and making a scalloped 
shadow on the brown bottom, all re- 
fracted-like, where their feet made dents 
in the water. 


HEN the woods-road turned north- 

ward, and the river got narrow. On 
the far side there were round flat stones, 
nice to scale on the water, but on this side, 
where the sycamore roots stuck out, it 
went right down so that it was up to 
Kelly’s chin. But if you were as big as 
Butch Pemberton, you’d go out on the end 
of the springboard and teeter up and 
down a couple of times, and hold your 
nose and jump in and hold up one arm— 
and it was up to your elbow! Because 
it got deep so quickly and because it was 
so far away, Blimeyer’s was kind of exclu- 
sive, and was not one shrill squealing all 
day long, every day from the time school 
let out till it took up again. 

When they cooled off a little, they went 
in like a person ought to when it’s out- 
side the corporation and nobody lives 
around there. And the dogs, all four of 
them, went in too. First off, they stood 
on the bank and barked, and then the 
fellows whistled to them to come on in. 
Funny how hard it is to whistle when 
you're in swimming. And pretty soon the 
dogs jumped in and swum around, scull- 
ing with their tails, kind of. And the boys 
took hold of their tails so as to be towed 
around. Only that pulled the little dogs 
under. Don was too big for Kelly to pull 
him under, but it seemed he didn’t like 
to have his tail pulled, so he snapped at 
Kelly, and Kelly didn’t do it any more 
because he didn’t think it was fair for 
Don to haul the wagon all that long ways 
and have his tail pulled too. So— 

So pretty soon old Butch, he says: 
“Say, listen! Aint we goin’ to have no 
picnic?” So they opened up the ice- 
cream freezer, and what d’you think? The 
Delicatessen man had put in three kinds, 
so that there were the patriotic colors, 
kind of, red, white and chalklit. And 
where the freezer had tipped over and the 
cork came out of the cover, and some of 
the salt had got in, though not very much, 
they scraped that off, and there was a 
whole, whole lot of good ice-cream there. 
Plenty—more’n enough. 

And they had Tin Teas to eat with the 
ice-cream piled high on Kelly McElligott’s 
plates, more Tin Teas than you could 
shake ¢. stick at, and nobody to say, 
“Duncan, dear!” when he’d want another 
one. And they got the covers off the 
soda-water bottles, pung! and the bottles 
kind of steamed, and each fellow drank 
out of his bottle, and choked some, and 
got it into his nose, and it ran down on 
their naked bosoms and fizzed there. And 
oh, they had a grand time—and Tin Teas 
till you couldn’t rest. 

So they covered up the ice-cream and 
went in swimming again. The water was 
nice and warm, the way it is in little rivers 
that run shallow most of the time and 
seldom cut into banks and make swim- 
ming-holes. So they stayed in till their 


hands were kind of wrinkled like Tilly’s 
when she does the washing, and their lips 
were lavender, and the little drops of 
water on their skins kind of sprinkled you 
if you stood near them. And then they 
had some more picnic, lots of ice-cream 
and lots of pop and-lots of Tin Tea bis- 
cuits. 

And then they went in swimming again, 
but they didn’t stay so long. And then 
they came out and had more picnic, but 
not so much this time. They were right 
in the blazing sun, but Lance Kempton, 
who was mostly legs, said: “I’m goin’ to 
dress. I’m kind 0’ c-c-cold.” 

And old Butch said: “A-a-h, it aint 
cold; it’s warm.” 

“All right,” Lance told him, “you don’t 
have to dress without you want to, but 
I'm c-c-cold. If I was as fat as you, 
mebby I w-w-wouldn’t be cold either.” 

“T aint either fat,” Butch said. 

“Y’are so, fat. If you w-w-wasn’t fat, 
they wouldn’t everybody call you Butch. 
Aint that so, fellows?” 

“Well, I aint as fat as some,” Butch 
said, but when he said “some” his teeth 
chattered, and everybody laughed; so he 
said: “The wind must ha’ changed all of 
a sudden.” 

So they all thought they’d dress, and 
go in again after a while. And Stanley 
looked into the freezer and said: “They’s 
lots and lots of ice-cream yet.” 

“Just pass me by this time,” Lance 
Kempton said. 

“Oh, say, looky here now,” expostulated 
Master Gordon. “We paid our good 
money for this here ice-cream, and we 
gotta eat it, we have.” 

“Ah, wait tum minnut, cain’t ya?” 
Lance said. 

“Wait nothin’! It’s all gettin’ soft.” 

So they had another plateful all round. 

“They’s more left,” Stanley said. 
“Who'll be the next gentleman? We gotta 
eat it, you know. We don’t want it to go 
to waste.” 

But they all said, “Pretty soon, but 
not just now.” All but Butch, and he 
said: “A-a-h! A lot of little baby kids! 
Come on! I dast you!” 


We. they didn’t want to take a dare. 
So they all tried again, but couldn’t 
eat a whole plateful—only Butch and 
Kelly. Kelly didn’t really want it, but he 
wasn’t going to let Butch get ahead of 
him, just because he was bigger. 

“Yah!” sneered Butch when Alanson 
Kempton set down his plate after two 
spoonfuls. 

“Ah, shut up!” said Lance. “I could 
eat it all right, if it didn’t have such a 
funny taste to it.” 

“T got some that was salty that time,” 
said Monkey Rayburn, and he looked 
grave. 

“You don’t s’pose it’s got pot o’ main 
poison in it, do you?” asked Mike, who 
won the prize for seventh-grade English. 
“T read about people gettin’ poisoned with 
pot o’ main poison in their ice-cream.” 
And he set his plate down. 

“Ah, ya poor fish!” Butch told him. 
“That’s only when ice-cream is old and 
stale. This is all right—aint it, Kelly?” 

Kelly said “Uh-huh,” but with no great 
enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s got a funny taste,” persisted 
Lance. “It kind o’ sticks to the back 
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of your front teeth, like—” 
and thought. = stopped 

“Like what?” 

“Like, now, lard. This-stuff that 
buy, now, they don’t make it all Out of 
real, cow cream. They” 

“Like la—” Master Gordon's black 
liquid, Oriental eyes stuck far oy He 
hiccoughed. ... . 






























































SN’T that a funny-shaped ¢ 

yonder? Not that cages han 
beyond that. More to the left, jj 
. . - « Don’t look around for a while yet 
Don’t pay any attention. 

If this were a movie, the next would be 
a picture of the road home. First youd 
see Master Gordon coming along by him. 
self; then about a hundred yards behing 
him would be Mike; then Lance Kemp. 
ton, spaced about the same; then Monkey 
Rayburn, a little nearer; then Butch Pen. 
berton, a good ways behind—all of then 
weak’ and wabbly and distressed, all of 
them thinking only of themselves and no 
at all of the other fellow. . They wh 
always had their arms about each others 
necks, either in friendship or in fights 
were now solitaries. 

Not-enough is the soil whence springs 
codperation; too-much begets the rankest 
individualism. 

Faint and far across the three miles 
between Blimeyer’s and the City Hal 
clock come the chimes: Mi do re sol; so 
re mi do; mi re do sol—it is a quarter to 


five. Forever disappears the Theodor 
Roosevelt Mutual Codperative Picnic 
Association. 


Duncan McVeigh McElligott II was not 
in that straggling procession. There was 
a good reason. Two, in fact. One was 
that somebody ought to see to it that the 
ice-cream freezer got back to the Delic- 
tessen. Another was that he didn’t feel 
like stirring around much. By keeping 
perfectly still and swallowing hard, he had 
triumphed in endurance over even Butch, 
who thought he was such a lot. A vic 
tory may be a darn sight more uncomfort- 
able than a defeat. 

So he sat still and swallowed hard 
Maybe it would kind of pass away. It 
occurred to him that he could swallow 
more efficiently if he just had something 
to swallow on. So he took a couple ol 
bites of his well-beloved Tin Tea biscuit. 
And then he didn’t ever care for Tin Teas 
again. Not ever again in this world. And 
if any of his feminine admirers think to 
send him now, care of General Pershing, 
a box of this dainty confection, this is to 
advise, “Don’t!” for he will sling it as far 
as he can send it. 

You know how it is; you think youre 
all over it, but you’re not. He thought he 
was and tried to put the ice-cream frees! 
back on the express wagon. Whether # 
was the exertion or the sound of the ict 
water sloshing around— Anyhow, they 
could come for their old freezer. What 
did he care? 

He couldn’t expect them to come for 
the six dessert-plates, though. He'd have 
to take them home himself. Wash 
first, though. Plates that have been used 
for ice-cream need hot suds; rinsing ™ 
river-water wont do. As he tried to on 
off the cold gawm on them, he thought © 
what Lance Kempton had said about 

He felt better after a whilepHe 
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««'|Conspicuous Nose Pores 


e Picnic 


ime! How to reduce them 
here was 
~~ ei it with Woodbury's Facial Soap, th 
t that the Do you know why it is that the lather it wit oodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
Del iener surface of your arm is so whit hold it to your face. When the heat has 
Px > : ry e ne expanded the pores, rub in very gently a the. treatment for rousing a 
idn’t feel and satiny, while the texture of your fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this sallow, ee oe. oes 4 
» keeping face, especially of your nose,is rougher hot water and lather application several very cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
d, he had and shows enlarged pores? times, stopping at once if your nose feels Soap 
en Butch, : : sensitive. Then finish by rubbing the nose 
A vie. It is constant exposure to changing tem- _for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
satis — wind and dust—that en- 
4 hard the skin —— the texture of Use this treatment persistently 
e : : Do not expect to change completely in 
way. It Under exposure to wind and dust and sun, a week a condition resulting from long 


the pores of the face contract and expand. : 
swallow If the skin is not properly stimulated and continued exposure and neglect. But use 


omething kept free from dirt, the small muscular this treatment persistently. It will gradually 
-ouple of fibers, especially those of the nose, become educe the enlarged pores until they are 
a biscuit. weakened and do not contract as they should. ‘C°"SP#cuous. 

Tin Teas Instead the pores remain open, they collect In the booklet which is wrapped around 


rid. And dirt and dust, clog up and become enlarged. every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 


think to That i oid i treatments are given for the various troubles 
Pershi ie the cause of conspicuous nose of the skin. A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is 
ershing, pores—the bugbear of so many women, and ficient f h - ot he 
this is to often the only flaw in an otherwise perfect SUMclent for a month oF six wee y 
it as far complexion. of these treatments and for general use for 


, that time. For sale throughout the United 
Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, States and Canada. 


k you're 

ought he 

a freeser Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 

ether it of famous treatments and samples of Wood- 

the ice- bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder 

.~ Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for a week or 

, ten days of any Woodbury Facial Treatment) together with 
the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch."’ 

ome for Or for 12 cents we will send you samples of Woodbury’s 

e’d have Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Powder. Address 

ash ‘em The Andrew Jergens Co., 1705 Spring Grove Avenue, 

en used Cincinnati, Ohio. 

nsing If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 


| to rub Limited, 1705 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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bitter, too. There he was, forsaken, 
alone. The whole world was picking on 


him. A fine bunch of sports—to run away 
like that and leave him to-’tend to every- 
thing. He had it on them, though. They 
needn’t ever know that— 

His loneliness, his resentment, his 
triumph he put into the stones he skipped 
upon the water. Hi! That was a good 
one. That bounced three times..... 
That one wasn’t so good—not flat enough! 
Darn robbers! Used up all the nice ones 


themselves. Agh! That was no good, 
either. His eye fell upon the six dis- 
gusting dessert-plates. How would it be 
it— A person has to do something to get 
hunk with a world that is all the time 
picking on a person. 

They skipped beautifully, all. but one 
that kind of caught its edge on the water 
and went right down. Duncan McVeigh 
McElligott II began to be satisfied with 
himself. 

“Come on, Don! 


Whoo-eet! Whoo- 


PEGGY DOES HER DARNDEST 





The Red Book Magazing 


eet! Ah, there you are. 
hitched up!” 

One of the nicest things about gj 
thirteen is the way you get over things 
As he clattered around the corner of the 
‘Kitchen, he called: “Oh, Olga! Haven't 
you got dinner’ ready yet? I’m mog 
starved!” 

You see how easily the Mystery of the 
Six Dessert-plates is solved by presg 
the question “When?” All historic mys. 
teries are like that. 


Come on, get 


(Continued from ] 
page 55) 


——__] 





gaged, even if it hadn’t been announced 
yet. What might be referred to as the 
status quo at this time was summed up 
in a letter which Peggy, feeling the need 
of a confidante, composed to her inti- 
mate of intimates. The letter read: 


Dear Old Helen: 

I’m still here. The potatoes are grow- 
ing all right, I guess. The darn things 
have to be earthed up, and if you don’t 
do it just right, they become green and 
have a funny taste and will poison you. 
I never knew there was so much trouble 
to an old potato, and I don’t see why 
folks make such a fuss about eating 
them. 


There was more in the same strain, and 
then the inevitable postscript. This read: 


P. S. About three times a week a 
Lieutenant Hugh Wentworth comes out 
here with Dad. I guess he’s twenty-two 
or three, and he’s awfully good looking. 
He has yellow hair and light complexion 
and stunning dark eyes. And he’s got 
the cutest dimple in one cheek, just like 
a girl. But he’s terribly masculine. I 
have tried my darndest to get him, but 
of course Eleanor just gobbles him up. 
So far, he hasn’t looked at me. But by 
gum, I'll bet he will. 


It was quite possible that, could Lieu- 
tenant Hugh Wentworth (who was ac- 
tually twenty-nine) have read this glow- 
ing description of his charms, he would 
have looked at Peggy. But being, hap- 
pily, in ignorance, he continued to see 
her—as through a pair of inverted field- 
glasses—as a small and not very signifi- 
cant figure upon his horizon. 

“T’ll bet,” guessed Peggy very shrewdly, 
“that Eleanor always speaks of me as 
her little sister, and he thinks I’m just 
out of the nursery. I'll bet if he could 
see me just once in my pale-blue pussy- 
willow taffeta—” 

This was as far as she got. The dar- 
lingest duck of a dress was reserved for 
special occasions, and Peggy knew she 
would be handicapped in trying to con- 
vince her mother that Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays were all, potentially 
at least, special occasions. It made 
Peggy good and mad. She had reached 
the point where she was sick of potatoes 
and where, if something didn’t happen 
soon she would die (or scream!). There- 
fore the mysterious stranger came most 
opportunely. 

Peggy was in the potato-patch, intern- 
ing alien enemies. As fast as she cap- 
tured one, she put it in the jug. This 
was a direct descendant of the little 





brown jug of history, but it happened 
to be half filled with kerosene just then. 
According to Peggy’s conservative esti- 
mate, there were fifty billion bugs in that 
patch, each determined that she would 
not help to solve the problem of feeding 
the nations. 

“Hullo!” ventured a cheery voice. 

Peggy glanced up. First she saw a 
pair of tan shoes. They were very good 
shoes. Next she saw a pair of golf 
stockings, and then, her eyes accelerating, 
she saw an unusually good-looking man. 
At first she thought he was a young man 
—his dark hair was thick and his close- 
clipped mustache small and debonair; but 
later she changed her estimate. He was 
probably middle-aged—thirty, at least. 
But he sat the stone wall with grace and 
ease. 

“Hullo,” returned Peggy. 

In this she crossed the Rubicon. A 
nice girl would have frozen him at once. 
On the other hand, the stranger was evi- 
dently the kind that would have resisted 
the chill of a cold-storage plant. He 
dropped lightly down into the patch, 
without waiting to be invited. 


PEccyY glanced toward the house. This 
was pure instinct, for she knew that 
the potato-patch was hidden by the 
grape-arbor. Her eyes returned to the 
stranger. A casual observer might have 
said he was studying her shrewdly. Peggy 
wasn’t a casual observer. She was a 
soul ripe for revolt. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

He grinned. He had very white and 
very even teeth. 

“Do they make you do this sort of 
thing?” he demanded. 

“They do,” declared Peggy vengefully. 

The smile disappeared from his face, 
being replaced quite neatly by an expres- 
sion of sympathy. 

“Tt’s a shame,” he said, his voice pur- 
ring the words. “A girl as pretty as you 
are shouldn’t have to work.” 

This took Peggy by surprise. 
stared at him. 

“Especially such rough work,” he con- 
tinued. “And,” finished his eyes, “in such 
horrible clothes.” 

Peggy did not miss the last. She had 
reverted to what Eleanor termed “that 
awful costume.” Eleanor maintained 
that it made her look a “perfect sight” 
and “like some fresh-air-fund beneficiary 
helping to pay for her board.” There- 
fore Peggy took a perverted pleasure in 
wearing it. She was essentially human, 
especially in matters of reprisal. 


She 


“Tll bet they treat you rotten, too” 
added the stranger. 

Peggy guessed it then. He thought she 
was a maid! 

“They do,” she said with emphasis, 

The stranger twisted his mustache. 
“T’ll gamble that with the right kind of 
clothes you’d make the stuck-up things 
at the house look like thirty cents,” he 
ventured. 

“G’wan with you!” said Peggy 

(One can’t help wondering where the 
girls carefully brought up, as Peggy had 
been, ever hear such things. Still, maids 
who simply will carry on with grocery- 
clerks are apt to happen in the best of 
families.) 

“IT suppose they make you do house 
work too.” 

Peggy nodded. She really was ex 
pected to take care of her room, this 
being a year of retrenchment. 

“There must be a lot of dusting.” 

“Sure,” said Peggy, “it’s run off my 
feet I am from morning to night. They 
seem to think a body is born with three 
different sets of hands and—” 

Having a receptive memory at the serv- 
ice of a pair of unusually alert ears, 
Peggy could have kept this up indefinitely, 
had he not broken in with: 

“There must be at least 
downstairs.” 

“Five,” corrected Peggy. 

“Really? I should have said there 
were more. There’s the big room this 
side, overlooking the ocean. That would 
be the dining-room—” 

“It used to be, but it’s been made over 
into a living-room.” 

“Oh, I see. But how about the old 
living-room ?”’ 

“That’s the library.” 

“Oh, that explains it.” He paused and 
added reflectively: “It’s a pretty old 
house, isn’t it?” 

“The date is on the chimney—sevél- 
teen hundred-and sixty-two.” 

“Really!” he exclaimed. “I say—!m 
rather keen about old houses.” 

“Well,” said Peggy, still in character, 
“if you had to brush the cobwebs out 
every morning—” 

“T don’t suppose, though, they are keen 
about showing it off.” 

“No,” she agreed. That too was the 
truth. Her mother and Eleanor were 
quite averse to showing the house t 
occasional passers-by who glimpsed the 
date and stopped to ask if they might 
see it. 

The stranger plucked at his mustache. 

“That only makes me the more deter- 
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ON’T cut or trim the 
D cuticle. Read how you 

can give your nails the 
most delightful manicure you 
have ever had! 

Start today to have the 
shapely, well-kept nails that 
make any hand lovely. See how 
smooth and firm the use of 
Cutex will make your cuticle 
without trimming or cutting 
it. See how easily and quickly 
you can give your nails a won- 
derful manicure. 

After your first Cutex mani- 
cure, you will never go back to 
the old cuticle-cutting method 
again! 

Shoemaker, the famous skin 
specialist, says: ‘“Some persons 
are so obtuse to the beauty of 
the delicate edge of skin at the 
base of the nail, that they actu- 
ally trim it away, leaving an ugly 
ted rim like the edge of an in- 
flamed eyelid.’’ 


At last a way to have a perfect 
manicure 

Send for the Midget Mani- 
cure Set offered below and see 
how completely Cutex solves 
your problem. In the Cutex 
package you will find orange 
stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the 
end of the stick and dip it into 
the bottle. Work the stick 
around the base of the nail, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. 


This complete 
Manicure set 
sent for r5c. 










Exquisite Nails 


‘without cutting the cuticle 


Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


the nails, applied directly from its 
convenient tube, will make them 
immaculately clean—snowy white. 


Finish with Cutex Nail Polish. It will 
give your nails the quick, waterproof 
finish you want. If you like an espece 
ially brilliant polish, use Cutex Paste 
Polish first, then the Cake Polish. 

Until you have used Cutex you can- 
not know what a great improvement 
even the first application makes in your 
nails. You have no idea how 
lovely they can be. 
















Buy Cutex in all drug or 
department stores 





Chepoby ies Hill, 
New York) 





Elsie Fanis,afa- 
worite everywhere 











With Cutex, gently Cutex, the cuticle remover 


work around the base says: “I am de- 
of the nail, pushing lighted with Cu- comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 
back the cuticle tex, 1 have just bottles. Cutex Nail White is 


finished my nails 


30c. Cutex Nail Polish, in Cake, 
Paste, Powder, Liquid or Stick 
form, is 30c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort. for sore or tender cu- 
ticle is also 30c. If your store 
has not yet secured a stock, 
write direct. 


mad find it most 
wonderful’ 


Send for this complete trial 
manicure set 


Send the coupon today with 
15c — 10c for the manicure set 
and 5c for packing and postage 
— and we will send you a com- 
plete manicure set, enough for 
at least six ‘‘manicures.”’ 
Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 605, 114 W.17th St., New York 





A touch of Cutex Nail 
White underneath the 
mails gives them snowy 
white tips 






Finish with Cutex Nail 
Polish; gives your nail 
a delightful sheen 


Almost at once you will find you can wipe 
off the dead cuticle. Then carefully rinse 


the fin gers in clear water. Uf you livein Canada, send1Sc to MacLean, Benn & 
" ‘ Nelson, Limited, Dept. 605, 489 St. Paul Street West, 
A touc h of Cutex N ail White underneath Vontreal for your sample set and get Canadian price 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15e¢ TODAY 










Northam Warren 
Dept. 605, 114 W. 17th St., New York. 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


is the genial soul who entertained readers of The 
Red Book Magazine for three years with the stories 
of Philo Gubb. He has now begun another series 
of short stories which promises to be just as enter- 
taining—in an entirely different way. These tell 
the adventures of a wild Irishman in love and in 
politics, the two elements of human life where the 
Celt shows to greatest advantage. The first of the 


stories is entitled 


“ASK DARTY’”’ 


It will be one of the ten excellent short-story features 
in the next—the June— issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


On sale at your nearest news-stand May twenty-third 
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mined to see it,” he remarked. He 
Peggy reflectively. An older 
might have observed that his eyes were 
not only black and exceptionally | 
but small and close-set as well. By of © 
course a mere child like Peggy couldyy™ 
be expected to see that! i 

“Tl bet you’ve got wonderfully pretty * 
hair under that old hat,” he said after a 
moment. “Now, I saw a comb down gs 
the village. It had gold on it, and it wag 
set with brilliants—” 

He paused, to let Peggy vision jp 
Peggy did so, though not with exactly 
the emotions he pictured. 

“It would look pretty nice in your 
hair,” he suggested. “Now, supposing 4 
there was some time during the day whey 
the family was out—it wouldn’t do any 
harm if you just showed me the hous = 
would it?” ‘" 

Peggy hesitated. ‘“N-no,” she admitted 
finally—it really wouldn’t, you know, 

“And just for that, I’d make you q 
present of the comb.” 

He rather thought that would take 
Peggy’s breath away—and it did 
Wouldn’t dear old Helen’s eyes just stick 
out when she showed her the comb! — 

“What would be the best time?” hey 
asked. 




























EGGY considered. This was Tuesday 
On Wednesday, Eleanor and bal 





mother had sewing from ten A. M. fou 
one P. M. x 

“Come to the front door at eleven: 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” she said, 
“just as if you were a friend of the™ 
family. I'll let you in myself. But I 
can only show you the lower floor—” 

“Tt’s a go,” he agreed gayly. “I'll go 
right down this minute and buy you that 
comb.” 

“Bring it with you,” said Peggy pru- 
dently—there might be difficulties in the 
way of getting it afterwards. 

“T will,” he promised. He took a step 
toward her, and Peggy had a horrid 
qualm. If he was going to get mushy 
now— 

She dodged by him and plucked at a 
potato-plant. 

“There’s another,” she said, and held 
up a wriggling bug as proof. He glanced 
at it amusedly. 
“The little devil,” he thought, looking 
down at her—but not very far down, 
for he was rather short and slender him- 
self. He hesitated an instant; then: 
“To-morrow at: eleven,” he said, and 
vaulted to the top of the wall. He paused 
there long enough to wave his hand, and 
then disappeared. 

Peggy promptly sat down, Turk- 
fashion, with her chin in her hands. She 
looked thoughtful—but it wasn’t because 
she was considering her sins. 

That being a Tuesday, the Lieutenant 
did not appear that evening. After din- 
ner Edward Ensloe retired to the library, 
where before long Peggy followed him. 

“Beautifully wonderful,” she said, “are 
you too busy for me?” 

He looked up, and a puckered line be- 
tween his brows disappeared. 

“Never,” he reassured, and pushed 4 
mass of papers to one side. 

Peggy flew to his lap. 

“What is it now?” he demanded. 

She did not answer him immediately, 
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Try this easy Way If the skin is in bad condition through neg- 


lect or an unwise use of cosmetics, apply a little 


to clear YOU ig skin’ Resinol Ointment and let it remain on ten min- 


utes before the final washing with Resinol Soap. 


at a 

held Bathe your face for several minutes with The extreme purity of Resinol Soap, its 
anced Resinol Soap and warm water, working the freedom from harsh drying alkali, and.the sooth- 
aking creamy lather into the skin gently with the img healing Resinol medication which it con- 
lown, fingertips. Then wash off with more  ‘ains, adapt it also to the care of the hair and of 
him Resinol Soap and warm water, finishing 2 baby’s delicate skin. 
al with a dash of cold water to close the pores. Resinol Soap is delightfully cleansing, and 
— Do this once or twice a day, and you will Contains noartificial coloring, itsrich brown being 


probably be astonished how quickly the heal- entirely due to the Resinol balsams it contains. 
‘urk- ing, antiseptic Resinol medication soothes It is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
and cleanses the pores, helps to remove goods. For a guest-room size trial cake and a 
pimples and blackheads, and leavesthecom- miniature box of Resinol Ointment write Dept. 
nant Plexion clearer, fresher and more velvety. 6-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


eesinol Soap 
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and when she did, her words seemed irrel- 
evant. 

“TI think there must be something at- 
tractive about me, Daddy.” 

“I’ve noticed it myself,” he admitted 
with a smile. 

“No, but seriously. Three perfectly 
good masculines asked me to wear their 
frat-pins last winter.” 

“T don’t doubt it. I haven’t any frat- 
pin, but if a Masonic charm will help 
any, why—” 

Just for that, she pinched him. 

“I’m not fishing!” she scolded. “I 
was just wondering if a man would sit 
and talk to me—just because I’m me. 
I don’t mean a silly boy—but a grown- 
up: man.” 

“T do, don’t I?” 

“Awfully beloved,” she pleaded, “please 
let’s be serious.” 

Momentarily his eyes shadowed and 
his brows puckered. But an_ instant 
later he had shaken off the thoughts that 
troubled him. 

“Awfully adorable,’ he answered, 
“please let’s be frivolous. There are 
enough serious things happening all the 
time—” 

Peggy’s eyes kindled. 


“Really! At the plant?” 
He nodded. 
“What ?” 


“Oh, things happen to the machinery. 
And there’s trouble with the workmen 
too.” , 

“What makes the trouble?” 

“Agitators.” 

“Oh!” she commented. And then, with 
some hesitation: “And spies?” 

For a moment his eyes were cold blue. 

“Who has been putting that nonsense 
in your head?” 


“I heard you say something to 
Mother about it,” faltered Peggy. 
“Go on,” he commanded. “Exactly 


what did you hear?” 

“You said that what worried you was 
that you knew they were at work but 
that you couldn’t catch one of them with 
the goods on.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Yes. Oh, Daddy, please don’t stare 
at me that awful way. It makes me 
feel absolutely crawly! I—I don’t like 
=.” 

His mouth relaxed into a smile, and 
his eyes cleared. She snuggled down 
against him. 

“Sometimes I feel, Daddy, as if I were 
the center of a thousand whirlwinds— 
the whirlwinds of my emotions.” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t do any good to 
suggest that if I ate a pound or two of 
chocolates at a.sitting, /’d be the center 
of a thousand whirling emotions—” 

She sat up, indignant. 

“They aren’t that kind of emotions 
at all. I—I think you're horrid.” 

He kissed her, and she relented. 


“ A RE those papers valuable?” she 
asked, pointing to the mass beside 
him. “I mean, would a spy think they 
were valuable?” 
“T should say not. If they were, I’d 
hardly have them here.” 
“But would a spy think they were?” 
persisted Peggy. 
“IT don’t know what a spy would 
think. Most of them are fools enough 





to think anything,” he said. And then 
the sterner note returned to his voice. 
“Look here, Peggy, if I hear any more 
nonsense about spies from you, I’ll— 
I'll stop your allowance.” 

She slipped from his lap. As she faced 
him, her eyes were cold blue too. 

“You'll hear no more about spies from 
me,” she said with great dignity, “unless 
I catch them with the goods on.” 

That, apparently, was an ultimatum, 
for she instantly turned and left the 
room. 

“Now what,” thought her father, “is 
going on in that fluffy head of hers?” 

It occurred to him that perhaps he 
ought to do something. But the papers 
still awaited his attention. He turned 
to them, and in a few minutes he was so 
immersed that he did not know that 
Peggy had returned until she kissed the 
back of his head. 

“Wonderfully dearest,” she said, “I’m 
sorry I was nasty. But you were nasty 
too. I know you're terribly tired, and 
I came back to say that I would play 
something for you.” 

“Play something?” 

“On my ukelele. I am getting along 
peachy on it. I can play ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ and ‘Where Do We Go from Here, 
Boys?’ and I thought you’d like to hear 
me—” 

He smothered his dismay. 
I—” he began. 

“Only,” finished Peggy dismally, “I 
can’t, because I just remembered I threw 
it at the cat and broke two strings.” 

“Let us hope,” said he, “that the cat 
suffered no diminution of its nine lives.” 


“Of course 


HE next morning Peggy borrowed 

one of the maid’s aprons. The maid 
did not object, because Peggy did not 
bother to ask her. Also she caparisoned 
herself with a duster. At eleven o’clock 
the stranger appeared. 

“We'll have to be quick,” she said. 
“The cook is in the kitchen, and the 
second maid upstairs. If they hap- 
pened in on us, I might lose my job.” 

“Sixty miles an hour, if you say so,” 
he returned jovially. 

Peggy showed him the living-room, the 
dining-room and the den. When they 
had finished with these rooms, he said 
lightly, very innocent of eye: 

“And now the library?” 

“I’m not sure that I ought to,” hesi- 
tated Peggy. “It’s Mr. Ensloe’s own 
room.” 

Instantly he produced the comb in all 
its glory. It was, indeed, the most 
gorgeous comb Peggy had ever seen. 
Even the one that the second maid had 
displayed just after Christmas was 
eclipsed, for although that had the ini- 
tial in brilliants, the decoration was only 
white enamel, while the one Peggy be- 
held had gold mountings and hand-en- 
graved decorations in gold leaf. 

“There are seventy-six brilliants,” said 
the stranger. “If you don’t believe it, 
count ’em.” 

Peggy’s reply to that was wholly satis- 
factory. She thrust open a door and 
announced: “This is the library.” 

The stranger entered, and his eyes went 
quickly from one object to another. 

“All antique except the safe,” he re- 
marked. He regarded that and then” 
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added: “And I should say ¢ 
rather antique and not veal ae 
imagine they put anything of 
there—jewels or anything like dup 
“Oh, the family didn’t 
jewels with them,” said Pegs 
that is used for is papers.” 
“Papers?” he repeated bright 
he had never heard of such g 
papers being in a safe. “Whapy 
papers?” 
“Oh, just some papers Mr 
brings home from the office evens 
“Oh, that’s it,” said the stra 
if a casual curiosity had been 
He looked about the room and 
“The paneling here is wonderfull 
A close observer might haye 
that he was looking not at theg 
but at the window which opened 
porch. Peggy, however, appeared 
listening to sounds from above: 
“The second maid is almost tim 
she said hurriedly. “She'll be dam 
moment now; you'll have to go 
The stranger obeyed with great a 
Indeed, his hand was on the & 
the front door when Peggy delaym 
departure. i 
“The comb!” she whispered. 
“Oh, yes,” he said. 
Peggy took it—no, grabbed it. 
“Hustle,” she urged. And he hutk 
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IEUTENANT WENTWORTH a 

that night, it being Wednesday. Ai 
dinner (during which he devoted hing 
to Eleanor) he went to the library a 
remained there a time—a rather 9 
time—and then proceeded to devote hi 
self to Eleanor some more. Peggy 
them go off together. 

“Oh, darn!” she commented. Shes 
in her room, kneeling before a wind 
with her arms on the sill. She resi 
her chin on her arms and gazed a! 
stars for a long time. 

“When I’m dead,” she mused, * 
visit every single star before I 9 
heaven.” Then, as a clock somewi 
struck ten, she rose hastily, murmuny 
“Goodness, I forgot to get a rope.” 

Two minutes later, as she pas 
through the hall with a length of colle 
line, she saw that the library door™ 
ajar. So she put the rope on the si 
and went in to her father. 

“Sweetheart dearest,” she said, “Il 
you awfully.” 

He looked up and smiled. It 
rather a wonderful smile which expe 
in a brief irradiance, many of thet 
tions that make life bearable. Buta 
said was: 

“Time you were in bed, little am 
ter.” 

Peggy rubbed her smooth, soft ¢ 
against his rough cheek. 

“T’l] bet you’d miss me dreadiuly 
anything happened to me.” 

He gripped her with a force that, i 
she been less young, less vigorols ® 
less firm of flesh, would have bee 
bearable. 

“Why, Peggy—” he began. 

She kissed him swiftly. o 

“But I'll bet nothing ever 40, 
said. 

In her room she took off the® 
white dress and yawned and sue CR 
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But instead of proceeding with a 
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The waist of years ago 
Rub-rub-rub—fabrics had to be strong to 
stand being washed with cake soap 


Modern materials won’t stand the 
old way of washing 


Remember the dreadful things we used to wear? 
Sturdy wash waists, heavy enough to stand hard 
scrubbing. Or else dark silks and plaids that were 
never tubbed at all! Heavy muslin underwear. ‘‘Dark’’ 
petticoats. Cotton stockings. 

But now—look at the things women wear even for 
every day. Handkerchief linen. Crepe de Chine. 
Georgette. Chiffon. Dainty colors. Shimmering 
textures. Silk and lace under- 








The sheer blouse of coday SKE : 


Washed the modern way~the Lux 
way—pure suds and no rubbing 


Now there’s a better way—the Lux way, that keeps 
the daintiest things new—cleanses them tenderly with 
never a bit of rubbing. 


Delicate as the very things it launders 
Lux comes in light, transparent, fluffy, white flakes 
—they dissolve instantly in hot water, and whisk up 
into a wonderful lather. 


You don’t rub! You simply dip 
your blouse up and down in the rich, 





wear. Fine silk hosiery. The 
daintier the better. 


warm suds, squeezing the suds again 
and again through the fabric. 


Lux is unequalled for— 


Lux dissolves so absolutely that 
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Children’s white Washable Satin 
dresses Collars and 
Fine Linen Cuffs 


Flannels 
Sweaters 
Blankets 


three rinsings of clear lukewarm 
water will carry every trace of soap 
out of the fabric. 


The old-fashioned rub-rub- 
rub 


Knit leggings 
Knit mittens 
Knit shawls 
Corduroy 


For the clothes worn years 
ago, the old way of washing 
answered the purpose. You 
tubbed the cake of soap di- 

rectly on the garments—and 

tubbed hard. Sometimes you 


Muslins 





Fine laces 
Lace curtains 


Fine hosiery 
Babies’ clothes Washable gloves Chiffons 

Use Lux for anything that water 
alone won’t injure 


Silkwaists -Georg- 


You lift your blouse out. Itis spot- 
ette, crepe de 


lessly clean. It’s allso easy. No won- 
der the old way of washing seems to 
ou as out of date as grandmother’s 
oopskirts! 
rite for free booklet with 
simple Lux directions for wash- 
ing. Learn how easy it is to 
launder your finest things per- 


Chine waists 
Silk underwear 








even rubbed over a wash- 
board. You rubbed out the 
soap and you twisted and 
wrung out the garments. 


RO 

; a \. You plop the children's 

v) - little sweaters into the 

rich Lux suds, souse them 

thoroughly, and out they 

come just like new— not 
a thread shrunken 


fectly. Get a package of Lux to- 
day at your grocer’s, druggist’s or 
department store—Lever Bros. 
Co.,Dept. 1.3, Cambridge,Mass. 


Don't keep your finest 

linens laid away in @ 

drawer. Now you can 

use them every day and 

launder them often the 

Lux way without a bit 
of injury to them 





That Foster 
Friction Plug 
Prevents Slipping 


It is one of the distinc- 
tive features which have 
led millions of le 


who desire sure-foo! 


No holes to track ont or 
dirt. No marring of your 
polished floors. Equip the 
family shoes withCat’s Paws. 
They wear longer than ordi- 
nary heels and cost no more. 
Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 
FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal St., Boston, 
Oniqenators and patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping 


CUSHION HEEL 
gsTER RUBBER, 





she went to the closet and drew out the 
pale-blue pussy-willow taffeta. 

“T suppose,” she meditated, “that the 
Peter Thompson might be more appro- 
priate—” 

The thought was left unfinished in her 
mind as with characteristic impetuosity 
she—but perhaps it would be as well to 
leave her alone for a time. 

Eleven minutes later Peggy surveyed 
herself in the mirror, not without satis- 
faction. 

“It may not be appropriate,” she de- 
cided, “but by gum I’m going to wear 
it, anyhow.” 

She pirouetted slowly to see how the 
back looked. 

“Oh, darn!” she said irrelevantly. “It 
kind of looks as if my mind was on that 
old Lieutenant.” 

Then she switched out the lights and 
stretched herself out on the counterpane 
—very carefully, because she still wore 
the darlingest gown. 


Eleanor and Lieutenant Hugh Went-, 


worth returned after a time, their voices 
floating up to her. Still later she heard 
a car coming up the driveway, and knew 
that her mother was returning from— 


KNITTING: Wednesday evening, 7 to 
9. Executive conference follows. 


Peggy meditated getting between the 
sheets to avoid discovery should her 
mother happen in. But from below she 
heard her mother’s cool, assured voice: 

“Peggy is abed and fast asleep, of 
course?” 

“Hours ago,” returned her father quite 
confidently. 

More movement, and then, finally, ab- 
solute silence. The grandfather’s clock 
in the hall chimed twelve, and eternity 
set in. Sleep covered the world like a 
blanket. Edward Ensloe slept, his wife 
slept, Eleanor slept and Lieutenant Hugh 
Wentworth slept. Everybody in the 
world, it seemed to Peggy, slept except 
her. And she had never felt so sleepy 
in her life. 

In pure desperation she went and knelt 
by the window. The moment her cheek 
came to rest on her arms, her eyes closed 
and her breath came with the regularity 
of peaceful slumber. A half-blown moon 
dropped over the horizon; the dusk be- 
came velvety; myriads of stars swarmed 
the skies One o'clock. Peggy’s 
breath grew less regular. Her arm was 
asleep; it protested violently. She 
opened drowsy eyes and strove to re- 
assemble the universe. As she yawned, 
she remembered. 

“Like a nut, I went to sleep,” she 
said with disgust. She gazed for a time 
out into the night. The dark seemed 
permeated with an ineffable peace. 

“T’ll bet he don’t come to-night, after 
all,” she said to herself. She yawned 
again and suddenly caught her breath, 
with her mouth wide open 


IEUTENANT H. WENTWORTH 

slept in the guest-room, which was 
in the new wing, on the ground floor. He 
slept lightly, not because the same roof 
sheltered him and the fair Eleanor, but 
because he had eaten too well. He was 
in the midst of a very bad dream, when 
something awakened him. He was con- 
fused and wasn’t sure whether he had 
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heard it or dreamed it. Ap ; 
his doubts dissolved. He ree alll 
his shins on a chair... , . 

In her room on the second floor 
Ensloe, after a moment during which 
lay quite tense, rose and went esi 
to her husband’s room. 

“Edward!” she whispered. And 8 
stirred sleepily: “Edward! Someial 
terrible is happening downstairs in : 
library.” 

“What?” * demanded crossly, agi 
strove to ocus his sleep- 
—— — 

“Something terrible has ha i 
the library. Wake up!” .. — 

Eleanor slept on the same floor, Ge 
had awakened at the first sound, a gy 
of anguish from downstairs. For a hey, 
contracting moment she lay absd 
rigid. Then came the crash, as gy 
falling body. She did not move, however, 
until she heard sounds from the of 
occupants of the house. Then she m 
and turned on a light 

Edward Ensloe swore that his dam 
revolver was always around when he i 
no use for it. Also he insisted mm 
putting on his trousers. He was ng 
physical coward, but there is something 
unsettling in being awakened in the how 
when one feels wee and sma’ to conf 
some unidentified danger. Few men, 
any, feel capable of dealing with sa 
until they have put on their trop 
sers. 

In the lower hall he was cheered ¥ 
the sight of reinforcements in the fom 
—the pajamaed form—of Lieutenal 
Hugh Wentworth. 

“Tt’s in the library, I think,” whispent 
the latter. ‘“There’s a light there.” 

Of this there was no doubt. And# 
darkness is the father of crime and ligt 
its cruel stepmother, they stepped fir 
ward quite boldly. 

“Why—” began Lieutenant Hugh Watt 
worth, pausing on the threshold. 

“It’s Peggy!” finished her father, wi 
was just behind him. 

“I should think,” said Peggy inde 
nantly, “that it was about time some 
body showed up.” 3 

“Has that child been walking in 
sleep?” said Peggy’s mother from sam 
where in the hall. 


DWARD ENSLOE did not answer. & 
was staring at Pegegy—in her 
blue and silver pussy-willow taffeta gom 
From her his dazed eyes went to wilt 

in front of the safe, lay a small, s 
and very dark man, who seemed to bat 
fallen asleep with a clothesline W 
around him, 

“Who is that?” Edward Ensle ® 
manded of Peggy. F 

“Tt’s a spy,” she said defiantly. Ae 
I caught him with the goods on. 

Peggy’s mother presented her a 
form—surprisingly ample in her dress 
gown—at the doorway. 

“What on earth is she talking shel 
she demanded. And as if this Waem 
equal consequence: “Why on earth nave 
you got that dress on?” 

It was, reflected Peggy, just what 2 
knew her mother would say. * 
ignored her, however. 

“He,” she said to her father, 
nod toward the slumberer, “came ® 
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be 
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XOXOXO 


‘Gail Borden's Code 
—the Keystone of an Industry 


Pure milk, next to pure water, is the one essential to life 
that your home, in common with every other home, can 
least afford to be without. 


OSU KUKOKOXOX XCM TTI teeta tie! 


Purity in milk is so important, and the health of a community depends so largely 
upon the milk used, that now, state and municipal laws govern sanitary con- 
ditions at the source of production and at places where milk is sold. 


Upon the Borden Sanitary Code, formulated more than sixty years ago, all 
subsequent protective milk regulation have been based. 


That code, inauspicious and humble as was its beginning, expressed Gail 
Borden’s idea. And later generations, long after Gail Borden had put his code 
into operation, recognized its elements as essential in preventing disease and 
sickness, and vitally important in saving the lives of thousands of infants. 


The Borden Sanitary Code — itself stricter than most enacted milk-protecting 
legislation — made possible the realization of Gail Borden’s great vision: To 
enable all the world to be supplied with milk in safe, usable, nutritious forms. 
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The Borden Sanitary Code is the keystone upon which an institution, world- 
wide in its scope, has been built. Adhering strictly to the spirit of the code, 
the forms in which safe and nutritious milk can be obtained are grouped as 
Borden’s Milk products. Individually they are known as Borden’s Eagle Brand, 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk and Borden’s Malted Milk. 


The Borden name on the container is an assurance of the quality and purity 
of the contents. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


108 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 


4 
' EAGLE BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
MALTED MILK 


The Nation’s Milk 
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My Boy! 
Will You Lend 25c to Uncle Sam to Help Save Her Boy’s Life? 
Ts 69th New York was swinging along Fifth 


The crowd at Forty-second Street and 
Bands flared, flags flew, 


Avenue. 
the Avenue was dense. 
voices cheered. 

Crouched in the doorway of a small shop trembled 
a little old woman. Every once in a while she would 
creep from the shelter of the doorway to peer through 
the ranks that lined the curb. 

Suddenly she raised her arm and pointed some- 
where into the passing files of khaki. 

“*Mvy boy!” she cried, smiling to the crowd. 

Her little old face was aglow and a pride burned 
in her eyes. 

Bending out over the curb, she followed with 
shaded eyes the company that was marching down the 
street. 

For a long time she looked. Other companies 
passing were raising a hue and a cry from the sidewalks 
—but the little old woman was still gazing down the 
street... . 





in January, 1923. 








for it. 


Slowly she drew herself away. Her smile was gone, 
She reached out one hand as if for support, but when 
some arm went to her aid she turned to one side and 
tottered off, as if in 2 dream. 


ee eRe EH 


“*Mothers’ sons—mothers’ sons— 

And still they passed with kits and guns—Mothery 
sons! ™ 

It’s all very well for us to praise our soldier-boys, 
and to cheer them—but it is also well for us to remem- 
ber that they are going where death is rampant—and 
that their safe return depends vitally on what we do her 

Every one of us—man, woman and child —can do 
something to help bring our boys back in the glory of 
victory. 

And one way to “do our bit’’ is to save our quaft 
ters and buy W. S. S. 

Is that too much to ask for the safety of ouf 
mothers’: sons? 


25c Starts You 


There are two kinds of War-Savings Stamps—25c Thrift Stamps and $5 Stamps. The $5 Stamps 
sell for $4.15 during April, 1918, and for 1c additional each month thereafter during 1918. ; 7 
is $4.16 in May, $4.17 in June, etc. The Government will pay you $5 for each of these W.S. 


The 25c stamps sell at all times for 25c. When you buy your first 25c stamp at the post office or any bank or store, you will 
given a Thrift Card, with spaces for sixteen 25¢ stamps ($4.00 worth). : ww 
When the card is filled take it to the post office, or bank or any W. S. S. agency, and pay the few cents additional—you 
receive a $5 stamp which is described above. paid 
If you are obliged to sell your $5 stamp before January, 1923, the Government will buy it back from you at more than you 
War-Savings Stamps are as Safe as the U. S, 


NATIONAL WAR-SAVINGS COMMITTEE: WASHINGTON 


FOR THE WINNING OF THE WAR , 
This space contributed by the Publisher through the Division of Advertising of the U. S$, Committee on Public Information 
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Pegarden wall? 
fied her mother. 
“Yes, And I didn’t know whether 
jg was 4 spy Or not, and I was going to 
ie Father, but Father wouldn’t listen—” 
% listen?” echoed Edward 
absolutely dumfounded. 
a. wouldn’t. You told me to 
get spies out of my head. But I'd prom- 
ised to show him the house, and I did. 
he gave me a comb, and—” 
“4 comb?” repeated her father. 
“Yes—there it is,” said Peggy, holding 
i ot, “And the room he wanted to 
ge most was the library, and I felt in 
ny bones it was because he was a spy; 


the garden wall when I was catching 
and 


Potato-bugs?” ejacu- 













I waited up— 
"an that dress?” From her mother, 
of course. 


"Yes, in that dress,” said Peggy im- 

. “And then I fell asleep, and 
hen I woke up I heard something. And 
I came down just as he was getting up 
fom the safe, and—” 

She paused, partly for breath and partly 
for dramatic effect. This was height- 
aed by her mother, who exclaimed: 

Edward—he’s waking up!” 
| iva was the case. Peggy’s spy 
opened his eyes and gazed about. 

“Something hit me,” he said dazedly. 

“hit him,” said Peggy defiantly. “I 
jujitsued him, and at the same time I 

ted him one for luck.” 

“You what?” demanded her father. 

“That was what Bob taught me to do, 
incase a man ever held me up. He said 
to grab his right wrist and twist it, and 
or the same time uppercut him one for 


“Are you crazy, Peggy?” demanded 
her mother 


_ Peggy absolutely missed that. She had 
become conscious that Lieutenant 
Wentworth was looking at her. 

“You knocked him out?” he demanded. 

Peggy nodded. “But he hit his head 
ory me safe som when he fell,” she 

apologetically. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. And 
Peggy didn’t miss that—nor that his eyes 
were wide open, and his mouth too. Nor 
that his eyes bespoke admiration just 
as saly as his mouth registered amaze- 

It was (as word was to go to old 
Helen within a few hours) an absolute 
ch in her life. She was sublimely 

from the top of her head to the 
is of her toes. The fact that Eleanor, 
hovering in the doorway, had forgotten 
that her face was creamed for the night, 

did not detract from Peggy’s joy. 

»” said her mother majesti- 

“that you had better go to your 

Wom, Margaret. At once!” 

Edward Ensloe intervened. He 
Wat toward Peggy, and suddenly she 

. how dear she was to him. 

“sy: Suppose he had been armed!” 
lesid’ His face was drawn and white. 
$ arms went quickly and vigor- 

. ‘around his neck; yet her eyes were 

ng t Hugh Wentworth, and her 
absolutely swaggered as she said: 

he was. Theres his revolver on 

iece. ut it there while I 
him up.” P 
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Brown Bres., N.Y: 


The Factories of America 
have gone to War 


—and are meeting reverses daily. 








Brown Bros., N.Y. 











Brown Bros., N.Y. 








© Underwood & Underwood Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


ES, literally ! 
They have been called to the colors. 
They have entered the trenches. Their 


existence is imperiled every day by bomb 
and firebrand of alien enemies. Insurance 
companies report that firebugs destroyed 
nearly $50,000,000 worth of American prop- 
erty last year. 


America’s factories have gone to war, and 
they must keep to their trenches. They 
must produce, produce, and then produce. 
This is a war not merely of man against 
man, but of food against famine, of a free 
people’s factories against the Kaiser’s fac- 
tories. 


Would you send your boy into the 
trenches with neither machine guns nor gas- 
masks? How then can you draft your fac- 
tories into service without the best defen- 
sive weapons obtainable against fire? 


What the machine gun is to our boys in 
the trenches against the onrushing Ger- 
mans, so the Grinnell Sprinklers are to the 
onrushing flames. Undismayed by heat or 
smoke, the little mechanical sentries wait in 
military array up on the ceiling. Snap— 
snap—snap! go the sentries; not the rattle 
of guns, but the snap of mechanical trig- 
gers touched off by the heat. Instantly the 
enemy flames are routed and drowned by a 
barrage of water. This is happening almost 
every hour somewhere among the many 
thousand great factories equipped with 
Grinnell Sprinklers. 


No matter what type of automatic-sprin- 
kler system you have, it can be made proof 
against malicious tampering by alien enemies 
determined to burn your property. An elec- 
trically controlled automatic system does it. 
Better’ than several additional. watchmen. 
We shall be glad to give you full particulars 
about this “Sprinkler Supervisory Service.” 


Don’t theorize—get the figures! Address 
the General Fire Extinguisher Co., 273 West 
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doing for your of course; but they’ll be glad of help with the Frenchwoman decided. “Le the fy 


a the rough work, if you think—” ture take care of the rest.” 
children “Think? I know!” cried the girl. “Oh, The small creature who was sop 
What are you doing for their minds in Sister, if you can get me this job, you’ve this introduced had certainly done he 
the most impressionable age from 10 to saved me. I’ve hated the life, since the to look respectable. She could not w 
18 years? You object to their reading first. Only—one is dragged on and on. bleach her yellow hair, but it qa 


“‘trash.”? What are you doing to en- There never seems a way out. For weeks covered with a black velvet toque Ne 
courage cheerful, wholesome reading? and months I’ve been wondering if I powder and rouge were off he bi, 
Give your girl or boy the sunny, guiding | | -hould kill myself. But that seemed al- slightly freckled skin; and the absenp 


i . Ni hi - : fF : 
_— eee 8 Rd p> most wickeder than living, these days paint left the arched brows and 


finement for 44 years. Today St. Nicholas when even women can be of use—if they lashes a reasonable brown. She had yg 
is better than ever. A bright, big issue know how, and if people will let them—in on a gray cloth coat and skirt, sop 
every month, chock-full of stories, travel spite of things.” wrinkled, smelling faintly of moth-yg 
articles, things for boys and girls to do, “Well, people are going to let you ‘in but moth-powder was better thay 
outdoor sports, a young folks’ review of spite of things,’ ” said Sister Sartoris. “I The skirt was short, and her hegly x 


what is going on in the world, nature will call on the matron at Eifel ill high: but the eff ; : 
: : pital No, still high; but the effect was decent 
and science, and the St. Nicholas League 1724 and ask as a personal favor that— Sister Sartoris could now see why i 


titi to re) composition - ; “ ee r ; 
ian ot hecemmial. — that an acquaintance of mine shall be “star patient” in a New York fm 














St. Nicholas costs less than a cent a || | accepted. I'll introduce you, if you like. home had cared to trouble the peageg 
day—only $3 per year. Can you afford You haven’t told me your name yet, little probationer. Nell Hudson wasj 
to deprive your children of its splendid but—” prettier, though a hundred times less sik 
influence? Send check or money order. “I’ve been passing as Elaine Dodge. ing, than the doll Elaine Dodge. Sheyg 

T Of course, it’s not my real name. It was accepted; and Margaret went bak® 

_ - NICHOLAS that girl in the movie-play everyone in me * ee dee 

. Paris was running to see when I first “call” she had felt to go to MonteGy 

for girls and boys came. My real sine’ Nell Hudson. But that day—that day and no others 

Room 1224, 353 Fourth Ave., New York I suppose you'll have to tell—about me—_ been sent into space by the girl's him 
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because I’m stronger and younger than 
most, and it doesn’t hurt me a bit to sit 
up), I play to myself that she holds me 
in her lap and rocks me to sleep with a 
song, like she used to, when I was nervous 
or sick. You don’t know how lovely it 
is to hear her voice again. I’d have 
stopped my ears rather than hear it a 
few weeks ago! 

“And maybe you'll say I’m supersti- 
tious, but I believe she comes and wakes 
me every morning at five o’clock when 
it’s time to get up. I feel her hand on 
my forehead just like it used to be, and 
I’m so happy, and glad to jump off my 
cot and begin a new day—not one mite 
sleepy or tired, after the first minute, 
even if I’ve been up two or three times 
in the night, as often happens when some 
soldier is taken worse, or if the Sisters 
have had a lot to do the day before. 

“The harder I work, the happier I am, 
and I guess the Sisters know that. I like 
them to know. I wouldn’t care if they 
used me to walk on! Not that they do. 
I don’t mean that! I’ve nothing to com- 
plain of, only to be thankful for, every 
minute. Sometimes they are a little cross, 
but who wouldn’t be? 

“And oh, the poor wounded men, how 
glad I am to help them, because, Sister, 
they are helping me/ I had got to feel 
as if men were mostly bad, or anyhow 
cruel to women. They seemed to be out 
to get all they could from us, as if we 
didn’t have souls. But I see how mis- 
taken I was. I expect only a few men 
are really bad at heart, and some of us— 
girls like me, I mean, girls like I was in 
that dreadful black time—spend our lives 
bringing out the worst in them. It’s won- 
derful to help men, instead of harming 
them, and dragging them down. And how 
grateful they are! They make me see 
it’s good to be a woman, after all, instead 
of disgusting, as I sometimes thought. 

“TI said when I first came that I was 
ready to do anything, no matter how hard, 
so I have what some people would think 
the worst work. But I don’t think so. 
I think it’s the best, because cleaning the 
awful dirt off these brave fellows is 
humble work, and just right for me. It 
cleans off those stains you know about. 
And it isn’t fit for the Sisters to do. 
They’re clean in their hearts already, for 
they’ve always been the best of women, 
I’m sure, specially perhaps the ones who 
see’ i 2 little hard. Besides, they have 
pieniy of their own work to do, nursing! 

“Tt’s the biggest joy I ever had, even 
when it makes me feel a bit sick, getting 
off the poor fellows’ mud-caked clothes 
(they have to be cut off sometimes), 
when they’re sent to us straight from the 
trenches, after long, tiring journeys by 
train—then washing the dried blood from 
their bodies and cleaning them from the 
horrid insects that have driven them 
nearly out of theif minds. I don’t need 
their thanks to pay me. I feel as if I 
ought to thank them for teaching me that 
I can be of real use in the world!” 


“"T°HAT’S ‘all very well,” Margaret 

thought when she had read this let- 

ter, “but they’re working the wretched 

child like a slave. I shall have to go and 
look after her!” 

She made up her mind to visit Hépital 

Militaire No. 1724 as soon as possible; 
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but her own work increased j 
diminishing, and weeks passed before 
felt able to take an afternoon off 
were many serious cases in the way), 
which she was head nurse, and among \ 
most interesting, the most puzzling 
mained the Légionnaire. The surgeon 7 
hoped to save his leg, but the first ons 
tion, which took only a foot, had ng 
succeeded. Another had followed, ayj 
the man’s right leg had been amps 
above the knee. Still the result was @ 
appointing, and a third operation was), 
ing discussed. 

The man was now one of the pa 
who had been longest under Sister %. 
toris’ care; yet he was the one ghy 
whom, personally, she knew the jay 
The name under which he passed yy 
Jean de Roux, and he appeared to unds 
stand no language except French; 
Margaret and the other nurses often wm. 
dered if he were really a Frenchman & 
spoke with perfect correctness, and jy 
accent was considered Parisian; yet iy 
French had an effect, somehow, of being 
an adopted language. He might he; 
Spaniard or an Italian or—as they agme 
laughing—“anything on earth, except; 
German.” 

The man was of a memorable ty» 
and his stoic indifference to suffering, jis 
carelessness whether he lived or died 
aroused curiosity in all who came neg 
him. But not even the most enterprising 
ventured to catechize. It is an unwritie 
law that no questions concerning his pad 
shall ever be put to a soldier of the Fu 
eign Legion. Sometimes Sister Sartoi 
was so occupied with thoughts of Jeané 
Roux that she almost forgot her anziey 
to “look after” Nell Hudson, but it never 
quite slipped her mind. And when tk 
girl had been for about two months @ 
H6pital No. 1724, Margaret took time ts 
go there. 

She had to wait half an hour in a recep 
tion-room (once sacred to the hotel cm 
cierge) before Nell was ready to see her, 
then the girl dashed in, breathless. “0h 
I’m so sorry to have kept you!” @ 
panted. “But I was helping hold thing 
you know, at an operation. Afterwani! 
had to clean up the theater—and myst 
too!” she laughed. 

“I’m afraid I’ve chosen your ty 
day!” said Margaret. 

“Oh, all my days are busy,” the gi 
replied cheerfully. 

“Nights also, judging from your 
ters.” 

“Nights also,” admitted Nell. “All th 
better! I’m tired sometimes, but it’s 
a good kind of tired. I love it.” 


HE had changed extraordinarily in 

months. Nothing of the doll @ 
left. Margaret could hardly believe tit 
she had ever looked a doll, and sm 
musk, alias “Purple Lotus.” The bl 
hair had grown out a pretty brown ait 
roots, and had been cut short, 9 
little was left of the meretricious 
Though she was only a nurse’s 
camp, and not a regular nurse, she wort 
the uniform—pale blue; and her head ¥® 
draped with one of those graciously 
ing squares of unstarched linen 20m 
by French infirmiéres. It was becom 
but did not succeed in giving the aa 


coquettish air. She had become 100 et 
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real for such a look. She was so thin that 
her eyes seemed immense, and there were 
dark shadows underneath; yet they were 
bright, and she had a smile of almost 
ecstatic happiness. It was evident that 
she was the Cinderella of the hospital, but 
though Margaret’s heart ached a little 
over the hard-worked, willing creature, on 
the whole she was satisfied. “So long as 
they are good to the child, she will be all 
right,” was the thought in her mind: and 
she made an opportunity after bidding 
her protégée au revoir, to speak with the 
Sceur Supérieure. 

“Oh, yes, the girl does excellently,” was 
the answer to her question. “Of course, 
in the circumstances, we might not have 
taken her, if the rush of work had not 
been so great, and helpers so few. For 
we have young girls, you know,—girls of 
good family—who come in by the day to 
do what they can; and if it were known— 
But as we agreed, it was not my duty 
to make her history public. She has been, 
and stiil is, very useful. As for the 
future, we shall see!” 

Margaret would have liked warmer ap- 
preciation of the devoted girl, whose heart 
she had learned to know through her let- 
ters. But the Matron meant well, no 
doubt. It was not her fault if she had a 
cold temperament. 

Two more of the happy blue-pencil let- 
ters reached Mentone—then silence. Sis- 
ter Sartoris wrote after a week’s delay 
(the Légionnaire’s third operation had 
been performed and he lay near death 
for a while); but no answer came.” Mar- 
garet wondered at this, for Nell was al- 
most too prompt a correspondent, and 
when ten days had passed without a reply, 
Margaret went to Monte Carlo. 

The infirmiére had gone away, she was 
informed by a hospital attendant. 

Gone away, without letting her know! 
There must be something under that. 
Margaret determined, almost fiercely, to 
find out what it was. 

At first the Sceur Supérieure was non- 
committal. Yes, it was true that the girl 
had gone. Things had not been satisfac- 
tory for some time. For this perhaps 
the young woman was not to blame. But 
—what would you? The circumstances 
were unfortunate. One had never been 
sure how the experiment would turn out. 
No, it was not known where the girl was 
at present. Matters had come to a head, 
and she had left day before yesterday. 

“Please tell me the whole story, Ma- 
dame,” Margaret insisted. “I have a right 
to know. I feel responsible.” 


HE other looked distressed. “But you 

are not!” she said. “No one is in the 
wrong. As for telling you the story—it 
is hardly a story. It is only this: 
weeks ago, after you called, a wounded 
man who had been, it seems, a waiter in 
a Paris café, came to us. He recognized 
the girl, and told his comrades. To them 
it made no difference. She was good- 
natured, willing—and that is all a soldier 
wants! But he told also the sisters. 
There began to be something like a scan- 
dal in the hospital. Several families with- 
drew their daughters who had been help- 
ing us. Things could not last like that. 
And when we had a lull in our work,— 
this last week we have had few wounded, 
—the girl was no longer- needed. I 
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thought it best for her to go. She 

She had not been happy since the 
began. So day before yesterday With 
thanks for what she had done, } 
obliged to bid her adieu.” i 

“I wonder why she didn’t come to me!” 
Margaret exclaimed. 

“Perhaps she was ashamed,” 
the religieuse. — 

But even before the words were g 
Sister Sartoris had realized tha Nel 
could not have come crying to her fy 
sympathy and help. In the girl's place 
she would not have done that. She 
would— But what would she have dons 
in Nell Hudson’s place? 

Margaret felt strangely sad. Ina 
the girl was little to her;- yet in anothe 
way, a warm and pressing way, she was, 
great deal. The more Margaret thous 
of what had happened, the more this. 
able, even frightened, she felt. She epuij 
not go back without news; taking 4 gh 
she hurried down to the Condaming 
inquire at the address she remembem) 
whether Mademoiselle Elaine Dodge bj 
returned. But nothing had been heandg 
Mademoiselle Dodge—nor of Mademm 
selle Hudson. The landlady mention 
other houses where the girl had jy 
friends, and might have gone. M 
visited them all, in vain, and at last hal 
to return, having learned nothing. 

She could eat no dinner that night, af 
when she went to sit for a few moma 
by the Légionnaire, Jean de Roux, & 
turned away her head, lest he should 
that she had been crying. His eyes wer 
keen, however, and he did see. By thé 
time he was much better. The third@ 
eration had succeeded. He was od 
danger, and his wound had healed. Siste 
Sartoris had intended to encourage him 
with prospects of a wonderful America 
artificial leg when he was able to be mew 
ured, and give up crutches. But ingle 
he began to talk of herself. 

‘ “You are not well—or have you ii 
bad news?” he said in his stiff, com 
French. 

Margaret looked at him without ansre 
ing for a second or two, and thea® 
decided that she would try to “take th 
man out of himself,” by trying to mi 
est him in another’s troubles. Hew 
always so silent, so brooding, thit® 
doubt he was forever dwelling upal 
own secret sorrows, whatever they mig 
be. She would see if he had sympallitt 

“I am well, but I have had bad newe 
a friend,” she said. “Shall I tel 
about her?- It might interest you.” 

“Tell me,” he answered. 


Gas told him the story, and her wa 
broke toward the last. “The ai 
worked so hard! She was so happy in be 
work, They gave her all the worst tim 
to do. Nothing was too bad. For 
everything was good. It meant regen® 
tion. And now this blow! It’s sia 
had struck her in the face—pale little i 
with its big eyes! This is the way the 
follow Christ! The minute they ® 
get on without her, she’s set adrift. 1% 
will become of her—what will she! 
my poor Nell?” 

“Nell is her name!” the man Tepes 
Margaret started. He had spoken = 
lish. J 


“Yes—Nell Hudson,” she am 
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without comment. “I’m afraid in despair 
she’ll go back to being—what she was 
never meant to be. And yet, I don’t see 
her doing that! She—she might think it 
better to die. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter. But I can’t bear it.” 

“T shall try to find her,” the Légion- 
naire said. 

“Vou?” 

“Yes. Did she tell you the name of 
that fellow at that nursing home?” 

“No.” 

“Then I wont, either. But I am the 
man. I was a beast to her. I didn’t love 
her then, in any worth-while way. I 
cared for another woman later, a girl 
who threw me‘over and made me feel 
that life wasn’t worth living. Since I 
came this cropper, I’ve thought constantly 
of Nell Hudson—I didn’t know why. But 
now I know. I sha’n’t be surry to go on 
living if I can make up by finding her. 
I feel I can do it. I must do it.” 

“You're not strong enough to—” 

“Yes, I am. I’ve tried my crutches 
three times. Make the médecin-chef let 
me go, Sister. Tell him the whole thing 
if you must. I don’t care.” 

“Very well; I'll tell him,” Margaret 
said. 


OMETHING stronger than herself 

would not let Nell Hudson go to Men- 
tone to see Margaret Sartoris, when she 
was sent away from Hopital No. 1724. 

“T can’t,” she thought. “I’d cry—and 
be silly. Sister would think I wanted 
her to support me—to keep me from 
harm. I can’t let her know, after all my 
boasting, that I’ve failed.” 

The girl went to several other hospitals, 
and asked if they could give her some- 
thing to do. But things were slack at the 
moment. - There were plenty of helpers. 
She pawned the two best dresses the doll 
had owned, partly because she must have 
money if she were to live, partly in order 
that, whatever happened, she should not 
be tempted by weakness or hunger to go 
back to being a doll again. 

With the few francs she got (women’s 
clothes never fetch much) she traveled 
to Nice and inquired at hospitals. For 
two days she walked about, and then she 
tried Cannes. There, in the street, she 
met a man she had known. She fled 
round the corner, her heart fluttering. 
Perhaps he had not seen her; and even 
if he had, it need make no difference. 
But for some reason which she hardly 
understood, the sight of him had sickened 
the girl of herself. Such hope as she had 
clung to withered and died. 

“What’s the use?” she thought. “I 
sha’n’t try any more. I didn’t want to 
fail. But I’m so tired.” 

She walked on, through quiet streets, 
making up her mind with a new calmness 
that there was no place left for her in the 
world, and that she must go out of it. 
She decided that she would not be selfish, 
as some people were, in the last act of 
their lives. She had known a girl in 
Paris who turned on the gas, in a pen- 
sion where she stayed; and another who 
took an overdose of veronal, and slept out 
of this world into the next, her body lying 
comfortably in bed in her little hotel. 
But these girls had made a lot of trouble 
for others. Nell hated doing that. She 
had learned to hate it in these last 
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months which had seemed such 
months, when she had thought she Was 
being of use. She wondered how she 
could escape without hurting anybody 
save herself. 

If she jumped into the sea, some one 
might see her and pull her out, before she 
could drown. What other way for hy 
was there? : 

Suddenly she remembered a man why 
had lived in her home village. He had 
lost his wife, and in despair threw him 
self under a train. Nell had been at the 
station with her mother, and had sem 
this happen. The cowcatcher had hit the 
man as he jumped, and his body hag 
bounded in front of it, turning oye 
and over. It had had a very strange of. 
fect, with the outstretched arms like g 
whirling cross. She wished she hadyt 
seen that! But it was no matter. They 
had comforted her when she cried, and 
said that the poor wretch had been killed 
instantly, without pain. So it would be 
with her now. 

The girl had a time-table in her pocket. 
book. Two trains were due before long 
one coming westward from Mentone way, 
—ah, dear Mentone, where Sister lived!— 
the other eastward from the direction of 
Marseilles. 

If she were too late for the first, she 
would be in time for the second. She 
began to walk very fast, in order not tp 
think. 


HE train from the east—perhaps from 
Italy—was already in, and the pas 
sengers were leaving the station when she 
arrived. “Am I in time for the train for 
Nice?” she asked breathlessly of the git 
who replaced some mobilized man, punc- 
ing tickets at the door. 

“Yes. You’ve three minutes, mademo- 
selle,” was the answer. “Where's your 
ticket? You're not going? Only meeting 
a friend? Ten centimes, if you please!” 

Nell obeyed, and was allowed to pass. 
She took up her stand near the edge of 
the platform. She could hear the traia 
approaching. Her heart seemed to beat 
in her throat. 

“God forgive me if I have told ale 
the last thing!” she thought. “But it 
wasn’t really a lie. I said I was meeting 
a friend. Death is a friend.” 

The train rushed roaring in. “Fo 
give!” she murmured once more, 
trembling, gathered herself for a leap. 

But a one-legged soldier, who had just 
come from Mentone, lurched forward a 
his crutches and caught her by the dress 

For a moment she lay on his breast, 
very still—not fainting, but half sub- 
merged in the sea of unconsciousness 
Then she opened her eyes and saw 
face which for months had been like# 
portrait hung in the secret sanctuaty 
her soul. The girl did not start or @ 
out. She remained motionless, her #@ 
fixed, as if she feared that she would lose 
the vision. 

“You too—dead!” she  whispelll 
“And you’ve come to me. You haven't 
forgotten—after all!” 

“T haven’t forgotten,” the sola 
echoed. “I’ve searched for you 
suffered. I’ve been sick with bins 
I’d have given my life to find you. 

I have found you, just in tim 
to a good woman who is perhaps the . 
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friend you and I have ever had! We're 
not dead, dear. We’re both in the same 
old world, where we met, and I was a 
brute to you. But we’re going to make it 
a new world now.” 

The girl drew herself from him, stag- 
gering a little as she tried to stand alone. 
“Not—dead!” she faltered. Her gaze 
traveled round the station with the bare 
railway-tracks, quivering still with the mo- 
tion of the departed train. “Not dead! 


Then it must be a dream. I'll wake up, 
and there will be no you!” 

“We'll both be in the dream,” he 
soothed her. “And we’ll try to make it 
a happy dream. That good woman who 
kas saved us told me you cared, in spite 
of all. She told me how you'd worked 
like a saint, in that Monte Carlo hospital, 
and—” 

“T understand!” 
short. “She sent you. 


The girl cut him 
But if she told 
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you one thing, she must have told 
all. You can’t want me.” 

“I want you and need you,” the 
said. “You’re a hundred times tog 
for me, even if I weren’t a cri a 
wretch—” : 

“Oh, you're the man I love, 
one I ever loved!” she cried. 7 oaly 

“Then we belong to each other, and 
nothing on this earth shall separate m 
again.” 


you 
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helped her in the defeat of Makoos, the 
old he-bear. 

But not a muscle of Noozak’s huge 
body moved as Challoner bent over her. 
She was stone dead. Challoner’s face 
was flushed with exultation. Necessity 
had made of him a killer. He saw in 
Noozak a splendid pelt, and a provision of 
meat that would carry him all the rest of 
the way to the Southland. He leaned his 
rifle against a tree and began looking 
about for the cub. Knowledge of the 
wild told him that it would not be far 
from its mother, and he began looking 
into the trees and the thickets near by. 

In the shelter of his crotch, screened 
by the thick branches, Neewa made him- 
self as small as possible during the search. 
At the end of half an hour Challoner dis- 
appointedly gave up his quest and went 
back to the creek for a drink before set- 
ting himself to the task of skinning Noo- 
zak 


O sooner was he gone than Neewa’s 

little head shot up alertly. For a few 
moments he watched, and then he slipped 
backward down the trunk of the cedar to 
the ground. He gave his squealing call, 
but his mother did not move. He went 
to her and stood beside her motionless 
head, sniffing the man-tainted air. Then 
he nuzzled her jowl, butted his nose un- 
der her neck and at last nipped her ear— 
always his last resort in the awakening 
process. He was puzzled. He whined 
softly and climbed up on his mother’s big, 
soft back and sat there. Into his whine 
there came a strange note, and then out of 
his throat there rose a whimpering cry 
that was like the cry of a child. 

Challoner heard that cry as he came 
back, and something seemed to grip hold 
of his heart suddenly and choke him. He 
had heard children crying like that—and 
it was the motherless cub! 

Creeping up behind a dwarf spruce, he 
looked where Noozak lay dead, and saw 
Neewa perched on his mother’s back. 
Challoner had killed many things in his 
time, for it was his business to kill, and 
to barter in the pelts of creatures that 
others killed. But he had seen nothing 
like this before, and all at once he felt 
as if he had done murder. 

“T’m sorry,” he breathed softly. “You 
poor little devil—I’m sorry!” 

It was almost a prayer—for forgiveness. 
Yet there was but one thing to do now. 
So quietly that Neewa failed to hear him, 
he crept around with the wind and stole 
up behind. He was within a dozen feet 
of Neewa before the cub suspected dan- 
ger. Then it was too late. In a swift 


rush Challoner was upon him, and before 
Neewa could leave the back of his mother, 
Challoner had smothered him in the folds 
of the grub-sack. 

In all his life Challoner had never ex- 
perienced a livelier five minutes than the 
five that followed. Above Neewa’s grief 
and his fear there rose the savage fight- 
ing blood of old Soominitik, his father. 
He clawed and bit and kicked and snaried. 
In those five minutes he was five little 
devils all rolled into one, and by the time 
Challoner had the rope fastened about 
Neewa’s neck, and his fat body chucked 
into the sack, his hands were scratched 
and lacerated in a score of places. 

In the sack Neewa continued to fight 
until he was exhausted, while Challoner 
skinned Noozak and cut from her the 
meat and fat which he wanted. The 
beauty of Noozak’s pelt brought a glow 
into his eyes. That too he would take to 
his sister. In it he rolled the meat and 
fat, and with babiche thong bound the 
whole into a pack around which he belted 
the dunnage ends of his shoulder-straps. 
Weighted under the burden of sixty 
pounds of pelt and meat, he picked up 
his rifle—and Neewa. It was early after- 
noon when Challoner left. It was almost 
sunset when he reached camp. Every foot 
of the way until the last half-mile, Neewa 
fought like a Spartan. Now he lay limp 
and almost lifeless in his sack, and when 
Brimstone came up to smell suspiciously 
of his prison, he made no movement of 
protest. All smells were alike to him now, 
and of sounds he made no distinction. 

Challoner was nearly done for. Every 
muscle and bone in his body had its ache. 
Yet in his face, sweaty and grimed, was 
a grin of pride. 

“You plucky little devil!” he said, con- 
templating the limp sack as he loaded his 
pipe for the first time that afternoon. 
“You—you plucky little devil!” 

He tied the end of Neewa’s rope halter 
to a sapling and began cautiously to open 
the grub-sack. Then he rolled Neewa 
out on the ground and stepped back. In 
that moment Neewa was willing to accept 
a truce so far as Challoner was concerned. 
But it was not Challoner that his half- 
blinded eyes saw first as he rolled from his 
bag. It was Brimstone! And Brimstone, 
his awkward body wriggling with the ex- 
citement of his curiosity, was almost on 
the point of smelling of him! 

Neewa’s little eyes glared. Was this 
ill-jointed, lop-eared offspring of the man- 
beast an enemy too? Were those twisting 
convolutions of this new creature’s body 
and the clublike swing of his tail an in- 
vitation to fight? Neewa judged so. 


Anyway, here was something of his @ 
and like a flash he was at the end of i 
rope and on the pup. Brimstone, a mm 
ment before bubbling over with friem: 
ship and good cheer, was on his back in 
an instant, his grotesque legs paddling the 
air and his yelping cries for help risim 
in a wild clamor that filled the golden 
stillness of the evening with an unutige 
able woe. Challoner stood dumfounded 
In another moment he would have 
arated the little fighters, but something 
happened that stopped him. N 
standing squarely over Brimstone, while 
the pup’s four uvergrown paws were held 
aloft, signaling an unqualified surrendéy 
slowly drew his teeth from the pup’s loos 
hide. Again he saw the man-beast. Ip 
stinct, keener than a clumsy reasoniig 
held him for a few moments without 
movement, his beady eyes on Challoner, 
In midair Brimstone wagged his paws 
he whined softly; his hard tail th 

the ground as he pleaded for mercy, and 
he licked his chops and tried to wriggle, 
as if to tell Neewa that he had no inten 
tion at all to do him harm. Neewa, fae 
ing Challoner, snarled defiantly. He drew 
himself slowly from over Brimstoné, 
And the pup, afraid to move, still lay a 
his back with his paws in the air. 


ERY slowly, a look of wonder in iis 

face, Challoner drew back into the 
tent and peered through a rent in the cam 
vas. The snarl left Neewa’s face. He 
looked at Brimstone. Perhaps away batk 
in some corner of his brain the heritage of 
instinct was telling him of what he 
lost because of brothers and sisters u- 
born—the comradeship of babyhood, the 
play of children. And the pup must 
have sensed the change in the furry little 
black creature who a moment ago was his 
enemy. His tail thumped almost fra 
tically—and he swung out his front paws 
toward Neewa. Then, a little fearful of 
what might happen, he rolled on his side 
Still Neewa did not move. Joyously 
Brimstone wriggled. 

A moment later, looking through the 
slit in the canvas, Challoner saw them 
cautiously smelling noses. a 

That night came a cold, drizzling ral 
from out of the north and east. In 
wet dawn Challoner came out to start 4 
fire, and in a hollow under a spruce-r 
he found Brimstone and Neewa cuddl 
together, sound asleep. 


Another of James Oliver Curwoods 
captivating stories about these lo 
little “Nomads of the North” will ap 
pear in the next—the June— issue 
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»y answered, and looked at her hands 
vind been so bedabbled when last she 
od at them. They were white now. 
od washes off so easily. 

She asked when she might see Colonel 
wm, and the nurse answered that he 
j asked for her, but the surgeon had 
i him not to speak or think for three 

He would certainly not be per- 
ied to see anyone for many more. 
nny cast up her eyes in despair. 

purse smiled wisely. A romance 
evidently in full bloom. She con- 
slated Colonel Klemm in her heart on 
ning the devotion of such a brave 


mg beauty—one more recruit for 
tur. 


CHAPTER LVI 


[MNY smiled politely at the irony of 
this, Being such a heroine, she found 
difficulty in gaining permission to 
urn to Brussels. The reason she gave 
s the satisfactory one that her clothes 
all there. Her request was for- 
ied to General von Spahn, who 
wht her in person her pass. He said 
t he would recommend her for an iron 
s for her bravery and devotion. She 
i taken her pa mens se ree 
Germany, an outshone the Ameri- 
allies of the Fatherland. 
wi y bore up under this as best she 
d and accepted the tender of an of- 
— her to Brussels. The 
ing olicer who accompanied her made 
ent love to her all the way, and she 
that also. 
But it Was not so easy to bear the look 
reproach in the eyes of Noll Winsor, 
Waiting for her when she en- 
‘hotel. She got rid of her escort, 
iissed her hands greedily. 
Then she hurried to the reception-room 
plam herself to Noll. He heard her 
it, and love and trust rolled back 
is Reart in a flood of glory. He did 
pet of his suspicions or of his 
~ He waited till she had finished 
and then he warned her to 
when she heard the story 


rol herself 
<i 
it to her gradually that he 
found her mother and sister. She 
ght down the cries of joy as if she 
t with an overwhelming grief. 
to nothing but an im- 
at to Louvain. He was willing 
igh to be coerced, and the little C. R. 
tat was to her a chariot of transla- 


uy went flaming into the pitiful city 
Sunset, and she was out of the 
before he had stopped it in front of 
te home. She ran to the door 
te upon it. Tiny Philothée opened 
pressed into the dimly 
ovine “Mamma! Alice! 
adame Tudesq and Philoméne came 
the stairs in a flurry. To her frantic 
as they could only answer: 
gone!” 


se? Where?” 


CHAPTER LVII 


ER mother and her sister had fled 

from the very news of her approach! 
She could hardly grasp the fact. The 
mystery of their reasons found her brain 
too numb with shock to be puzzled. She 
could not ponder, nor even think. She 
could only feel. 

The endless search for them, the dan- 
gers endured, the loneliness, the suffering 
on their behalf, had found a sudden crisis 
of joy in Noll’s abrupt announcement that 
he had traced them, had seen them, had 
told them that he was going to fetch 
Dimny. The ride to Louvain had been a 
home-coming crescendo of raptures. She 
had sped thither like another Iris on a 
rainbow. 

And then the shock of the news that 
they had not even waited to see her! She 
was flung back to little girlhood again. 
She stood breathless a moment, suffocated 
with disappointment. Then her breath 
began to hurry, to shuttle into sobs. Her 
lips shivered; her eyes blurred and rained. 

She revealed how much she had de- 
pended on Noll Winsor and what name 
he bore in her thoughts when she turned 
to him as to the only one she had, and 
moaning, “Noll! Noll!” put her arms out 
to him and bent them up around him 
and bowed her brow against him and 
wept in his bosom. 

This appeal lifted him from the depths 
and made a knight of him, and more than 
ever a lover. 

He gripped Dimny in his arms fiercely 
and strengthened himself on her need of 
him. He longed to kiss and caress her 
and talk to her, but the Tudesqs were 
staring, and across Dimny’s head he asked 
them what had driven the Parcot women 
to such a heartless flight, and where they 
could have gone. 

Madame Tudesq was bewildered. All 
she could say was that after Noll left 
Louvain, Alice and her mother had seemed 
to go mad with the shame of their sit- 
uation. To have Dimny see them as they 
were was more than they could stand. 
The mother had even snatched up a pair 
of scissors and tried to gash her wrists. 
Alice had fought with her, disarmed her 
and implored her not to abandon her to 
the lonely world. 

The mother had cried out then that she 
would not die but she could not face her 
child. That immemorial modesty be- 
tween parents and children forbade her to 
endure the eyes of her daughter. It had 
been bitter enough for her to face Alice, 
and days had passed before they had ac- 
cepted each other’s glances.. They had 
grown used to each other eventually. But 
Dimny was stranger than a stranger to 
them. The mother simply could not bear 
the encounter. 

Alice had only a little less dread of her 
sister’s presence, and she frantically 
agreed to run away. 

At least Madame Tudesq assumed this 
last, for the two women had gone to 
their room and whispered a long while. 
Then while Madame Tudesq and her 
daughters were in the kitchen, they heard 


the outer door close. Later they had 
looked for the Parcots—who were not to 
be found. 

Philoméne had run out into the street 
and stared up and down in vain. She 
had gone to the Rue de la Station. and 
looked, and asked passers-by, but had 
learned nothing. 


Ne understood in a dim and helpless 
way. He also understood that their 
flight could not be accepted and borne. 
They must be overtaken. And he was 
still keeping up the pretense that he did 
not know their story. Dimny had not 
told him and would never tell him. In 
her daze she did not even consider 
whether he knew or not. 

It was not easy for Noll to unclasp 
Dimny’s precious arms and release him- 
self from the silken prison of her embrace, 
but for her sake he whispered good-bys 
and promises to be back very soon and 
transferred her to the arms of Madame 
Tudesq. 

“Take care of her,” he pleaded. “T’ll 
go find them, and bring them here if I 
have to— Au revoir!” 

He left the house and ran to his car. 
Before he reached it, he had decided that 
the one place to go was to the German 
headquarters. For once he blessed the 
network of sentinels that would make 
escape almost impossible. 

Yet he had hardly gone halfway to the 
Kommandantur before he understood that 
the network had only this first advantage 
—that it was far easier for the women 
to get into the toils than out. He real- 
ized that it might be a hard task to get 
them released to go back to the house, 
to say nothing of a return to Brussels. 
As for getting them out of Belgium into 
Holland—that would be like trying to 
climb out of hell. 

And then he realized with peculiar 
vividness and horror how completely the 
Germans had changed the world. Their 
conquest had absolutely annulled qll the 
familiar standards of life. The mighty 
claims of justice, mercy, personal priv- 
ilege and American liberty meant just a 
little less than nothing. Nobody had any 
rights as rights, except the conqueror. 

The only tests of an act were: does 
it advance or impede the imperial suc- 
cess? does it violate the grammar of 
military efficiency? If it did not and the 
conqueror was in an amiable mood, jus- 
tice might be condoned. But to claim a 
right or a privilege as such would be re- 
garded as a simple impertinence. Some- 
how this sacrilege seemed more infamous 
to Noll than all the other cruelties of 
Teutonism. The very air was poison. 

He wondered what excuse the women 
could have given for their outrageous ef- 
fort to go where they pleased, to run 
the lines. The officer of the guard must 
have questioned them ruthlessly. And 
now Noll must approach him and haggle 
with him for their liberty. 

He remembered Nazi Duhr. Nazi 
Duhr had been a loathsome villain, but 
he owed the women a debt and acknowl- 
edged it. Noll turned his car aside and 
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ran it to Nazi’s quarters, found him there 
and told him a little of the situation and 
asked his aid. But Nazi had been sum- 
moned for guard-duty. He had neither 
the time nor the courage to approach his 
superior officer with a habeas corpus for 
the two prisoners. He would only in- 
volve himself and accomplish nothing. 
He was plainly afraid to call his soul his 
own. The Germans had lost their rights 
as individuals too. 

Noll spurned Nazi as more hindrance 
than help and went on alone to beard the 
commandant. He found him at the Hétel 
de Ville, which the Vandals had spared 
for their own convenience in the scientific 
destruction that raged on the Sturmnacht. 
The prestige of Noll’s authority as a 
courier of the C. R. B. gained him an 
audience. 

He had no idea just what to say, but 
the commandant was in a whimsical mood 
and was amused to compliment Noll on 
the work of the C. R. B. in feeding Lou- 
vain. Noll, fishing for some reciprocal 
compliments, praised the excellent work 
the Germans had done in restoring Lou- 
vain and belied himself with more tact 
than sincerity. His ability to chatter Ger- 
man added to the comfort of the Major, 
who was disgusted by the ignorance the 
Louvainese betrayed of the only language. 
After a proper while of small-talk, Noll 
was inspired to a careless: 

“By the way, I hope your guards have 
taken up two unfortunate women who 
escaped from their home.” 

The Major had not heard cf it. He 
sent an orderly to inquire. Noll filled 
the interim with diplomatic blarney on 
the perfection of the German system. 
The orderly came back to say that two 
women had indeed been brought in by a 
sentinel. They would not give an ac- 
count of themselves. 

Noll tapped his head significantly and 
pleaded: 

“Major, they should not have been per- 
mitted to escape. They ought not to 
be left in a cell all night. They may 
grow noisy. Commit them to my care. 
I'll go bail for them, take them off your 
hands and restore them to their home.” 

The Major reluctantly consented and 
gave Noll passes for the two women. Noll 
hurried down into the cell block and con- 
fronted them. 

His indignation vanished at sight of 
their forlorn estate. They were so ter- 
rified at being in the clutches of the sol- 
diery again that they welcomed him with 
all the joy their souls were capable of. 

When, however, he asked them to go 
back to the house with him, they shook 
their heads. 

“But you can’t stay here forever,” he 
urged. “What do you want to do?” 

“T want to die,” the mother groaned. 

“And so do I,” said Alice. Noll stared 
at them in amazement and unconsciously 
plagiarized from Epaminondas when he 
groaned: “O my God, to think that in days 
like these when every man is so desper- 
ately needed, when women have such 
power, anybody could be found with time 
and selfishness enough to want to die.” 

“But the world is such a hateful place: 
there is so much sorrow,” Alice sighed. 

“Of course, of course,” Noll pleaded, 
more for Dimny’s sake than the world’s. 
“But don’t you know the old poem of 
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the two nuns who saw ho 
was, and one of them a 
wept with sympathy, but the other 
laughed and worked because 
needed help and comfort?” 
f He = his quotation ho 
it served to rouse a little interest #4 
jaded hearts, enough at least fort 
testing question: 

“But what could we do?” 

“There are a thousand things to dpa 
here in Louvain, and ten 
Brussels. There are myriads of 4 
starving and freezing, and mothers 
old crippled men and wounded wor 
and overworked ladies trying to dy 
than their share. You can ladle oy 
and make bread or cut it up aw 
tribute it. You can make clothes 
you?” Their eyes brightened a ii 
this, but he jumped to his real arp 
“And first of all, you can mend the} 
heart of your daughter.” 


HAT went home. Mrs. 
moaned: “We ran away from ly 
spare her. It would kill her to seem 

“Kill her to see you? Hasit 
hunted the world over for you? 
she anything else on earth to live 
Haven’t I heard her crying all night 
for you?” 

They began to cry for her. They 
wept well and long for Dimny whe 
had been as one beautifully dead. 
ocean had been as wide as the space 
tween earth and inferno. Now Di 
had become alive again. She was it 
same town, eager, real. She had¢ 
down into the pit to find them. She 
defied’ or wheedled the keepers of 
gates or had sung her way through. 
was in hell beckoning to them to mi 
to the upper air. 

There was no resisting this visidl 
her. They wondered at the frenzy? 
had driven them to run away from 
They were frenzied now to rum 
They argued no more, but clamond 
be taken immediately home. Theil 
shack of the Tudesqs had earned i 
them the name of home. Noll wastel 
words but hurried them past the 
tinels. Their chatter seemed to ¢0 
his description of them as unb 

They were showering questions om 
about Dimny, silly, loving, & 
queries: “Is she well? Has she chat 
Is she pretty yet? Does she know we 
away? When did she get to Belgium? 

The bliss of reunion filled their i 
with such a storm of joy that they 
got for a merciful while the burda 
damnation they brought with them ® 
their prison. They forgot even 
der who Noll was or to ask him 
came to know Dimny and how 
knew her. The condemned suddenly 
leased are not interested much @ 
turnkey who unlocks the cell door #* 
messenger who brings the reprieve 

When they reached the street, # 
so dark that the people of Louvail! 
no note of them, though Noll’s @f 
halted more than once, of course, By 
ubiquitous guards. He gnashed his 1 
in fury at this unimaginable sve 
two American women of br 
jected to such degradations and BW 
ing brought from a jail to @ ns 
ruins, and being held up at the bayes 
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7 ants who insulted them 
ey so much by their challenge as by 
‘@ permission to proceed. 
PAmiving at the Tudesq home, Noll 
i the women out with great care 
ag them hurry to the familiar 
Se He did not follow them. He saw 
Ss the door was already opened. He 
j Dimny cry out in an anguish of 
‘come. He saw a smother of embraces 
4a struggle of love with love for its 
. The forgotten door stood ajar till 
"child Philothée appeared to close it. 
% saw Noll at the curb and motioned 
Sin with a curling forefinger. 
“But he shook his head. She ran out 
ad seized his hand and tugged at him. 
understood that he was the real Santa 
Says in this Christmas, and called him 
i, Petit Noél,” but he didn’t know what 
s meant: He only knew he was out of 
ce in. that. home. 
"He bent down and asked Philothée to 
ell her mother that he was going to put 
is car to bed for the night and find him- 
f a hotel, and that he would “venir 
ore don lah mattang.” 
Philothée made a guess at what that 
nt and watched him drive away. He 
mas one American who had come to Lou- 
ain to some purpose. He was her first 
ance, her first chevalier sans peur et 
s reproche. And if ever there were | 
. errant of irreproachable chivalry, 
hose young Americans who rode about 
igium in their thirty-Rocinante-power 
ors certainly belonged on the beadroll. 
| Noll, however, felt only that in solving 
fie first great problem of the reunion of 
Parcots he had made himself respon- 
“for the solving of a multitude of 
problems. He thanked God, though, | 
his Dimny had her people at last, 
i he fell asleep in his bed at the inn 
ith a weary smile. He dreamed of his 
mother thousands of miles away. He 
med that she came into his room 
i tucked in the covers and kissed him 
y to seal his slumbers. 
"He woke and sat up and reached out 
her, murmuring drowsily the name he 
game used to call her by—‘“Miitterchen” 
those ancient times when German 
words of tenderness meant tenderness. 
He wondered what had become of that 
lajuely remembered world where mother- 
muunels Were anxious to make sure that 
mar sons slept warm, where people sang 
hemianh songs and gave German toys to 


Bese 


He wondered drowsily whether the war 
not merely a nightmare. He rose 
fan shivering to the window to see 

‘itwere not a Carthage outside and if 
old trees were not asleep there along 


= But he looked on a mourning wilder- 

Wes of shattered homes and shops, a 

mmed cathedral, a tumbled library, sep- 
Mets whited with moonlight. 

me tan back to his sparse covers and 

ered trying to warm himself with the 

o se God, it can’t last much 

> Ina few days it would be Feb- 

My of to15, and the war would have 
aster for six horrible months. 


a Hughes’ Powerful novel will con- 
Gave in next — the June — issue. 
mes then the greatest hour of trial 

8 poor mother and sister — 
most terrific problem human 





aay 
_. beings ever had to solve. 
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Try this 
easy way 


—to “‘do over’’ your 
floors this spring 


Given Away! 


One-pound can Old Eng- 
lish Wax to purchasers of 
Old English Waxer and 
Polisher —the new device 
that makes the polishing 
of floors as simple and easy 
as dusting them with a mop. 
Price $3. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's remit to us; 
we will supply you. Offer 
good short time only. 


Make your floors like new with 
Old English Wax, the polish that 
protects. Easily and quickly 
applied with soft cloth or with 
new Waxer and Polisher shown 
here. To any kind of floor, hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished, 
shellaced or painted — 


Old English Wax 


Write for free book 


Tells the most satisfactory 
and economical way to care 
for 




















—imparts a rich lustre that 
simple dusting will keep 
clean and bright. Hot water, 
grease, heel marks and 
scratches can’t get through 
its hard, wear-resisting fin- 
ish. Your floors will retain 
their original beauty. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1715 Dana Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


Hardwood floors 
Softwood floors 
Furniture 
Woodwork 
Linoleum 

Table tops 
Leather goods 
Pianos 
Victrolas 
Automobile 


finish 


How to clean your floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always 
with Old English Brightener. It not only cleans but 
polishes, brightens, and protects against wear. It will 
not remove wax or injure the finest finish. 


=——_— err Cr re ee 


Mail this COUPON today 


TheA.S. BoyleCo., 1715 Dana Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, free of charge, 
your valuable book on Home Beau- 
tifying. 
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Guild watchmakers of 
the 14th century 


Go them watehmaking 
was almost a religion 


UCH was the spirit that won 

undying fame for the skill of 
the Guild watchmakers of medieval 
Switzerland. 


And such 1s the spirit of the 
Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild today 
—a spirit that has made the Gruen 
Watch America’s finest example of 
Swiss watchmaking art. 

At Madre-Biel, Switzerland, are gath- 
ered in this modern guild the best of 
the country’s craftsmen, many of them 
descendants of the old masters. There 
the Gruen movements are made. 


Here in America, at the picturesque 
guild workshops on ‘‘Time Hill,’’ near 


Duplicate parts to be 
had promptly through 
Gruen dealers every- 
where 


ROUEN 


Verithin Watch 


“The most beautiful watch in America” 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construc- 
tien made an accurate watch thin 
















The popular new 
Gruen Octathin 
Model. Prices, 
$45, $50, $80, 
$85 and up. 
























Cincinnati, the beautiful Gruen cases 
are hand wrought, and the movements 
cased and adjusted. 


The Gruen Watch is obtainable oniy 
through one of the 1200 Gruen jeweler 
agencies — the best in every locality — 
to whom the sale of Gruen watches is 
confined. 


Fixed Prices: 


Gruen Verithins.............. $ 27.50 to $200.00 
Very-Verithins ............... 40.00 “* 175.00 
ER bsia50 cubsccecsasans 200.00 “* 350.00 
Dietrich Gruens.............. 300.00 ** 765.00 


GFUEN WATCHMAKERS’ GUILD 
DEPT. H-2, “TIME HILL,” CINCINNATI, O. 
Makersof the famous Gruen Watches since 1874 


Work shops: “Time Hill,”” U.S. A., and Madre- 
Biel, Switzerland. Canadian Branch, Toronto, 
Canada. 


No. R128. New Modish 
shape, 14-kt green or 
yellow gold, $55. Beau- 
-tfully hand carved, $65 


The shortness of staf? makes 
d@ 
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THE CAS of- 
(Continued from page 98) te 
held it to the paper and watched j . 
and blacken, crumble and finally giggle thro 
pear. In 
“I don’t know and I don’t care shou 
care about is whether one thing it sid a claw 
true. Gail, ave you in love with fled 
“— you be?” ..... “y 
“Tmogene!” said the dark yo ‘ i 
the back parlor, “you can’t TO oa 
hideous old ruin!” ; Spo 
“I shall do it! I shall!” Sh 
“How can you?” with 
“If you want to know, it’s for thek prim 
He’s got it in stacks!” Tl 
“You're selling yourself— Hyshi MF isco 
heard something outside!” pictu 


“It’s Wes Gray’s dog... ., Don't 
a simpleton! And a little to spite ai | 
Nettie Fox. She’d cut herself into ig 
pieces to get him!” 

“How cruel you are! You mate; 
come to torture me!” 

“To torture—just you?” 


“Imogene! You love me!” ae 
“Do 1?” alont 
Gus 

MESS FOX saw a man stagger out - 


the Landon shrubbery. Heg 
stumbled on her kitchen steps. —— 







“Jim! What is it?” oF 
“Nothing!” He was breathing halle "uy 
“Guess I’m gettin’ too old to— Cale #7 
come in?” thror 
When she saw how darkly flushed MR og 
was, and how strangely he stared at IR some 
she went very white. away 
“Now, you sit right down here, anda. gyer 
your head back. Don’t say a word! for ; 
going to make you a cup of tea. You enou 
some of this camphor on your wrists!” ding, 
The man- laughed fretfully, and! uy 
breaking strain went out of him. tered 
“Tea and camphor! My Lord, Neiie the ; 
you're gettin’ to be a regular old May help 
aint you?” All t 
Presently he said: “Nettie, do youn ste; 
member that bay horse with the white yp 
forefoot that I used to have?” .... “ 
“Wes,” murmured Gail in the m0 don’ 
light, “I’m not as good as you think? a gi 
I’m secretive—and deceitful—and belie 
cattish!” happ 
Wesley gave that the treatment 41” Ba 
should. puck 
Again she attempted confession. “Wé “y 
do you remember leaving a note for 000% men, 
gene once? I—I—don’t think she with 
got it.” was 
“Oh! That! Sure, I knew she 0% all fj 
got that.” herd’ 
“Why! How?” loki 
“Pup brought it to me. Pretty "a by,h 
chewed, but I could tell it. 1 gu 3% atm 
anonymous letter then, and had someuiie put 
else to think about.” only 
“Oh!” said Gail. She nestled tiie ie i 
him, pressing her smooth head softly # Gu 
subtly downward, insinuating the 
ning of a caress. ... - § to 
“Nettie!” said Weatherby. She WR got t 


shiped the sternness that gathered 
face. “Have you got a telephone 


asked. Cou 


She did not mean to listen. 













help it if her ears were sharpet . 
most? 
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is is Jim,” she heard. “The deal is 
ae ay: You know what I mean. 
| was outside the window to-night..... 
I had my suspicions. .... No, I 


the explanation all right! Try that on 
I’m 
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atched it + Call it what you like. 
finally _ That’s all.” : 
Imogene stood alone with hunched 
n’t care, Ay and tense fingers crisping like 
thing it igi hws. Her eye fell on Isabella. Isabella 
Ove wi ee 
be Beet rauch of a compliment, Nettie,” 
; Young mani said James Weatherby, “to have the whole 
| do it! ye town sayin’ you got a man on the rebound. 
Spose you can stand that?” 
| She flashed a glance under eyelids heavy 
with tears and rapture. But she only said 
S for thet - “I guess so, Jim!” 
This story, the astute reader perceives, 
— Hush! @ jsconstructed like an old-fashioned puzzle- 
picture. The moral is: Find the Cat! 
- +» Donth 
> to spi ce: | 
self into inl | BALMY THE MATCH | 
You made MAKER 
| (Continued from page 92) ! 
9 . 
alongside and closed his great fist over 
Gus’ knee and muttered: 
“Shucks! There aint nothin’ in the 
tagger out way as I can see. Just cut her out of 
Heavy i that herd an’ run her off. It’s dead easy! 


oe: We could have done it, right now. We'll 
go back now, if you say so.” 


pat hing "You haven’t got it all clear, Balmy. 
to— Cale if I hadn’t been a cussed fool, hadn’t 

thrown every dollar away before I came 
y flushed IME out here, I'd have money and could do 
tared at he something. Now! How can I take her 

away and care for her? I’d have to get 
pike ae over to Denver or some big city and look 
a word! for a job, and I haven’t even money 
. enough to tip a parson for the wed- 
ly, and GR» “Pm not buttin’ in with advice,” mut- 


im. am tered Balmy. “I’m cleaned out, too; an’ 
Mae the man that can’t back his advice with 











ur old help had better slip his cards on the table. 
ill the same, I reckon if you told your 
>, do YOUN sister what you've told me, she’d open 
he whiteO@l wp a clear trail for you.” 
sees “Not she!” retorted Gus fiercely. “You 
Bee don't know her. If I hinted at marrying 
girl from Hogelsen’s, she’d—she’d—I 
“and e she'd shoot me rather than let it 
nent a : : 
y shook his head, and his brow 
, puckered with doubt: 
_ “1 aint as quick a thinker as most 
+ od men, Gus, though I can be some prompt 
’ @ gun when the time comes. If I | 
“ WS on night-herdin’ now, I’d have this | 
J ‘ igured out ‘fore mornin’. When a | 
is en and a man’s in the saddle, | 
: at the stars and the clouds driftin’ 
Pret tt Sure can do some thinkin’. Drivin’ 
got #ttactor or milkin’ flea-bitten cows don’t | 
| some! Pu Nothin’ fresh into a man’s head— | 
| me same ol’ friv’lous remarks bout 
ge lie in general.” 
poy teeth were clenched together, and 
‘_ furrows crossed his brow. “TI’ll think 
out!” he growled. “I’ve got to—and | 
She WEEE got to quick!” 
ered in aR 


ne?” ee 
ho ho next day a letter came to Balmy. | 
3 Was an arrival so unusual and un- 
me that he stowed it away in his 
% unopened, occasionally pausing in | 
WOK to glance at the scrawled address | 
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/ Realh 
Mhist Use 
Somethin 


to Kee e 
Shin . 
Jo 


and free from the irritating 
effects of the sun and the 
wind. Then, too, the dust 
is bad for one’s com- 
plexion.—I don't’ know 
of anything so good as 

HONEY 


Hinds &.CrCaltl 


for this purpose. Everybody in our house uses it, and. always 
has ever since | can remember.—I want you to try it and see 
how quickly it cleanses and soothes and softens, no matter how 
rough or irritated the skin may be. I am sure you will like it 
from the moment its refreshing fragrance greets you.—No 
grease, no danger of injury or growth of hair;—just delightful 
beneht and gratification. 


Hinds Cold Cream: Semi-greaseless, highly refined. For complexion and massage. 





* 





Hinds Disappearing Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleansing. Relieves 


catchy fingers. Ideal base for face powder. 


Hinds Cream Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its users. Makes a rich, 
creamy lather in soft or alkaline water. Has unusual cleansing and softening qualities. 


Hinds Wonderfully soft, delicate and clinging. White 


Cre-mis Face Powder: 


and all. tints. 
Hinds Cre-mis Taleum: Charms by its fragrance; punied, borated. Superfine quality. 
Makes velvety soft skin, 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 
Taleum, 2c. 


3 kinds of Cream, 5c. 

Trial cake Soap, 6c. Sample, Face Powder, 2c. Trial box, | 2c. 
Attractive week-end Box, 35c postpaid. 

Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 


_selling everywhere, or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory 


A. S. HINDS 


220 West Street, Portland, Maine _ 
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When he was 11 years of 
age. W- L. Douglas was again 
out” under an agree- 


Asa matter of fact, hereceived 


the Peoples ‘Bastags Bank, 

















Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 





The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
Youcansave money by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes inthe world 
iyo quality of W. L. Douglas 
prod , 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 


> I ‘he retail prices are the same everywhere. 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 





“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’ 


$3 5350 $4 $4.50 $5 96 87 2 88 


W. L. Douglas name and the 


















retail price is stamped on the Ke, 
bottom of every pair of shoes MS 
before they leave the factory. ji 3, 


uct is guaranteed by 


The smart styles are the S 

leaders in the fashion cen- BOYS SHOES 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest. determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


They 


7 York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


only $10.00 for years 

we asthe agreement wasver- CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

bal, and not considered bind- name and the retail price is stamped on the 

ing. W. L. Douglas acquired bottom and the inside top facing. his is your 

the habit of saving early in only protection against high oun for inferior 

life. He is shown above de- shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 

positing all of his first month's Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 

earnings in the bank. Today stores. not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, 
President of our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 


let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Wabonegl 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
156 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPAR1 MENT 


AERONAUTICS 


Aviators Thoroughly Trained by Modern Methods and 
Equipment, Startling reduction in Cost, Risk, Time. 
Combined course of 1. Aerodynamics, (Theory, Govern- 
ment requirements), 2. Construction, 8. Flying. $250. 
We guarantee our pupils four hours solo flying After 
they can go up alone. We make a special offer to the 
first applicant enrolled from each state, sending this ad, 
to give the combined course for $200. eech Flight 
System, Wichita, Kans. Ref., Fourth Nat. Bank, Wichita. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Big Opportunity for Sales Manager capable of handling 
sales force. Wonderful, New $7.50 adding machine. 
Does work of $300 machine. Five-Year Guarantee. 
Write Dept. K, Calculator Corp’n, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








U. 8. Government Wants Help. Men—women, 18 or 
over, $100 month. Quick advancement. Thousands war 
ositions open. Easy work. Write for free list positions, 
ranklin Institute, Dept. 0-47, Rochester, NY. 

OLD COINS WANTED 

$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Coins dated 
before 1910. Keep all Old Money, send 10c for New 
Tilus’d Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Get posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, LeRoy, N. Y. 

PHOTO DEVELOPING 

Films Developed, Printed and Enlarged by. Our new 
system are the best ever. Prompt, low-pricod, perfect. 
Just send your name for full details. Sample roll de- 
veloped, 10 cents. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 227 
Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 











GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 


Dialogues, 
Jokes, 


Speakers, Minstrel Material, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, D . Musical Pieces, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Fres. T, S. Denison & Co., 
Dept. 31, Chicago, 


HELP WANTED 

SOMETHING NEW and galable. $2,500 death and 
$15 weekly sickness and accident benefits cost $5 yearly, 
Identification in leather bill fold. Insures both sexes, 
to 60 years, regardless of occupation. Apply for 
sna iberal oo yearly renewal commis- 

sion, ur agents are making money. Southern Sur 
Co., 308 Walnut St., Phila. Pa. +63 


Plays, 











Agents—330 to $100 a week. Gold and Silver Sign 
letters for stores and office windows. Any one can put 
on, samples, Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co.. 422 N. Clark, Chicago. 


Men of inventive ability should write for new ‘Lists 
of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and “How to 
Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
an 


& Co., Patent Attys., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
Patents. Write for How to Obtain a Patent. List of 
Patent Ruyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send skeich for free 
opinion as to patentability. Our Four Guide Books sent 
free. We assist inventors to sell their inventions. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 9th, Washington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED—Patent your invention—I’ll 
help you market it. Send for 4 free books with list of 
patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, ete. Advice 
free, Patents advertised free. Trade Marks registered. 
Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 57 Owen Tide. 
Washingt D. C., or 2278D Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. 

INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
WEALTH. Send Postal for Free book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obta'n a patent through our credit 
Co Sonert _,& Talbert. 4387 Talbert Building, 

















PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers—a wonderful little book of money-mak- 





hints, suggestions, ideas; the A _B C°of successful 
story and play writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Writer's Se , Dept. 5, Auburn, N, ¥. 
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on the crumpled envelope. After 


he retired to the seclusion of a bers - 
and read it. = 57 
Moy: ¥ 
Dear Balmy: 1 pock 
I’ve struck it rich, sure. Found color sak 
two days after I left you, and worked \ 
along till I found the true vein. It's Til] 
sure a payer, Balmy. The assay giv that 
$600 to the ton. It’s hard-rock wo! He 
and we've got to have steam-drills ang him 
a mill. So I went over to Denver to de 
got old Mackenzie and another fellow “y 
to look it over. They offer $70,009 out- he’s 
right for the claim, and I reckon that | 
suit me. Of course I can’t do anvthj dred 
final until I see you, as you own half take 
Come on here as quick as you can, and to 82 
we'll settle on something. 4 
I tried to get you before at the boy. 
Bar S, but the letter came back—they I've 
didn’t know where you’d gone. Stinger 
Johnson came in here as soon as the I 
camp got booming, and he said hed H 
seen you out Wacousta way, so Pm . 
hoping this’ll find you, all right. os 
Here’s looking at you, old man, band 
Simp Gown, ! 
ask | 
Balmy had grub-staked Gower—an df &@! 
friend—a few months before to thi me! 
amount of two hundred dollars an Cc 
promptly forgotten the matter. He wl 
knew that grub-staking was as elusive 4 j™ ‘me 
roulette. He staggered against the feed. ™ MY ‘ 
bin and grunted: to le 
“Great Socorro! Winnin’ a big pot a Th 
poker or makin’ the right guess at th he h 
wheel wouldn’t ruffle me none so youl tiful 
notice, but this minin’ is a new game tp SY 
me! I ante up two hundred bucks am Mve 
cash in thirty-five thousand! Aint tha fluen 
plumb redic’lous?” He 
Lonely men on sheep or cattle ranges that 
fall into the habit of  soliloquizin, Y 
Balmy continued to mutter: sure! 
“T s’pose, Balmy dear, you'll have to like 
go over there pronto. An’ that’s where Y= 
you're up against it. How bout Gus atm Melt 
the little girl, eh? There’s going to ke Mrs. 


a mix-up, plumb quick, between Gus af A 


Hogelsen an’ the widow; an’ that'll mem and | 
gun-play for the men—though I reckon S 
I'd as lief be in that as up against th Cowt 
widow’s eyes an’ tongue. Yes sir! help 

“An’ the widow said she’d look tom | Mts 
to keep the boy out of trouble; aml ¥ 
said he had no one but me to help him he st 
get that little girl out. Aint that ie 0 
limit? An’ now Gower’s hollerin’ at m: § @ 2 
‘Come on, pronto!’ What kind of a game help 
am I sittin’ into? The limit’s thirty-iv § —* 
thousand bucks, an’ it’s my deal—ai'l of th 
don’t know nothin’ about it, sure!” | Tange 

He sat for some time, his fingers buried chy 
in his rich brown hair. Suddenly he st vido 


up and chuckled: as. 
“Well, well, Balmy boy! Youre sue 
some little thinker when you get busy at 
it. I’ve got it—struck it as rich a& 
Gower has! Listen: You go an’ show ; 
this letter to Gus an’ tell him youre gam 





over to the Mojada Cajion to cash in oo i 
that little ol’ thirty-five thousand, an’ fat Went 
him to lay low an’ keep quiet till you Rule 
get back an’ grub-stake him with five tdde 
sand or so. Then he can run 0 they 
little girl an’ live happy ever @ naif 
Hoonee! That’s the right play, my take 
ol’ Balmy, an’ don’t you ferget it! hte 
Suddenly a cloud came over his joyos Gu 
face. “Great Socorro! — at'll t the 
widow say ’bout my buttin’ in an marryia age 
Gus to one of them Hogelses girls : 
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. look at me? Hully gee! I 
ae oso to lose somewhere.” 

For some minutes he stood, hands in 
pockets, his brows corrugated and his head 
shaking slowly. Then he started: 

“Well, anyhow, I hold the cards, an’ 
[ll play ‘em ’cordin’ to Hoyle—whoever 





tee t may be!” 

ck. nae ie strode ay hunted up Gus, showed 
aril a him the letter and stated what he meant 
enver and todo. The young fellow grasped his hand: 
ier fellow “You're a splendid fellow, Balmy! I 
2,000 out. sha’n't need any five thousand—five hun- 
on thal #} ded% cut me through, an’ I wouldn't 


= take that—not one dollar—if it wasn’t 
to save that girl.” 


_— “We'll play it out,” grinned the cow- 
© at the . “Now I'll go an’ tell your sister 
ack—they Tve got to quit, real prompt.” 
. Sti 
n ate E went over to the bungalow and 
said he'd H found Mrs. McArlan on the big 
, 80 Pm BH veranda, Doffing his sombrero, he 
ht. handed her the letter. 
eo “lm real sorry, ma’am, I’ve got to 
bs uk you to let me go right off, but you 
er—an olf fq can see, yourself, this aint any time for 
© to th je me to be holdin’ back.” ; 
lars and “Certainly, Balmy. I’m heartily glad, 
He wel for your sake, that your venture has 
elusive a @ tumed out so well; but I must say, for 
‘the fee. my own sake, that I’m sorry you have 
to leave us.” ‘ . 
big pot at The same little shade of misery which 
sss at the Mm Me had seen before came into her beau- 
so youd jm tiful eyes as she continued: “And I’m 
v game tym Sorry for Gus’ sake. I am sure you could 
bucks ag’ am beiped him—you have some in- 
aS Her eyes looked so pleadingly into his 
tle ranges that Balmy stammered: : 
iloquizing, "Yesm—but say! I’m comin’ back 
sure! I like this little ol’ place, an’ I 
1 have tp like Gus, an’ I like—I mean’ I want 
t’s whee M You-l want Gus to pull through, all 
t Gus av mgat. I sure do, Mrs. Bossee—I mean 
ing to be McArlan; scuse me.” 
1 Gus a A tipple of laughter broke from her, 
atl] mean fy and her eyes twinkled: 
I reckon "So you've nicknamed me too, Mr. 
ainst the ™ Cowboy! All right! Come back and 


ir! help me with Gus, and you may call me 
Mrs. Bossee as much as you like.” 

: “Yes'm,” he mumbled lamely. Then 

help him %§ Be staggered away, reflecting: ““What’s 

that the @% @im to be my finish? I’m to come back 






”’ at me: @ help her with Gus, an’ I’m goin’ to 
f a game Gus marry that Hogelsen girl, an’ 
hirty-five @ —Se here, Balmy: if you ever get out 
sl—an’ 1 o% this muddle, you'll get back on the 
ure!” tinge where you belong. Savvy! Steers 
rs buried § © be figgered on an’ reasoned with, but 
ly he sat men girls an’ women butt in, specially 
Widows, it’s a wheel-game, nothin’ else.” 

gee next he had b d 
- busy morning he had but just sad- 
+h as of dled his horse and cinched his war- 
in’ show § bag behind the saddle when a boy rode 
rre goit’ @ "furiously and yelled for Gus. 
sh in 0 “That gal Linda’s gone!” he gasped. 
an’ for “The She H. sent me over to tell you. 
till yoo Went off in the night, an’ Hogelsen an’ 
ve thou ff Rufe Mocaby’s wild, all right. They’ve 
off the off down the Wacousta trail ’cause 
r afte. oY she’s makin’ for that, town; 
ye — they’ll get her. She didn’t 
it! a rse, nor nothin’—j 

; le hee” n’—just went off 


shouted for his horse, then asked 

y what time she left. 

earch me! They aint no way of 
The She H. thought she might 
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Suppose a 
Woman Did 
This to You— 


Together they starved 
and hoped. One dayshe 
came home with money 
—and a story of a job as 
a music teacher. After 
that they alwayshad money. 


But one day he found a 
strange burn upon her 
hand—that had no part in 
her stories. 


Read this big story of two 
as. tpt eagle nigh sty Fy 
attle they made against life and 
that astonishing twist of fate. 


It is one of the glorious tales 
caught above the din and roar of the city by the master 


O. HENRY 


_ Up—up—up goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higher every day. Long ago he reached 
high above all records in the world for the sale of short stories. And still the sales climb 
until soon there will be no home without O. Henry. 1,800,000 already in the United 
States! How many thousands in Australia, Foetat, feaioal Germany, Africa and Asia 
And all because O. Henry is among the few very greatest in all literature 

— greatest in humor, human sympathy, in pity and understanding. 

The man in the street loves him; the university professor pays him 

homage. The sale of O. Henry will go on forever, for his is a qual- 
ity that is undying. But the sale at this low price must close now. 

So now, while you can, get your set. You must have O. Henry it 
your library is to be complete. You must have O. Henry if you are 
to get out of life the beauty and fun it holds. You can have his 
work at half price if you send the coupon today; you can have besides 


FREE 
; Booth Tarkington 


FOUR VOLUMES 


Slowly, steadily, but surely as the advance of fate, there has arisen in 
the last twenty years one man in American literature. 

First there came a book that everybody liked—then there came a book 
that everybody loved —then there came the realization that a great 
literary figure had arisen. Then the world’s acceptance of this, our 
greatest living American romancer and humorist — a man who knows 
really tow to write about love—the one man in millions who can 
really bring to life the boy we used to be. 

Out of the Middle West came Booth Tarkington, bringing with him 


we cannot tell 





a shining mantle of romance—bearing with him STS 
the sceptre of truth and reality. R. B, 5-18 
PENROD is not a book to be read once—it is to be read and re- REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

read, as Theodore Roosevelt has read and re-read it. PENROD / COMPANY 
is just one of the four. f Irving Pl., N.Y- 

Short The day will come when all the world will pay high t= nd 

58 274 Stories| prtices for the works of Booth Tarkington. Yet Send me on 1, charges 
me 7 Long Novels here, now, you have a chance to havethem first paid by vou. &. ae 
OQ. Henry volume set of Tarkington 


12 volumes bound in 
} | green silk cloth and 
gold. Gold tops; illus- 
mm | trated; 274 complete 
stories, one long novel. 
Tarkington 

4 volumes with 6 grip- 

ing novels. Bound ip 
Biuesilk cloth, stamped 


and to have them absolutely free of charge. / ihe 4 
ill it $1 month for 17, 
nlonths for the 0. fenry set only and 
and the two sets of books, 16 volumes, will go charge. Otherwise 1 will, within ten 
to you promptly,all charges prepaid. If they J days, return both sets at your expense. 
not read them and re-read them, send 
them back atour expense. If you are 


und in cloth.If I keep the books, 
Send Coupon Without Money 
retain the Tark m set without 
are not the best you ever read, if you do 
NGME 0. cccccccvcssccced Pocseacceds ‘. 
not proud to have them on your library F 











Saat | in goldand gold tops. | shelves, send them back. But send Sti os odié cap caatdeaiaes nen 
coupon today. It puts you under 
no obligation. It gives you no_ trouble. 
Send it before joses. OcCUpatiOn . .. 2... cccccececeeneecesececanes 


The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry 

costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 

favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, “change 
above to $1.50 a month for 15 mon’ 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


\ 














. 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A. small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesicy Co., Cincinnati, O. 



















li you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs onthe Ukulele you 
will be wanted everywhere. We 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele, music, evervthing—no 
ex » us to send the story of 
Hawaiian music. You will love it. 
No obligation — absolutely free. eg 
bt 3 Hawaiian Institute of Music 
iF W. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 








AMONDS 
WATCHES 
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have come over here, an’ says to tell you 
to keep her if she has come.” 

Gus shook his head: “No, she isn’t 
here.” 

“The She H.’s well-nigh crazy—shed- 
din’ tears an’ flappin’ her han’s an’ carryin’ 
on like a locoed coyote.” 

Mrs. McArlan called to Balmy, who 
stepped over to her. 

“What does this mean, Balmy? Why 
is Gus looking that way? And what 
makes that woman think that one of her 
girls would dare come here?” 

Her eyes were scintillating with flashes 
of indignation. Balmy glanced at her, 
edged away a little and promptly lied: 
“Search me! S’pose the girl wanted to 
get away, an’ so she went. That’s all.” 





“All?” repeated the widow. Her eyes, 
which had gleamed suspiciously at her 
brother, now’ gleamed as suspiciously at 
Balmy. “There’s something between that 
girl and Gus. There must be! And he’s 
going to look for her. Or perhaps”—the 
suspicion darkened into fierce indignation 
—“it’s all a plot. Perhaps he knows just 
where she is and is going to join her— 
not find her!” 

“Yes’m,” stammered Balmy. “Any- 
how, I’m goin’ with him. I'll watch 
him, all right, an’ see what comes of it. 
You can bet on me, Mrs.-McArlan.” He 
sprang into the saddle and followed Gus. 

They found all just as the boy had 
stated. Mrs. Hogelsen was weeping fran- 
tically; the girls were sneering and mak- 
ing caustic remarks about “disappear- 
ances” to some grinning men; Hogelsen 
and the half-breed Mocaby were far down 
the trail toward Wacousta. 

Balmy drew Gus aside and muttered: 
“Plumb sure, boy, that if she’s gone over 
to Wacousta, she’s in some wagon or on 
some horse. She wouldn’t be fool enough 
to try to foot it out alone. But I'll bet 
my next pay that she’s made for some 
ranch-house. That’s where we’d better 
get busy. Sure!” 


FoR three days they made that search, 
riding a score of miles in each direc- 
tion. On that third day Hogelsen and the 
half-breed returned, puzzled and profanely 
exasperated. They had been clear to 
Wacousta, but found no trace of the girl. 

And Gus and his friend had no better 
success. As they rode into the McArlan 
ranch on the evening of the third day, 
wearied almost to exhaustion, the widow 
slipped her arm around her brother, her 
eyes filled with sympathy for his drawn 
features. 

“You'll have to bear it, Gus. She’s 
gone with one of those fellows, of course. 
Nothing else could be expected from such 
a girl. You'll get over it in a day or two, 
and then we’ll talk about the future. I 
have a plan that’ll make life more inter- 
esting to you.” 

But whatever her plans were, the morn- 
ing crushed them out completely. The 
twice-a-week mail-carrier from Wacousta 
brought Gus a letter. The envelope was 
large and coarse, but the writing was very 
dainty and fine—a woman’s, certainly. 

He tore it open and read: 


I’ve got to run away. This evening I 
was out in the yard, and Hogelsen and 
that brute Mocaby were talking in the 
horse-shed—talking loud. They were 





disputing about money, and I got it 
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clear that Mocaby was buyin ir 
Hogelsen is going over to Wecenad to. = 
morrow, and then Hogelsen will 9 tac 
that half-breed an opportunity to a 
me off. And there’s no one here to -~ 
help me. The girls don’t like me—I be tbe | 
lieve they’d help in the awful scheme view 
So I’m going to run away to-night, she | 
Gus dear. I dare not go to any ranch, ing | 
house or try to reach Wacousta. They’ his 3 
be after me and get me. I shall go trail. 
into the Gold Baby Cafion. No one on “p 
goes in there now, and I'll hide there recte 
and wait, Gus—wait for you if this Mi 
letter ever reaches you. th 
I’ve got to put it in the mail for Wa- . ‘ 
cousta. There’s no one—not one single toge 
soul I dare trust it with, to take oye they 
to you. And it will be days before you arm 
get it, and I must wait, Gus. And if ‘N 
you never get it, I can die, right ther lute ¢ 
among those solemn mountains and yp. she b 
der the lonely sky. That half-bresd Gu 
shall never get me, I’m going to take g the g 
revolver with me. Good-by, dear. Ba 
Lisp, Bead, 
ride é 
Gus crushed the letter into his pocket ow 
and with an imprecation that was simply § she b 
appalling, howled to Balmy: “Come on! & and ; 
I know where she is!” as clo 
He rushed headlong to the stable, and house 
in three minutes the horses were saddled Ay 
and the men on a furious rush out of th & “Give 
yard, unheeding the widow’s calls, Give. 
Across the great alfalfa-field, throwing It: 
gates open recklessly, Gus dashed at a @ tume 
speed which even Balmy’s fine horse, fresh # fiance 
from the night’s rest, could scarcely main & took | 
tain. They covered the four miles to & she h 
the mouth of the weird, somber canton @ house 
before drawing rein. Then Balmy caught Gu: 
up and gasped: not Ik 
“Don’t kill yer horse on that grade @ her e 
you locoed chump! Keep your spur out ys 
an’ rein in, I tell you!” ulated 
Gus came to his senses. “She’s mp @ alone! 
here—up in this awful place; and shes @ wiil | 
been here for four days, Balmy! Alone “So 
without food, I suppose, with coyotes and @ my b 
mountain lions trailing her.” : hard 
He was white as he mumbled that out @ stamp 
Balmy grasped his rein and in tones mag- "De 
nificent in their command exclaimed: what 
“You'll do as I say, now! You're not @ Right 
fit to think for yourself. I'll do it for & got hi 
you! Now, what do you know?” _ plot, I 
Gus pulled the crushed letter from his § ceeds, 
pocket and pushed it into Balmy’s hand see th 
While he read it, the horses stood panting. “Ne 
“Well,” said Balmy, “what’s the mst # lis ha 
about? You've found her, haven't you “Ca 
Leastways, we're on the trail. Now come § hand 
out of it! Leave this to me.” brothe 
Balmy pushed his horse ahead. Muth § ad n 
of the trail was on solid rock, but ht % poor ( 
never faltered. He had trailed lost stees § Hogel 
and scattered herds across sandy ¢ tender 
and into mountains as wild as this. & i 1 thi 
displaced stone, a scuffled clump least 
greasewood, a broken twig, grasped # been 
some specially rough place, were signs @ § Mee, i 
him. His 
Steadily for four miles they rode. Thea og 
turning a huge mass of rock that almost . 8 
overhung the narrow trail, bad i 
Baby camp came into view, its dis 
olsen, Siteding-howes and_shacks ral: thoked 
ing along one side of the cafion-bed, leav by 
ing barely width enough for a wago® = si 
ERE they found her, crouching back ff some 
in the rear of a shack a hundi : 





up the sharp side of the mountail. 
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me. sing and fainting from her four sleep- 
| iess nights, shuddering at the starving 
will daccato howls of the gathering coyotes, 
‘to cany ‘sing back at every slight sound down | 
here ty cafion lest it _ bring 24 
ne—I be. : hated figures of the wretches 
scheme. Od fed hey she was still clutch- 
bag ing her revolver as Gus grasped her in 
- They his arms and carried her down to the | 
ae =. her on my horse!” Balmy di- 
ide there ; and thus they went back. 
1 if this Mrs, McArlan stood on the big veranda 
as they rode in, her lips pressed tightly 
for Wa- r and her eyes sternly flashing. As 
ip they drew near her, she stretched out her 
femal am and pointed rigidly to Hogelsen’s. 
And i “Not here!” she commanded with abso- 
cht - there ute determination. “Take her over where 
and:mn. she belongs!” ; 
alf-breed Gus looked up with flashing eyes, and 
O take the girl shrank down in terror. 
lear. Balmy swung off his hat. “She’s half 
Lm H iead, Mrs. McArlan. She aint able to 
ride another rod!” ; 
nis pocket “Why didn’t you take her direct where 
‘as simply belongs?” was the retort, bitterly cold 
Come on! as bitterly determined.’ “You were 
as close to Hogelsen’s as you were to my 
table, and #§ house. Take her away!” 
e saddled A plump, portly figure sprang forward. 
mut of the # “Give her to me, Balmy. She’s fainted! 
lls, Give her to me!” 

It was the big Norwegian cook. She 
hed af a ™ tumed and flashed a look of intense de- 
wrse, fresh # fiance at the widow, and the next moment 
ely maim @ took the girl in her arms as easily as if 
miles to @ she had been an infant, striding into the 
er canon #% house with her. 
ny caught Gus glanced at his sister, but she did 

# ot look at him. She glared at Balmy, 
at grade, @ her eyes flashing with scorn. 
spur out “I want to speak with you!” she ejac- 
. “Come into the office—you 
‘She’s up @ alone!” She walked in, turned and stood 
and she’s @% until he came. 
| Alone “So! This is the way you help to save 
yotes and @ my brother!” Although she was trying 


. lard to repress her anger, her foot 











that out # stamped vehemently as she continued: 
nes mag- ‘Don’t you know—can’t you see— 
ned: what it means to bring that girl here? 
ou're not Right here into his and my home! She’s 
do it for got him now, and ycu are to blame! Her 
p” —__& Dt, her scheme to fasten onto him, suc- 
from his  ceds, because you couldn’t or wouldn’t 
f hand. et it!” 
om,” he muttered lamely, twirlin 
hog 9 eles 
n't you @ “Can't you see that wretch Hogelsen’s 
ow come # hand in all ~ aay has tempted my 
t over there by means of this girl, 

|. Much § and now the girl has fastened onto him’ 
Be Gus will be aoe back over. to 

$ again—probably made his bar- 
y deserts tender. And I thought—I was fool enough 
this. 4 and hope—that you would at 
ump a hot help him. Perhavs you have 
isped # een bought up by Mr. Hogelsen—the 
signs 0 # tice, npr a Isaac Hogelsen, too!” 

Stopped twirling. Great veins 
de. Thed @ stood out on his forehead and neck, and 
t sia silver buckle on his hat crumpled 
iid Gold between his thumb and forefinger. 
smantied “Hogelsen buy me up—me?” He 
ks rang faked f ts 
a eae or 4 moment, and she started to 
on-tl dh g else, but he held up his 

enanely. 

a _0p: It’s my play now! There’s 
na hee, that women know that men 
ree Know; an’ there’s some things that 
in. ‘ that women never know. I 


sy 
Men know 
Ps 

aS 





How I Made 


Dream Come True 
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$25,000 








The Story of a Man Who Was Down and Out Financially 
and Who Now Owns a Business Worth Over $25,000 


R many years, | struggled along and 
[- had acquired several thousand dol- 
lars. In an effort to “get rich quickly” 
I invested this money in a corporation which 
soon failed, leaving me practically penniless. 
I had been a school teacher, had no train- 
ing along other lines and the outlook seemed 
black indeed. I looked forward with dis- 
couragement to the number of years it 
would most likely take me to again acquire 
a little “nest egg.” 


Worst of all was the fact that my work 
paid me only a small salary and seemed 
to offer relatively little opportunity for real 
financial advancement. I could, therefore, 
look forward to little else than constant 
struggling, constant skimping and constant 
scraping, unless some miracle happened — 
which is exactly what did happen — but it 
was a miracle which anyone can attract to 


himself. 


When I felt myself slipping into the same 
old rut a friend of mine startled me by say- 
ing that most men are failures because they 
lack decision — because they are swayed 
by the will power of others instead of by 
their own will power. That woke me up. 
And I believe there are tens of thous- 
ands of men today in the very same posi- 
tion in which I found myself — men who 
have ideas — who are confident of success 
but who do not know just what to do—do 
not know just what they lack—do not 
know just what it is that holds them back. 


In my search for some method of devel- 
oping the dominant power of decisive 
action — will power — I read a great many 
books, but most of them were so difficult 
to comprehend and were so general in their 
treatment that I almost gave up in despair. 
Finally, however, | came across the works 
of Prof. Frank Channing Haddock, a scien- 
tist whose name ranks with such great 
leaders of thought as James, Bergson and 
Royce, and I was amazed to find that 
Professor Haddock had set down a series 
of rules and exercises thfough which the 
will, memory and concentration could be de- 
veloped as easily as the muscles of the body. 


The result is that today 1 am the owner 
of a business worth over $25,000, in a 
field which was thought to be already 
overcrowded. 


When I think that I was only a teacher 
—that my training had not been along 
moneymaking lines, I cannot help but feel 
that any man who has a knowledge of 
business can do much better than I, if he will 


only develop and train his dormant powers 
of concentration, memory and will power. 


The above is a true story of a man who read and 
used “Power of Will,” a big 400-page handsomely 
bound book in which Professor Haddock’s rules and 
exercises have been set down. It is only one sto 
out of many that have come to the publisher whi 
show what can be done through scientific, systematic 
development of will power, memory power and con- 
centration. One man tells how “Power of Will” 
increased his earnings from $30 to $1,000 a week; 
another young man tells how it increased his earn- 
ings from $20 a week to $15,000 a year. A former 
newsboy tells how he got to the top in a million dollar 
business, and so it goes. Every day some of the 
225,000 owners of “Power of Will” write in to tell 
of the remarkable changes in their lives this remark- 
able book has made. 


If you would like to examine ‘Power of Will,” 
which reveals the possibilities within yourself and 
how to develop them, you can do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. Simply mail the coupon 
below or a post card or letter and the book will 
come to you by return mail postpaid. Read it care- 
fully and if you do not feel that it is worth $3, the 
sum asked, return it and you will owe nothing. But 
if you feel that it will help you in your work; if you 
feel that it will give you the courage, will power, 
memory power, and concentrative power you must 
have, simply remit the price after examination. 


When you receive your copy, read carefully the 
suggestions on the Law of Great Thinking— How to 
Develop Analytical Power—How to Guard 
Against Errors in Thought and Judgment — How 
to Develop Fearlessness. How to Acquire a Dom- 
inating Personality. These few paragraphs will 
convince you of the practical and priceless value of 


this great work to you. 


It is interesting to note that among the 225,000 
owners who have read, used and praised “Power 
Likert hae peng men ~ vate Ors B. 

i ; Supreme rt Justice er; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant- 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor 
Arthur Ca of Kansas, and thousands of others 
almost equally prominent. 


As the first step in will training, make up your 
mind to act this very minute to secure “Power of 
Will” for free examination. You have nothing to 
lose by examining this book, as not a y in advance 
is asked of you. There is no obligation on your 

to keep it after you have seen it. But the pub- 

ishers have such great confidence in it — are so well 
acquainted with what it has done for others, that 
they gladly send “Power of Will” to you on this 
ier — Use bef se ahiehinn = mail a 

stal or letter to the Felton Fu mpany, 
B1-J Wileox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book 
will come by return mail. This one act, this v 
minute, may mean the tuning point in your life, as it | 
has to so many others. 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
31-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine of “P, of Will”’ at your risk. I 
agree to remit $3 Mune do beck in 5 eg 
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and her well formed brows have much to do with the facial 
beauty of this famous movie star. The soulful expression 
of her eyes are among her chief charms. In an unsolicited 


testimonial—see below— Miss Ward pays a flattering tribute 
to the virtues of 


Litt -Sovotw-Ine 


for promoting the growth of the Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
This well known preparation nourishes the eyebrows and 










lashes in a natural manner, making them long, thick, and 

luxurious, giving to the eves a sparkling expression and 

added beauty. If your lashes are short, thin and uneven, 

or if your brows are not well formed, you will find that 

LASH-BROW-INE will work wonders, as thousands of 

users among stage and 

. — movie actresses, and so- 

Maybell Laboratories, Chicago ciety leaders everywhere 
Gentlem: 


en: . 
1 ean sincerely recommend will testify. LASH- 
Lash Brew-ine As 2. splendid BROW-INE is guaran- 
for st 1 teed harmless and has passed 











pe an. 
~~ —4 the, growts, of thell Professor Allyn’s McClure- 
regularly with the mort p~ “— — purity. 
va results. Sincerely wo zes 
‘ANNIE WARD, Pathe Excha: 
—maamt SOc and $1 






















Send price and we will mail you the Lash-Brow-Ine and 

Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid under plain cover. Remit 

by coin, currency, U. S. stamps or money order. 
Satisfaction Assured or Money Refunded 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-90 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


















































(TEN PAYMENT PLAN 





a 7 $% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS — TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. Ne money in advance. 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return at our expense. 

Any Diamond 
bought of us may be 
returned for ex- 
change at an in- 
creased ralue of 7% % 
more thun you paid. 

We stand alone in 
this offer. 

NO RED TAPE— 
NO DELAY 

Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice 
to yourself and your 
dollars unless you 
inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 

SWEETS CLUSTER; Watches, Jewelry, 
7 Fine Diamonds, Set Silverware, Phono- 
in Platinum. Looks eraphs, ete. 

like $225.00 Solitaire Send TODAY for 


Price #4850 Seisiog wrie Xow 


‘LWSWEETECO. 


-4 MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK 





don’t know if this matter is one or the 
other of them, but I know that you’ve 
stampeded yourself into a wicked, bad 
temper—bad as an outlaw bronco. If 
you had stopped to look into the matter, 
if you had seen the letter Gus got this 
morning from that poor little girl, if you 
would even take one look at her, hear a 
few words from her, you’d know, as I 
know, that she’s as good an’ innercent as 
yourself.” 

She flushed again hotly. “Go—go! I 
never want to see you again. I never was 
so disappointed in a man in my life! Go!” 


SHE pointed to the door. Balmy 
strolled out, went to the fence, untied 
his horse, smiled grimly as he glanced at 
his clothing sack, still where he had 
cinched it just before Gus’ wild dash into 
the cafiion—mounted and rode off. As he 
passed the office, he looked at the window, 
but saw no one. If he could have looked 
in at the window, he would have seen a 
brown head buried in two arms on the 
widow’s desk and the shoulders heaving 
with sobs. 

He loped along to the road to Wacousta, 
puzzling himself as to why he felt so blue. 
“It’s plumb funny,” he muttered. “I’ve 
never known the time when I couldn’t 
ride away from a place without sheddin’ 
a tear if there was a few simoleons at 
the other end. Now when there’s thirty- 
five thousand of ’em, I’m sheddin’ several 
tears. This life’s sure one funny little 
ol’ stunt, Balmy!” 

He rode puzzled and gloomy until the 
town of Wacousta loomed up on the dis- 
tant horizon. Then he suddenly slapped 
his thigh, exclaiming: “I’ve got to do it 
—sure have! Yes sir, it’s the only way.” 
He rode into the stable of the Last 
Chance Hotel, put up his horse linger- 
ingly and strolled into the bar, greeted by 
the proprietor effusively. He placed a 
bottle and glasses on the bar invitingly, 
but Balmy swept them aside. 
“Last time I was here, Buck, you 
wanted to buy my horse. You can have 
him now. I’ve got to have three 
hundred.” 
“He’s all right, I s’pose?” asked the 
tavern-keeper. “Same as he was before?” 
“Just as good or better.” 
Berkhole pulled out his wallet, counted 
out the three hundred and pushed it over 
to Balmy. They had a drink, and the 
cowboy asked for pen and paper. Then 
he wrote: 

Last CHANCE HOoTrEL, 

WAcovSsTA. 

Dear Gus: 

This’ll help you for a start. I rased it 
in this little ol’ town, and as soon as I 
cash in at Mojada, I’ll send you a couple 
of thousand more, so write me there at 
once and tell me.where you and the lit- 
tle girl are and where I can find you. 

You'll win out, all right, same as a 
man allus does when he sticks. You 
know what that Californy fellow said: 
“Life aint the holdin’ of a good hand, 
but the playin’ of a poor hand well.” 

Your true friend, 
Batmy. 


In the letter he rolled two hundred 
and fifty dollars in bills. 

Then he went out to the stable to say 
good-by to his horse. Twice, when in 
direst straits for money, he had refused 
liberal offers for it, and now the first bit- 
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ter grief the man had ever fe 
over him. He stroked it from ears 
fetlocks, murmuring terms of praise wg 
love for it, and when he left, his fay 
was drawn. 


HE reached Mojada, found his paring 

Gower had just broken a leg and ys 
furiously impatient for Balmy’s 
The Denver men were waiting too, a 
the deal was closed at once. Balmy & 
posited his half in the Mojada Bag 
asking for two one-thousand-dollar bik 
which he immediately mailed to Guy 
the ranch, the envelope bearing the supe. 
scription: “Jf not home, please send the 
on the trail.” 

Three weeks passed, and each day} 
anxiety to know what had become of 
young couple grew more insistent. 
decided to go back, but a letter cameg 
last—two of them. 

He first read one from Gus: 


My Dear Old Balmy: 

I got your letter with the $250 nit 
and later the one with $2,000. You ap 
a brother to me, Balmy, and one of tk 
quickest hustlers I ever heard of. And 
you bow-legged old cow-puncher, you 
once said that you were a very sly 
thinker. 

Grateful as I am for your quick help, 
old man, it wasn’t needed. The moming 
after you left—without even stopping 
say good-by to me, you cold-blooded 
scoundrel—my sister saw Linda and 
talked with her. I wasn’t with then 
then, but two hours afterward I wa, 
and we all three had our arms around 
each other. Yes, sis says my girl sd 
right and we're going to be marr 
next week; and if you don’t get bak 
here on time, I'll shoot you on sight 
So will sis, I believe. 

Answer this at once and let me know, 

Your very grateful and affectionale 
friend, 

Gus. 


Balmy dropped the letter, rolledé 
cigarette, lighted it and lolled back in bis 
chair, thinking. A dreamy look came me 
his fine eyes, and little dimples n ® 
corners of his mouth, and he munud 
to himself: “Yes, it’s a sure funny lil 
ol’ world. Ol Dyke Harkin of the Tae 
bling B used to say: ‘I’ve seen a i 
of trouble in this life, boys, but most 
it never happened.’ That’s the hand lt 
been holdin’ too!” 

He opened the second letter and maf 

“Dear Mr. Rugland:” 

He stopped and gasped, picking up i 
envelope and then realizing that hew 
Mr. Rugland, although he could nt® 
member anyone’s calling him that. 


Dear Mr. Rugland: 

I cannot tell you, in a letter, i 
much I regret my treatment of you® 
that last day. I must see you 0 
you that. Gus says he has written 7% 
and you know now that you were 
that if I had taken one look at & 
dear little Linda, had heard but a few 
words of her misfortunes, I should ne@ 
have acted as I did. : 

Gus says that he is sure you will come 
back, if only for a short visit, as som 
as you can. I will ask you to pul™ 
time in trying to forgive me. 
cannot, I cannot forgive myself. 


Penitently yours, 
Herren McAaiit 
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er felt cam ain took on the dreamy ex- 
from ai ‘ mae rolled another ge 
Of praise ai it and dropped it. He rolled an- 
left, his ; i dropped that. “Shucks!” he 


grinned. “T never did that before! I 
wonder if sudden wealth’s locoed me— 





id his thin’ else.” : ; 

a le ae oe Gu wedding came to his mind, 
Imy’s aril ME and he looked for the first time at the 
‘ing too, a ME date of the letter. It was two weeks old 


Balmy & Mm —had been lying up in the mining-camp 


lojada ofice, waiting for a claimant and 
1-dollar ‘ilk, then sent back to the town of Mojada. 
d to Gus g “Too late for that now,” he grunted. 
ng the supe fmm “That little team are off on a honeymoon 
ase send imi tout now, I reckon. All the same, I'll 
r back an’ see what the tractors 
each day lgimm are doin’.” His eyes twinkled appealingly 
ecome of eM as he laughed: “I wonder if Mrs. Mc- 
sistent, Je Arlan would race em with me roun’ that 
tter cameg Me alfalfa-patch for a—a—what prize would 

a woman race for, I wonder!” 

Is: 

HE went to the hospital, bade his old 
partner good-by and took the night 
$250 int Mm train for Wacousta. Again he strolled 
. Vou an Mm into the hotel and greeted Berkhole, the 
one of the MM proprietor. After some little talk he 
1 of. And, a five-hundred-dollar bill from his 
ncher, you HM pocket, pushed it over the bar and said: 


“Buck, I want that horse back, an’ this 
is what says so.” 

Berkhole scowled a little: “Balmy, if 
it was any other man, that five hundred 
wouldn't get him. I like him too well.” 

Balmy pushed two hundred-dollar bills 
forward, but Berkhole shook his head. 

“No, ‘tisn’t that!” He pushed the two 
bills back and put the first in his pocket. 
‘Tm not jumping in to rob you. Take 
get back ag Ot horse, Balmy.” 

"on sil In fifteen minutes Balmy was in the 
saddle and on the trail to the ranch. 


me know. fe -atly in the afternoon he rode across the 
fiectionate @e home pasture and up to the bungalow. 
In the doorway stood a splendid khaki- 

Gus clad figure; the face under the white som- 
brero was slightly flushed, and an adorable 

, rolled in the eyes greeted him as he sprang 
back ints of the horse, tossed the reins over its 
k camemiigy Kead and hat in hand, sprang up the 


ples in steps to her. 
‘She backed into the room, grasped both 


murm 
funny ite tis hands and murmured: “Oh, Balmy, 
f the Tuege ate you really back? I have waited so 
een a hepa lng; I thought—I was afraid that you 
ut most @ame Were too angry with me ever to come 
> hand Fey back.” 
Her lips were trembling a little. Still 
- and reais fasping her hands, Balmy smiled: “Let- 
lets were held up at the camp. I started 
cing uptime “hour after I got ’em, an’ I’m here.” 
nat he Wee He drew her closer to him. “Are you 
ald not sure glad?” he almost whispered. 
hat. She looked up and into his eyes. The 
flush on her face deepened: the eyes half 
as she murmured “Yes.” 
ter, how Some moments after, as she broke away 
f you w from his arms, she murmured, 
yu to tel her eyes twinkling: 
pie: y, did you ever look up your 


yere tame in the dictio I told a 
thst the mary as I told you to: 

: .,No'm,” he laughed, still holding her 

nay I forgot “bout that. Things 
been happening pretty fast lately.” 





“It means: soothin ilizi: 

= means - g, tranquilizing, com- 
, a8 9 Jorting, she cooed. “And it’s a good 
put in “7, It suits you—oh, so well!” 

a =. tsm,” he replied dutifully. “I 


Sy. got it much clearer, now; but I 
m you know.” 
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Yankee ingenuity has invented 0 fata that is possible to acquire in 7 days, 





opening an 


p y to men 
vancement and greater achievement. | Think of being able a week from today to 
t in i 


A Short Cut to Knowledge That Heretofore 
Took Many Months to Acquire 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


The complete Course 
arranged for home 


women for quick ad- 


1, or any word in 





rad and wiite e.ery word in ad 





Try This Lesson Now 


‘Take the ordinary longhand letter ta Elim. 
fnate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain F This is the Paragon symibof for 
D. I: is always writen downward. 

From the longhand fener “2 ub aut every. 
thing except the upper part =the circle—and you 
will have the Paragon Eo 

Write this circle at the beginning of Pa and 
you will have Ed ig 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands for A. Thus - will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end chus 7 and you 


will have a girl's name, Ada. 


From “7  climinate the initial and final strokes 
and 2 will remain which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 


For the longhand “772 which is made of 7 
@rokes, you use this ome horizontal stroke == 

Therefore, 2 would be Me, 

Now continue the E across the M, to a¢ to add 
D—thus ~7” and you will have Med, Now adé 
the large circle O and you will have r 
(medo), which is meadow, with the silen: A and 
W omined. 

You now have 5 of the characters. 
Thsre are only 26 in all. en you 
memorize 25 simple word-signs, 6 


prefix abbreviations one rule of 
contractions. That is all. 








study can now be 
purchased for only 
a minute after a little 


5 ‘ : 
practice. To those who 


want to become shorthand writers and expert stenographers, I com 
mend your Course very highly. 

And Mr. Jackson's experience with PARAGON Shorthand is not ex 
cevtional. We receive such letters as this almost daiiy, but lack of space 
does not afford us an opportunity to publish more of them. PARAGON 
is being used in the offices of the largest firms and corporations in the 
world, such as Standard Oil Co., United States Steel Corporation and the 
great railway systems, as wellas in offices of the United States Government, 


Actually in Seven Days 
At the end of seven days you will have mastered PARAGON. You can 
then immediately begin using it for your memoranda. If you wish to 
qualify for a position, then at the end of a week you will start speed prac- 
tice to acquire the necessary speed. See how perfectly easy itis. The 
entire System consists of: 
The Paragon Alphabet 
26 Simple Word-Signs 
6 Prefix Abbrevia ions i 
1 General Rule for Contractions 
Nothing more. As for its simplicity, take the lesson at the left. It 
teaches five of the 24 characters. Try it. See how little time it takes to 
master it. ‘hen realize that you already know 5 of the 26 characters. 


An Instrument to Greater Success 


PARAGON Shorthand is invaluable not only to those who wish to 
Prepare for a Shorthand position, but also to every man and women ia 
business. To write an order rapi:ly; to take down a telephone message 
word for word; to make an instant record of valuable information, etc., 
etc.—you can acquire this art during SEVEN evenings of just ONE week. 
You know how itis. Two persons apply for a position—one knows 
Shorthand and the other does not—the one who knows Shorthand WINS 
EVERY TIME, 


This Precious Knowledge Yours for $5 


The entire Course of PARAGON Shorthand—an education in this art— 
is yours now for onlv $5. Until recently the same Course, taught by the 
inventor personally for 15 years by mail with examination, was $25. Now, 
with the addition of an ingenious self-examination method of the inven- 
tors’, you get it all for §5. 


Your Money Back If It Fails 


Send us §5 and if after seven days PARAGON is not entirelv satisfac- 
tory to you we Shall be glad to refund your muney without question. 


language. 

You pom a believe 
it, and it sounds almost too 
good to be true, but read 
what Mr. Carl A. Jack- 
son, of Shelbyville, Iil., 
wrote uson Feb. 2, 1918. 

“I received your Course 
in Shorthand and mas- 
tered the entire theory 
within five hours after I 
recetved it. There ts no 


veason why I shouldn't 
be able to write 150 words 





In Court Reporting 


“I have been the Official 
Court Reporter for the Ninth 
Judicial District of Louisiana 
for a number of years, using 
Paragon Shorthand exclusively. 
Some years ago I learned ths 
system in seven lessons. With 
Paragon Shorthand I am able 
to do any kind of work with as 
great rapidity as the occasion 


HamLry, Lake Providence, La. 





Used in Government 
Service 


“T learned Paragon Short- 
hand from the Avme-study course— 
the lessons alone—without an 
further aid whatever. At the en 
of a week I couli write thes: stem 


nicely. Iam now using it in the 

Government service, Treasury See | using Paragon Shorthand in 
Department, Washington, D. C., making my notes in the daily routine of 
and am getting along O. K. On _ the work. It is of incalculable help in 


account of my efficiency as steno- 
grapher, my salary has 
creased. 1 owe my rapid advance- 
may demand.” —J. MarTiaN je’ — 


Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


In Big Corporations 
**I am getting along fine 


making my own notes of 
nm in- 


m Short hand.”— 


oom 426 Winder Axditor, Florence “ge eq “Light & 


Utilities Co., Florence, 8. C. 








This offer subject to withdrawal without notice 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


366 Fifth Avenue, Suite 770, New York City 





Enclosed find $5.00 for which 
you are to send the complete 
Paragon Shorthand Course 
postage prepaid. If not en- 
tirely satisfied I may return 
it within 7 days after its 
receipt and have my money 
refunded without question. 





eee ee eee eee eee e eee eee eee ee eee sees Sees eeee® 


PARAGON HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 366 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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and her well formed brows have much to do with the facial 
beauty of this famous movie star. The soulful expression 
of her eyes are among her chief charms. Inan unsolicited 


testimonial—see below— Miss Ward pays a flattering tribute 
to the virtues o 


Ssh-Brow-Izne 


for promoting the growth of the Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
This well known preparation nourishes the eyebrows and 


lashes in a natural manner, making them long, thick, and 
luxurious, giving to the eves a sparkling expression and 
added beauty. If your lashes are short, thin and uneven, 
or if your brows are not well formed, you will find that 


will work wonders, as thousands of 
users among stage and 


LASH-BROW-INE 





movie actresses, and so- 
ciety leaders everywhere 
will testify. LASH- 
BROW-INE is guaran- 
teed harmless and has passed 
Professor Allyn’s McClure- 
Westfield test for purity. 
Two Sizes 
SOc and $1 
Send price and we will mail you the Lash-Brow-Ine and 
Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid under plain cover. Remit 
by coin, currency, U. S. stamps or money order. 
Satisfaction Assured or Money Refunded 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-90 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Maybell Laboratories, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 
1 -— sincerely recommend 


Lash. Brow-Ine as a_ splendid 
st h 





prepar 
Promoting the growth 
eyebrows and lashes. 
regularly with the most satis- 
fying results. Sincerely 
ANNIE WARD,Pathe Exchange} 
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734% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS— TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return at our expense. 

Any Diamond 
bought of us may be 
returned for ex- | 
change at an in- j 
creasedralueof7.%o = 
more thun you paid. 


EN PAYENT PL 





We stand alone in 
this offer. 


NO RED TAPE— 
NO DELAY 


Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice 
to yourself and your 
dollars unless you 
inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Phono- 
graphs, etc. 

Send TODAY for 
SWEET De Luxe 
Catalog. Write NOW 
to Dept. 5K. 


SWEETS CLUSTER; 
7 Fine Diamonds, fet 
in Platinom. Looks 
like $225.00 Solitaire 


E Price *48% 


‘LWSWEET& CO. 


= 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 





No money in advance. = 


don’t know if this matter is one or the 
other of them, but I know that you’ve 
stampeded yourself into a wicked, bad 
temper—bad as an outlaw bronco. If 
you had stopped to look into the matter, 
if you had seen the letter Gus got this 
morning from that poor little girl, if you 
would even take one look at her, hear a 
few words from her, you’d know, as I 
know, that she’s as good an’ innercent as 
yourself.” 

She flushed again hotly. “Go—go! I 
never want to see you again. I never was 
so disappointed in a man in my life! Go!” 


SHE pointed to the door. Balmy 
strolled out, went to the fence, untied 
his horse, smiled grimly as he glanced at 
his clothing sack, still where he had 
cinched it just before Gus’ wild dash into 
the cafon—-mounted and rode off. As he 
passed the office, he looked at the window, 
but saw no one. If he could have looked 
in at the window, he would have seen a 
brown head buried in two arms on the 
widow’s desk and the shoulders heaving 
with sobs. 

He loped along to the road to Wacousta, 
puzzling himself as to why he felt so blue. 
“It’s plumb funny,” he muttered. “I’ve 
never known the time when I couldn’t 
ride away from a place without sheddin’ 
a tear if there was a few simoleons at 
the other end. Now when there’s thirty- 
five thousand of ’em, I’m sheddin’ several 
tears. This life’s sure one funny little 
ol’ stunt, Balmy!” 

He rode puzzled and gloomy until the 
town of Wacousta loomed up on the dis- 
tant horizon. Then he suddenly slapped 
his thigh, exclaiming: “I’ve got to do it 
—sure have! Yes sir, it’s the only way.” 

He rode into the stable of the Last 
Chance Hotel, put up his horse linger- 
ingly and strolled into the bar, greeted by 
the proprietor effusively. He placed a 
bottle and glasses on the bar invitingly, 
but Balmy swept them aside. 

“Last time I was here, Buck, you 
wanted to buy my horse. You can have 
him now. I’ve got to have three 
hundred.” 
“He’s all right, I s’pose?” asked the 
tavern-keeper. ‘Same as he was before?” 
“Just as good or better.” 
Berkhole pulled out his wallet, counted 
out the three hundred and pushed it over 
to Balmy. They had a drink, and the 
cowboy asked for pen and paper. Then 
he wrote: 

Last CHANCE HOTEL, 

WACcoUvSsTA. 

Dear Gus: 

This’ll help you for a start. I rased it 
in this little ol’ town, and as soon as I 
cash in at Mojada, I'll send you a couple 
of thousand more, so write me there at 
once and tell me.where you and the lit- 
tle girl are and where I can find you. 

You'll win out, all right, same as a 
man allus does when he sticks. You 
know what that Californy fellow said: 
“Life aint the holdin’ of a good hand, 
but the playin’ of a poor hand well.” 

Your true friend, 
Barmy. 


In the letter he rolled two hundred 
and fifty dollars in bills. 

Then he went out to the stable to say 
good-by to his horse. Twice, when in 
direst straits for money, he had refused 
liberal offers for it, and now the first bit- 
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ter grief the man had ever 
over him. 





felt 
He stroked it from ond 











































































fetlocks, murmuring terms of praj pre 
love for it, and when he left, hie i ig 
> RUS fay BM tl 
was drawn. 
gn 
HE reached Mojada, found his partys! ; 
Gower had just broken a leg and wy ; 
furiously impatient for Balmy’s arin, Me an 
The Denver men were waiting tog, me 
the deal was closed at once. Balmy & i — 
posited his half in the Mojada po 
asking for two one-thousand-dollar bi Mm the 
which he immediately mailed to Gus : 
the ranch, the envelope bearing the super ae “T 
scription: “Jf not home, please send tei ‘bo 
on the trail.” me 
Three weeks passed, and each day yi are 
anxiety to know what had become of te as 
young couple grew more insistent, eam Ar 
decided to go back, but a letter cameg Mm alfi 
last—two of them. ay 
He first read one from Gus: 
My Dear Old Balmy: H 
I got your letter with the $250 init trai 
and later the one with $2,000. You ar inte 
a brother to me, Balmy, and one of the pro 
quickest hustlers I ever heard of. And, pul 
you bow-legged old cow-puncher, you poc 
once said that you were a very sly “ 
thinker. : 
Grateful as I am for your quick hep, a 
old man, it wasn’t needed. The morning i I 
after you left—without even stopping to ity 
say good-by to me, you cold-blooded WOU 
scoundrel—my sister saw Linda and B 
talked with her. I wasn’t with them for 
then, but two hours afterward I wa, “ 
and we all three had our arms around bill 
each other. Yes, sis says my girl sal Ty 
right and we’re going to be married you 
next week; and if you don’t get bad ‘ hi 
here on time, I'll shoot you on sight 
So will sis, I believe. sad 
Answer this at once and let me know. Ear 
Your very grateful and affectionate hom 
friend, Ih | 
Gus. clad 
brer 
Balmy dropped the letter, rolled og glea 
cigarette, lighted it and lolled back in is off 
chair, thinking. A dreamy look came ms heac 
his fine eyes, and little dimples in egy Sep 
corners of his mouth, and he murmu 3 
to himself: “Yes, it’s a sure funny lite his 
ol’ world. Ol’ Dyke Harkin of the Tar gy ae 
bling B used to say: ‘I’ve seen a he long 
of trouble in this life, boys, but most# ge vere 
it never happened.’ That’s the hand Fey back 
been holdin’ too!” . a 
He opened the second letter and real gm #729 
“Dear Mr. Rugland:” ters 
He stopped and gasped, picking up i ge 
envelope and then realizing that he 
Mr. Rugland, although he could not® “* 
member anyone’s calling him that. Pi 
Dear Mr. Rugland: = 
I cannot tell you, in a letter, how 
much I regret my treatment of you® breat 
that last day. I must see you her ¢ 
you that. Gus says he has written yom ‘B 
and you know now that you were hame 
that if I had taken one look at that “N 
dear little Linda, had heard but 28 3% tity 
words of her misfortunes, I should ne have 
have acted as I did. : « 
Gus says that he is sure you will cm ao 
back, if only for a short visit, as soe 
as you can. I will ask you to pul®@ a 
time in trying to forgive me. | 
cannot, I cannot forgive myself. oe 


Penitently yours, 





Heren McAsiay 
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His again took on the dreamy ex- 
pression He rolled another cigarette, 
it and dropped it. He rolled an- 
other and dropped that. “Shucks!” he 
sued “I never did that before! I 
wonder if sudden wealth’s locoed me— 
in’ else.” 
—eagraat wedding came to his mind, 
he looked for the first time at the 
date of the letter. It was two weeks old 
had been lying up in the mining-camp 
office, waiting for a claimant and 
then sent back to the town of Mojada. 
“Too late for that now,” he grunted. 
“That little team are off on a honeymoon 
‘yout now, I reckon. All the same, I'll 
meander back an’ see what the tractors 
are doin’.” His eyes twinkled appealingly 
as he laughed: “I wonder if Mrs. Mc- 
Arlan would race ‘em with me roun’ that 
alfalfa-patch for a—a—what prize would 
a woman race for, I wonder!” 


H® went to the hospital, bade his old 
partner good-by and took the night 
train for Wacousta. Again he strolled 
into the hotel and greeted Berkhole, the 

ietor. After some little talk he 
pulled a five-hundred-dollar bill from his 
pocket, pushed it over the bar and said: 

“Buck, I want that horse back, an’ this 
is what says so.” 

Berkhole scowled a little: “Balmy, if 
it was any other man, that five hundred 
wouldn't get him. I like him too well.” 

Balmy pushed two hundred-dollar bills 
forward, but Berkhole shook his head. 

"No, ’tisn’t that!” He pushed the two 
bills back and put the first in his pocket. 
‘Tm not jumping in to rob you. Take 
your horse, Balmy.” 

In fifteen minutes Balmy was in the 
saddle and on the trail to the ranch. 
Early in the afternoon he rode across the 
home pasture and up to the bungalow. 
In the doorway stood a splendid khaki- 
clad figure; the face under the white som- 
brero was slightly flushed, and an adorable 
gleam in the eyes greeted him as he sprang 
off the horse, tossed the reins over its 
head and hat in hand, sprang up the 
steps to her. 

She backed into the room, grasped both 
his hands and murmured: “Oh, Balmy, 
are you really back? I have waited so 
long; I thought—I was afraid that you 
_” angry with me ever to come 


Her lips were trembling a little. Still 
grasping her hands, Balmy smiled: “Let- 
ters were held up at the camp. I started 
am hour after I got ’em, an’ I’m here.” 

He drew her closer to him. “Are you 
sure glad?” he almost whispered. 

She looked up and into his eyes. The 
flush on her face deepened: the eyes half 

as she murmured “Yes.” 
moments after, as she broke away 
from his arms, she murmured, 


her eyes twinkling : 


y, did you ever look up your 


tame in the dictionary as I told you to?” 


: om,” he laughed, still holding her 
I forgot "bout that. Things 
n happening pretty fast lately.” 
means: soothing, tranquilizing, com- 
; “And it’s a good 
t suits you—oh, so well!” 
¢s'm,” 


h 4 . é“ 
haven't os e replied dutifully. 


t much clearer, now; but I 
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Learn 


Yankee ingenuity has invented a shorthand that 
2. oO 1, A, of Los 





opening an op y 


vancement and greater achievement. | Think of being able a week from 
it in 


A Short Cut to Knowledge That Heretofore 
Took Many Months to Acquire 


Paragon 


Shorthand in 7 Days 


is possible to acquire in 7 days, 


men and women for quick ad- 


The complete Course 





rad and wiite e.ery word in 





Try This Lesson Now 


‘Take the ordinary longhand letter a Elim. 
fnate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain This is the Paragon symibol for 
D. It is always written downward. 

From the longhand letter a2 tub aut every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle—and you 
will have the Paragon Eo 

Write this circle at the beginning of J and 
you will have Ed 7 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands foc A. Thus J will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end thus and you 
will have a girl's name, Ada, 

From “7 climinate the initial and final strokes 
and 2 will remain which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand “772 which is made of 7 
@rokes, you use this one horizontal stroke == 

Therefore, 2 would be Me, 

Now continue the E across the M, to a¢ to add 
D—thus - and you will have Med, Now adé 
the large circle O and you will have ra 
(medo), which is meadow, with the silens A and 
W omined. 

You now have 5 of the characters. 
Thsre are only 26 in all. Then you 
memorize 25 simple word-signs, 6 


prefix abbreviations and one rule of 
contractions. That is all. 


tyto arranged for home 

or any word in 
English language. study can now be 
You can hardly believe purchased for only 


it, and it scunds almost too 
good to be true, but read 
what Mr. Carl A. Jack- 
son, of Shelbyville, Iil., 
wrote us on Feb, 2,1918. 

“I veceived your Course 
tn Shorthand and mas- 
tered the entire theory 
within five hours after I e s 
vrecetved it. There is no 
veason why I shouldn't 
be able to write 150 words 
a minute after a little 
practice. To those who 
want to become shorthand writers and expert stenographers, I com 
mend your Course very highly. 

And Mr. Jackson's experience with PARAGON Shorthand is not ex- 
cevtional. We receive such letters as this almost daiiy, but lack of space 
does not afford us an opportunity to publish more of them. PARAGON 
is being used in the offices of the largest firms and corporations infthe 
world, such as Standard Oil Co., United States Steel Corporation andithe 
great railway systems, as wellas in offices of the United States Government, 


Actually in Seven Days 


At the end of seven days you will have mastered PARAGON. You can 
then immediately begin using it for your memuranda. If you wish toe 
qualify for a position, then at the end of a week you will start speed prac- 
tice to acquire the necessary speed. See how perfectly easy itis. The 
entire System consists of: 


The Paragon Alphabet 
26 Simple Word-Signs 
6 Prefix Abbrevia ions : 
1 General Rule for Contractions 
Nothing more. As for its simplicity, take the lesson at the left. It 
teaches five of the 24 characters. Try it. See how little time it takes to 
master it. ‘Lhen realize that you already know 5 of the 26 characters. 


An Instrument to Greater Success 


PARAGON Shorthand is invaluable not only to those who wish to 
prepare for a Shorthand position, but also to every man and woman in 
business. To write an order rapivly; to take down a telephone message 
word for word; to make an instant record of valuable information, etc., 
etc.—you can acquire this art during SEVEN evenings of just ONE week. 
You know how itis. Two persons apply for a position--one knows 
Shorthand and the other does not—the one who knows Shorthand WINS 
EVERY TIME. 


This Precious Knowledge Yours for $5 


The entire Course of PARAGON Shorthand—an education in this art— 
is yours now for onlv §5. Until recently the same Course, taught by the 
inventor personally for 15 years by mail with examination, was $25. Now, 
with the addition of an ingenious self-examination method of the inven- 
tors’, you get it all for §5. 


Your Money Back If It Fails 


Send us §5 and if after seven days PARAGON is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to you we Shall be glad to refund your muney without question. 


















In Court Reporting 


“T have been the Official 
Court Reporter for the Ninth 
Judicial District of Louisiana 
for a number of years, using 
Paragon Shorthand exclusively. 
Some years ago I learned ths 
system in seven lessons. With 
Paragon Shorthand I am able 
to do any kind of work with as 
great rapidity as the occasion 
may demand.” — J. MARTIAN 
Hairy, Lake Providence, La. 


Used in Government 
Service 


“T learned Paragon Short- 
hand from the Avme-study course— 
the lessons alone—without aay 
further aid whatever. At the en 
of a week I coul:! write thes: stem 
nicely. Iam now using it in the 
Government service, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., 
ana am getting along O. K. On 
account of my efficiency as steno- 
grapher, my salary has been in- 
cr l owe my rapid advance- 
ment to Paragon Short hand.”— 
E. 0. ALLEY, m 426 Winder 
Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


In Big Corporations 


**] am getting along fine with Paragon 

. itis ail you claim for it. It 

is easy to write, and as for speed—there’s 

no limit.’’—JoHNn WALLER, Jr., Standard 
Oil Company, Sugar Creek, Mo. 


By Business Men 


“‘l am using Paragon 
making my notes in the daily routine of 
the work. It is of incalculable help in 
me in making my own notes o 

private business matters relati to my 
work in auditing, and I wish I had taken 
it up long since.’’— JonN F. CAHILL 
Auditor, Florence Electric Light & 
Uiilities Co., Florence, 8. C. 





This offer subject to withdrawal without notice 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


366 Fifth Avenue, Suite 770, New York City 





pos’ 
tirely satisfied I may return 
it within 7 days after its 
receipt and have my money 
refunded without question. 





tage prepaid. If not en- 


PARAGON HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 366 FIFTH AVE., NEW YO: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which 
you are to send the complete 
Paragon Shorthand Course 
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A War-Time Measure — 


Because of the increased postal rates now in 
effect, many users of paper for magazines, cata- 
logues, etc., are reducing their postage to the 
minimum without materially detracting from the 
value of their publication, by adopting a high 
grade, lighter weight stock. 


The Kimberly Clark Mills manufacture a com- 
plete line cf magazine and general catalogue 
papers, and specialize in a light weight stock 
of exceptional opacity. 


KIMBERLY CLARK COMPANY, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO—208 S. LaSalle St. 51 Chamber St.—_NEW YORK 


KIMBERLY MILL~™ KIMBERLY WISCONSIN | 
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GROWNS OF TIN 
(Continued from page 86) 





me!” she exclaimed as she got a 
of the table. 
ec the conventional chorus-girl’s sup- 
es but you will observe that there is 
fay one bottle of champagne. I have 
ithe slightest intention of making you 
” 


WHATEVER restraint Teddy felt on 
entering the apartment vanished 
the process of eating supper. 
were none of those awkward si- 
which come between people who 
ave nothing in common when they are 
wn on each other for amusement. 


Teddy was not naturally a communica- 
five person, but she found herself telling 
fusion all sorts of things—her opinions 
the other members of “The Foil” com- 
yy, the sort of parts she would like to 
nay, her dreams of the future—things she 
iid never tell to Larry. She thought of 
iat now, and it came to her that she and 
my talked very little when they were 


S27 ASEGERY 


was near two o’clock in the morning 
they returned to the library. Thurs- 
‘tumed off the bright lights, leaving 
y a single large, soft-shaded lamp 


i ‘Ishould be going home if I am to get 
isleep to-night,” said Teddy. 

ou can sleep to-morrow night. The 

® doesn’t open until Monday. Sit 

imi—I want to talk to you.” He mo- 

foned to a chair and sat down himself 

mone some distance away. 
Iwas not fear of being laughed at, 
pecthine compelling in his voice that 


her obey. 
“Tsuppose you know that I’ve taken an 
interest in your work,” he be- 


"You have done a lot for me.” 
“Sill, you might have got just as far 
Some other man. I haven’t done 
Hand am not looking for gratitude. 
want to be sure that you under- 
i paused as if searching for 
oe The girl waited impatiently for 
im to go on. 
“What sort of stories have you heard 
Me in New York?” he asked sud- 


Way—I don’t know—nothing much— 
me sual stories told about theatrical 
.. never listened very atten- 
my.” She attempted a laugh. 
: . You have been warned that 
sia dangerous man. I don’t know. I 
pee, but I do not think I am going to 
~ frous to you. I told you once that 
tory of life anyone can have 
fms, if they are only willing to pay 
=pce. Sometimes the price is big and 
ames small. It seldom has any very 
; aon to the thing purchased. You, 
a ce, want to be a star. Are you 
ua that you do want that?” 
ary it more than anything else in 
Mealize that Destiny issues no 
. She waits until you have laid 
her merchandise, and then 
mack and demands payment, and 


The first purpose of 
IDEAL - AMERI- 
CAN heating is to 
put greatest comfort 
in a building with least 
burning of fuel. The 
second purpose of 
IDEAL - AMERICAN 
outfits is that they be- 
come a permanent in- 
vestment, because they 
prolong the life of an old 
building or bring 15 per- 
cent higher rental, which 
in 50 years of use will 
several times repay the 
first cost of the outfit. 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Prolongs life of old 


You can economize greatly by burning cheaper 
grades of fuels, for IDEAL Boilers burn all kinds of 
hard and soft coal, wood, lignite, pea coal, buck- 
wheat, run-of-mine, screenings, gas, oil, coke, etc. 


Don’t wait for the rush of Fall to put in 


IDEAL heating 


Cottages, residences, stores, hotels, theatres, churches, schools, 
clubs, hospitals, greenhouses, etc., are readily equipped and plenty’ of warm water for 


served with heat at the minimum cost. 


Phone your dealer today for an estimate on IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating for your building. Send for catalog “Ideal 
Heating”—full of valuable hints and illustrations. 


AMERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


buildings 


These outfits have saved 
thousands of tons of coal 


this winter. — 
oe ram 
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Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 


oth kitchen and laundry 

at cost of few dollars for 
fuel for season. Tempera- 
ture just right, kept so ty 
IDEAL Sylphon Regula- 
tor—fire mever goes outl 
Write for booklet. 


Write Dept. 35 
816-822S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 




















Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appeararfce shows 
that time orillnessorany ‘ 
other cause is stones 
from her the charm of girl- 
beauty. It will show 
how without cosmetics, ez 
creams, massage, masks, plas- 
ters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments or 
other artificial means, she can remove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman 
young or middle aged, who has a ong facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and wrinkles; 

fill up hollows; give roun to scrawny necks; lift 

upsagzing cornersofthe mouth; and clearup muddy 

or ow skins. It will show how five minutes dail 

with Kathryn Murray's simple facial exercises wi 

ot es This information is free to all who 
‘or 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tellsjust whattodoto 
bring back the firmness to the facial muscles and tis- 
and smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write teday. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite572 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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it is her price that you must pay, not 
your own.” He was smiling as he talked, 
a smile of the lips that passed upward 
into his eyes from time to time, and 
joined another expression there, an ex- 
pression that Teddy was trying to under- 
stand even while she listened to his words. 
She realized that those words would have 
been filled with portentous ‘meaning for 
the sewing-circle of Middleport, and redo- 
lent of delicious scandal for Delancey 
Cameron; yet she was not afraid. She 
wondered why she was not afraid. 

“So many people, men and women 
both, try to cheat, to get away without 
paying the score, and then at the last pay 
grudgingly,” continued Thurston. “You 
aren’t like that. It was your ability to 
face the truth that first interested me in 
you out there in California. You left 
home because you wanted freedom, and 
when you found that there could be no 
freedom for a woman without economic 
independence, you went to work. Since 
then I have found other things to like 
about you.” 

He had risen and was standing over her. 
She could see that the hand holding his 
cigarette was trembling a bit, and she 
thought he was going to touch her, but he 
did not. 

“I’m afraid that I am not so fearless 
or so honest as you think,” she said. “I’m 
not sure, either, that I know just what 
you are talking about. All I am sure of 
is that I do want to be a success on the 
stage and that destiny isn’t going to ask 
any price that I can’t pay. Also if I 
don’t go home now, I wont wake up until 
after train-time.” 

“Tl call a cab; if you don’t mind, I 
think that I ought not to go home with 
you.” 

“Of course not; it’s only a few blocks 
away.” 

He went to the telephone, and Teddy 
put on her hat with the same feeling of 
wonder and relief that she had experi- 
enced after that first interview with him 
in his office; but this time she thought 
that he had not said something that he 
had asked her there for the especial pur- 
pose of saying. 

“Tt will be June, at least, before you get 
back to New York,” he said as he put her 
intothe cab. “TI’ll have something planned 
for you next season. In the meantime, 
work hard, and good luck to you!” 

“T don’t know how to thank—” 

“Don’t,” said Thurston. 

“T wont if you object. Good-by, Des- 
tiny.” The door of the cab closed on her 
laugh, and Thurston stood for a moment 
looking after her with a wistful eager- 
ness in his long-lashed eyes that would 
have been a revelation to thousands of 
people in New York who thought they 
knew him. 


CHAPTER VII 


y SERE is nO monotony so monotonous 
as continual change. This is well 
known by every actor and actress who has 
ever “trouped,” playing a week in the big 
cities, and one-night stands in the smaller 
ones through the United States. The 
continual succession of railway stations, 
bad hotels, musty theaters and lurching 
sleeping-cars becomes a nightmare of 
weariness. After the second week out, 


they begin to talk of “dear old Broad- 
way,” and having nothing else to which to 
fasten their homesickness, they long for 
the dreary rooms in those houses from 
Thirty-ninth to Fifty-sixth streets, in 
which they waited between hope and de- 
spair for an engagement. 

Usually little friendships, as ephemeral 
and unreal as the play, spring up between 
different members of the company— 
friendships born of propinquity which lay 
no obligation on the participants after 
the season closes. 

No such friendship fell to the lot of 
Teddy March on her tour with “The 
Foil.” She was very much alone in the 
hotels and theaters and on trains, and she 
had a great deal of time for thought, and 
for letters to Uncle Jim. Into his letters 
to her he put all the things that under 
happier circumstances might have gone to 
his sons. Bits of advice and philosophy— 
his own peculiar misanthropic philosophy 
—contrasted with words of encourage- 
ment for her in her work, and with frag- 
ments of news about the Lodge. Often he 
asked if she would not have time to come 
to the Lodge for a month’s rest when the 
show closed. He would be glad to defray 
the expense if she did not feel she could 
afford the trip. 

As the weeks passed and her weariness 
increased, this invitation grew more and 
more tempting. She dreamed of long 
hours of loafing in the hammock on the 
veranda. She thought almost eagerly of 
the joy of going to bed at nine o’clock 
and rising at six, and she wanted the un- 
obtrusive sympathy and quiet understand- 
ing of Uncle Jim. She thought too of his 
loneliness, and underneath it all was the 
thought that in the Lodge she could ask 
Uncle Jim the question about Larry which 
she had never written in her letters. 


ARRY had come to her hotel in the 

morning before the company left 
New York. She was still in bed, and he 
had to wait while she dressed. They had 
breakfast together, and he had taken her 
to the train. She was glad to have him 
come; she did not even mind that his com- 
ing stamped her before the other mem- 
bers of the company as an engaged girl. 
The farewells of the other members of 
the company were equally revealing. 

Theatrical folk must act on the stage, 
and they continue to act behind the 
scenes, in hotels, on trains, in the street. 
Only for the space of five minutes, when 
they meet at the railway station, starting 
out on a long tour from New York, they 
drop all mask and mummery. 

Here is the juvenile prodigy saying 
farewell to two stalwart sops and three 
daughters; the sophisticated villainness is 
kissing her old-fashioned mother with real 
tears on her cheeks; the leading woman is 
parting again from the man who has been 
waiting many years for her to grow tired 
of the stage; and the juvenile lead is 
promising his maiden aunt to be a good 
boy. Only the manager, who has never 
had a pose and therefore cannot drop one, 
is just the same. He passes them one by 
one through the gate, watching with ac- 
customed, unfeeling eyes. Once on board 
the train, they are again player-folk, and 
no one would guess that the ingénue is 
paying her daughter’s tuition in boarding- 
school or that the character woman lives 
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in cheap boarding-houses to saye » 
for her invalid husband. 

Teddy felt no embarrassment 
Larry kissed her on the lips. She was 
thinking of the others, but of the sam 
sad look in his eyes. He did not ask 
why she had not come to meet him inte 
restaurant the night before, and she 
not explain. He told her to take care gf 
herself and to write often, and she prog. 
ised. But she did not write often. Some 
how there seemed nothing to say. Why 
she did write, her letters were perfun 
things, telling the obvious, surface 
of her daily life, the incidents one ji 
to strangers. 

He did not seem to observe the bamp 
ness of her letters. His own told of the 
progress of the opera. It was Completed 
and he was working now to get a prod. 
tion that fall or winter. He warned ly 
always to take care of herselfi—io 
as much sleep as possible, to be carhj 
about what she ate, and a dozen othe 
little thoughtful warnings that made hy 
smile tenderly even while she undersig) 
the barrier which she had put betwes 
them by her work. She wondered if 
would ever become the sort of womanly 
whom these little loving admonitigy 
would mean the greatest happiness, 


HE only break in the monotony oft 
tour for Teddy came when the com 
pany played Detroit. Polly and herr 
cently acquired husband came on to seetle 
show. The two sisters kissed with mor 
embarrassment than affection when thy 
met, and Polly’s husband shook her bani 
cordially. There was in the attitude d 
both a combination of pride and guita 
the thought of having a sister who waa 
the stage. 

“How thin you’ve grown! But it mals 
you look awfully girlish,” said Poly. 
Polly herself was beginning to look alt 
matronly, though she had been mame 
only a year. There was something abot 
her clothes, too, nothing actually in ta 
taste, just a little inconsistency in it 
and color, that made Teddy wonder wy 
she bought them. The three had lum 
eon together, and for the first hour they 
were busy asking and answering questiitt 
about the family. Then there was notlig 
more to say. Polly wanted to kam 
about Uncle Jim and the cousins. Wht 
were they like? 

Teddy looked at the overdressed, rt 
cheeked young country-woman who ® 
some strange manner was her sister, a! 
at the frank-faced, brisk young cou] 
business man beside her, who was hers 
ter’s husband, and struggled ineffectui 
to give them some idea of the Lodge, 
Uncle Jim and the four boys, When 
finished, she knew that she had not s® 
ceeded, but they seemed satisfied. 

“Tt must have been awfully lonesomt 
for you out there,” said Polly. 
didn’t you stay until the hunting 
opened? You might have met a richm 
and married him. We need a millionit 
in the family.” 

Her husband looked at her reprost 
fully. Had he not just a month befor 
purchased a two-seated car, to be used 
his business, but at the command 0 Poll 
evenings and Sundays? * 

“T didn’t mean that. I was omy 
ing. You're rich enough to please m, 
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she told him with a reassuring pat on the 


ing to be a lot richer in a few 
” he said stoutly, mollified by the 
rong expression in her eyes. 


am. 
‘Tn 


Teddy it seemed that the afternoon 

would never end, and it was with a 
feeling of infinite relief that she said 
to them at her dressing-room door 
and sent them “out front” to see the show. 
A few months previous she would have telt 
nervous at having any of her family wit- 
ness her performance. Now that thought 
did not occur to her. The part was so 
familiar; every gesture, every intonation 
of the voice had become an almost in- 
voluntary action. As she went through 
her lines, she was not thinking of them 
but of the fact that Polly and her hus- 
band would be waiting after the show and 
would expect to meet the other members 
of the company. She dreaded this. It 
was not that she was ashamed of her 
relatives, but it seemed so senseless grave- 
ly to introduce these people who meant 

ing in each other’s lives and who 
could hardly speak the same language. 

She went through it, however, and 
watched, as she had expected to watch, 
the embarrassment and pride of her sis- 
ter and brother-in-law when they met 
Mabel Langtry, the star—and the sur- 
prise, concealed by effusive nothings, of 
Mabel Langtry, to whom ail admiration 
was welcome, no matter what the source. 
The pleasure of this meeting almost con- 
soled Polly for her disappointment that 
Teddy’s part was so small. 

“What would she think if she knew 
that next year I will be a star on Broad- 
way?” thought Teddy; but for some rea- 
son she did not tell her sister about her 
prospects. 

The ordeal was almost over now. They 
had to take a twelve o’clock train home, 
and Teddy went with them to the sta- 
tion. They kissed again, Polly’s husband 
also claiming a farewell embrace, as a 
member of the family. Teddy sent love 
to everybody, with wishes for a happy 
future to Rosalie, who was to marry the 
Presbyterian minister next month, and 
a. that reason had not come with 


“Tt wouldn’t look exactly right, seeing 
she’s going to marry a minister,” ex- 
plained Polly, and Teddy agreed that it 
would not have been fitting for her to 
come, though of course she would love 
to see them all. 

“Perhaps you can come home for a 
vacation sometime before long,” sug- 
gested Polly. 

_ Zil try to do that,” said Teddy, but 
in her heart she knew that she would 
never return to Middleport, not even for 
& vacation. She took a cab back to her 
hotel and went to bed without eating sup- 
Per. She was not hungry, but she could 
hot sleep, and lay for hours thinking. 
She wondered why she had not felt more 
to her sister, and why the thought 
of her future greatness did not bring 
more pleasure. She thought of Pol- 
y's cope fSgure and her ill-chosen 
-obvious happiness. Wh 
couldn't she have done that—married : 
young business man and lived in the 
same town with her mother and father— 
bought a home and a cheap motorcar and 
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The Most Interesting Man 
I Ever Met 


Tells How Anyone Can Easily Develop a Strong Per- 
sonality and How It Helps in a Business and Social Way 


By J. A. Butler 


M* usually are fluent only when talking 


about their own business or sport. 
Women—at least mosi I’ve met—can 
talk of little other than housenold duties and 
their children. Instead of }-roadening out as 
they grow older—instead ot constantly adding 
to their fund of information-—they have liter- 
ally gotten into a rut, they are backsliding. 
But rortunately this condition is not univer- 
sal. There are, in spite of our manifold distrac- 
tions and hurried living, a few who do manage 
to keep up with the really worth-while things of 
life, and it is indeed a rare treat to meet them. 


A Chance Acquaintance 

Not long ago I was coming trom Chicago to 
NewYorkontheCentury. Afterdinner! picked 
up an acquaintance with a quiet man sitting 
near me. Starting out with a pleasantry about 
the weather, we gradually drifted from one sub- 
ject to another until I looked at my watch and 
found that three hours had passed and it seemed 
scarcely but a few moments, so quickly had the 
time flown. 

Never before had I met such a well-informed 
man. He seemed to know and to love all that 
is the best in Art; he knew little intimate things 
about the great writers; he could talk interest- 
ingly about almost any place of historical im- 
portance, and about the big men of all time. 
And soit waswith Music. with PopularScience, 
with Nature, and with all the Arts. 

Naturally I was intensely interested in this 
man. Whowashel? Where had‘he gotten this 
fund of information? Surely he must be some 
rich dilettante with nothing to think of but 
developing his mind. 

When we finally got up and decided to turn 
in for the night, I askec him for his card and 
gave him mine. Picture my amazement when 
I read the name of a big manufacturer in the 
Middle West who had a reputation for having 
pulled himself up by his boot-straps. 

Risking a rebuke, I asked hira how he had 
been able to spare the timne from his business to 
master the wonderful store of interesting in- 
formation of which he was the possessor. 


Worth Dollars and Cents 


Here is what he said ‘‘A few years ago I 
began to fee] in a very definite way my lack of 
knowledge—for up to then I had devoted my 
entire waking hours to t usiness—thought I was 
too busy—that culture vas merely a /uxury, all 
right for the idle rich, tut not meant for the 
hard-headed business man. 

**Suddenly one day I realized that this atti- 
tude was entirely wrong. It was brought forci- 
bly to my attention by a new associate—a 
young man who had made an amazing success 
in our line, having attained a reputation out of 
all proportion to his years. I noticed that this 
man, if every situaion—in any company— 
seemed to be more at home than anyone else. 
He seemed to have ‘something on’ the others. 
He was so easy and confi- 














dent— such a fluent talker 
Some Recent Titles —and made such a telling 
Statees With a Story impression that he seemed 
Paris, the Incomparable | to be able to make every 
one he met do anything he 

The aap | oe wanted them to. 
Maker ot Medern Oper ay —— _—_ a oo 
ham mined to somehow find the 
—— al at time to improve myself— 
Charles Dickens and 1 want to say that I 
American Historic Homes | consider the things I’ve 
Yellowstone National Park} jearned—the ability to talk 





and think other things than business—one of 
my greatest dollar and cents assets. Personality 
is one of the greatest powers in business. And 
culture— if you want to call what I’ve gained 
by that name—is the backbone of personality. 

‘*And the remarkable part about it all is that 
I gained all of this in less than five minutes a 
day by joining the Mentor Association, which 
solved the problem of finding time to keep up 
with the hace things in life. The Mentor 
Association is a group of men and women, now 
numbering one hundred thousand, who have 
determined to learz just one new worth-while 
thing every day. And it is really marvelous 
the ground that can be covered in this way. 
All my appreciation and knowledge of the great 
works of the big masters in al! the fields of art, 
my viewpoint in travel and nature, has come 
from my membership in the Mentor Associa- 
tion—by learning one new thing each day.”’ 


What Membership Brings 


Membe ship in the Mentor Association en- 
titles you to five distinct services: 

First—24 issues of ‘‘The Mentor,’’ bring- 
ing a beautifully printed and illustrated story 
every two weeks, all about one subject, written 
by a leading autnority upon that subject—300 
pages during the year. 

Second — 600 beautiful illustrations, distrib- 
uted during the year through the text of the 24 
issues of ‘* The Mentor.’’ 

ird— 144 gravure or color pictures, repro- 
duced on heavy paper, all ready for framing, 
in deep, rich tones that bring out all the beauty 
of the originals. If you bought these in an 
art store they would cost you from 50c to $1.00 
each. On the back of each picture is a crisp 
five-minute description of the subject that is 
portrayed. 

Fourth— Answers to any question on Art, 
Travel, Literature, History, Nature or Archi- 
tecture, the Theatre—any subject, in fact— 
each answer by an authority. 

Fifth— Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
program you may want for a club, a reading 
circle, a literary afternoon or evening. Your 
entire club program will be outlined for the year. 


All for About Ic a Day 


One of the most surprising things about the Mentor ser- 
vice is its low cost, made possible by the wge membership. 
Were this information to be prepared especially for you it 
would cost a great many thousands of dollars, but because 
the cost is distribuied among many the cost to cach is nom- 
inal—a little more than a cent aday! But you may exam- 
ine The Mentor carefully before sending any money, and 
if you are not entirely satisfied your membership will be 
immediately cancelled if you notify us within 10 days. 
Otherwise, send only $1.00 on receipt of bill and $1.00 a 
month for three months. This is a special offer and may 
never appear here again. So mail the coupon today. You 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose THE 
MENTOR ASSOCIATION, Dept. 225, 116 East 
16th St., New York, N. Y. 


@eeeneweneeee ae SS See eee eee eS 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 225, 116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Your plan to “Learn One Thing Every Day” appeals 
to me. I accept your invitation to become a member of 
the Mentor Association. It is understood that the mem- 
bership entitles me to receive The Mentor for one yeat 
(twenty-four attractive issues, including 144 gravures and 
hundreds of pages of text matter wonderfully illustrated,) 
and all the privileges of the personal service departments. 
Please enter my name to receive The Mentor, and I will 
send you $1.00 upon receipt of memorandum and $1.00 
each month for only three months, or I will notify you 
within 10 days to cance! my membership. 
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Stories of 


Life’s High Hazards 


“The Man from Bar-20” 
By Clarence E. Mulford 
Hopalong Cassidy’s prize pupil in cowboy 
craft is the central figure of this newest 
and best novel of the famous Bar-20 


ranch—complete in this issue. 


“Overplayed” By Henry C. Rowland 
A vigorous and unique short story of the 
sort for which the author of “The 
Closing Net” and “The Apple of 
Discord” is famous. 
“Altitude Ten Thousand Feet!” — 
By Edwin Balmer 
A bombing raid at night across the Rhine 
—that is the superexciting adventure 
described in this flame-vivid story of 
the Yankees “Over There.” 


“The Devil's Son” By William M. McCoy 
A thrilling novel of sea and shore, men 
and women, love and hate — of life 
lived fully and at high speed. 
“The Ladies—God Bless ’Em,” a new 
“Sindbad of Oakland Creek” story by 
Frederick R. Bechdolt; “The Conquer- 
ing Woman,” by Stanley Shaw: a new 
“Free Lance” story by Clarence Herbert 
New; “Firebrand Trevison,” by Charles 
Alden Seltzer—and many other fascinating 
stories, all in the May issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Now on sale. Price Fifteen Cents 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 
36 South State Street, Chicago 














SAVE OVER 


ON $100 UNDERWOODS 
Jama re-builder of UNDERWOOD 


Depends largely on a 

knowledge of the whole 

truth about self and sex 

and their relation to 

life and health This 

, knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor 

correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Mustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Should Have. 
h ledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
h ledge a Young Wite Should Have. 
Keow! Stgemer Seeeun Import toler Daught 
K a pa er. 
Medical Unewiedec a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’* and Talile of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB.CO..,789 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 
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become a leader in the local women’s 
club? It would have been wiser, she 
thought. 

Then she told herself that her life was 
not altogether of her own choosing. She 
couldn’t have married a business man in 
Middleport even if she had wanted to do 
so. She was not the type of girl that 
appealed to Middleport business men. 
Adam Crane would have been her first 
and last proposal there. She shuddered 
even now at the thought of marrying him. 
If she had stayed at home she would have 
been an old maid, to be pitied and patron- 
ized by her more fortunate sisters. At 
last she convinced herself that she had 
done the right thing in leaving home. 
She couldn’t have stayed there, but that 
didn’t prove that her present life was the 
right one. She was beginning to wonder 
whether after all she was suited to stage- 
life. She lacked that capacity for living 
one day at a time that seemed a part of 
the lives of the other women she met in 
the profession, She was too introspective. 
She thought of Mabel Langtry, and pic- 
tured her sleeping peacefully with no 
thought of the morrow. Mabel worked 
hard and snatched at pleasure as it went 
by, divorced one husband to marry an- 
other, and apparently had no more trou- 
bles of conscience than a cat. 


At last Teddy fell asleep and dreamed 
that she was in a boat on a brightly 
lighted canal. All around her were other 
boats manned by singing oarsmen, but 
her own oarsman did not sing, and his 
face was turned away. She strained to 
see it, and at last when he turned toward 
her, she drew back with a sharp cry, for 
the face was not Larry’s but Thurston’s. 
So she woke at noon and began another 
day. 

From this time on, the thought of a 
vacation at the Lodge became an obses- 
sion with her. She referred to it in every 
letter to Uncle Jim, and wrote to Larry 
as well, confessing to him for the first 
time that she had not asked Uncle Jim 
about the thing that so vitally concerned 
them both, and how she intended to solve 
the mystery of the adopted son at the 
Lodge, where she could talk to Uncle Jim 
so much better than she could write. 

Apparently Larry understood. At least, 
the fact that she troubled to make any 
explanation at all of her failure to keep 
her promise made him happy, as she could 
tell by his next letter. He wrote that his 
opera was almost sure of production 
now, and that he was sure of success. 
They would marry, and she would leave 
the stage—a thought that was ever in his 
mind, but which he had never put into 
words before. 

Teddy had hoped that while she was 
away from New York, Larry might be- 
come interested in some other girl, and 
thus relieve her of the necessity of defi- 
nitely refusing to marry him, a thing that 
she had almost decided upon during the 
last few weeks of her tour. There was no 
need to write this. She would tell him 
when they met again. It would be easier 
now that his feet were well set on the way 
to material success. 

Yet when he met her at Grand Central 
Station, she found it harder than she had 
thought it would be. Larry had changed. 











He did not look quite so unmodern. He 
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was not so thin, and he was better ¢, 
and his whole being radiated happins 
His opera was to be produced the last of 
September. It was then the last of June 

“We'll wait until we are sure of ity 
success, and then we'll go back tg the 
Lodge together and tell Dad,” he said, 
guess even he will admit that my tip 
crown isn’t so worthless after all; andj 
hasn’t taken five years to win it, e:ther” 

“I'm afraid I can’t go with you, Lary? 
she said. “I don’t know what Mr. Thuy 
ton is going to give me this season, byti 
there is time before rehearsals, I’m 20i 
to accept Uncle Jim’s invitation to spend 
my vacation there, and by the time yog 
opera is produced, I’ll be busy with» 
hearsals if not working. So you See Your 
plan is impossible.” 

“If the opera is a success, you wont hy 
rehearsing. You'll be my wife.” 


CSseq | 


EDDY looked at him in amazemey 

His confidence was something ney, 
She wondered why she had never befon 
observed how determined his jaw cou 
look. 

“Let’s not discuss it now,” she said 
“There are so many things that my 
happen in a month.” 

They: were walking to her hotel. Lany 
was striding along in his excitement and 
pleasure, and she was having hard work 
to keep up with him. 

“Nothing will happen,” he said. “Its 
all settled. Go ahead and see Thurston 
if you want to, but it wont be necessary, 
You'll never have to go on the road 
again.” 

“But Larry,” she protested, “I dont 
want to leave the stage; and besides, I 
don’t expect to go on the road again, 
Thurston has promised to put me on 
Broadway—in a lead,” she finished des 
perately. 

He looked down at her suspiciously, 
hesitating a step in his brisk walk. 

“That’s rather quick work, isn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“Not if I have the talent, and Mr. 
Thurston thinks that I have. People 
don’t usually come to New York and pro- 
duce successful light operas in less than 
two years; yet that is what you are do- 
ing. I don’t believe you think that I can 
act.” Her tone verged on irritation. 

“I beg your pardon, Teddy; I didn't 
mean that. I know you have talent. It’s 
only because I love you that I am afraid. 
And I’ve met a lot of successful women 
in New York; they don’t seem to be very 
happy. I want you to be happy. I 
have sometimes wondered if it’s all 
worth while.” 

“I am happy, and I’m going to be hap- 
pier. My work means quite as much to 
me as yours does to you, and I couldn’t 
stop now if I wanted to.” ; 

“You are tired,” said Larry. “Lets 
not discuss serious things. It’s too hot to 
think, anyway, except about the present, 
which is quite satisfying. You're here 
and I’m here, and we love each other, 
and we’re going somewhere into the coun 
try for the week-end and forget every: 
thing except that it’s summer-time 40 
that we’re in love.” : 

She realized that he was treating her 
like a tired child, but she really was tired, 
and quite content to let matters rest om 
this basis. 
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can you get away for week- 


ae asked 
4 Nealy’s at the end of this 











last ffm “T'm leaving 

last of Jug Mimeek,” he answered. . 

Sure of jg fmm “Are you as sure as that? A 

ack to tyme “As sure as that, little cousin,” he 
he said, » fiaswered. 
that : they did not make the excursion 
c al: snd Dae soiniry. The next day Teddy 
1 it, eithe™lelenhoned to Thurston. 





“Pye got good news for you,” he told 
 eCome to dinner with me to-night, 
+4 I'll tell you all about it.’ 









s, I'm gui There was no question about her ac- 
on to oa teptance. He called for her that evening, 
e time yo mend as they got into his car without giving 
SY with mimmeny order to the driver, she knew that 





hey were going to his apartment. 

“You are a bit thinner,” he said. “The 

sad always does that, but it’s becoming 
ou.” 

"You're looking as shockingly well as 

“Don’t you ever 









amazement, MMever,” she answered. 

thing ney, Mierow any older or get tired?” 

ever bef MN “No; I've been the same age for the 

jaw coud Mast ten years, and I can’t afford to get 
i, Besides, I take care of myself—a 

she said Mithing that you must learn to do.” 

that may i She looked at him so intently that he 
bughed. Certainly he looked no older 

tel. Lamy Wathan he had that day she watched him 

ement and qmriding up to the Lodge door. The long- 

hard work Mmlashed gray eyes were the same, and the 
ined face that spoke more eloquently of 

aid. “Its (experience than of age. 





Thurston # “I believe you use magic,” she said. 
necessary, ell me your secret. Perpetual youth is 
the road. far more important to a woman than to 
“T dont § “Perhaps I will, or perhaps you'll learn 
besides, I for yourself some day. You, for ex- 
ad again, (ample, look older than when you went 
it me on (way. That’s because you have been in- 
shed des- Mulging in self-analysis.” 
“How did you guess?” 
piciously, # “You admit it. Well, that’s one of the 
alk. st things you must forget if you want 
isn’t it?” remain young. Eat, drink and be mer- 
in moderation, but do not indulge in 
and Mr. -analysis. It’s fatal.” 
People 
and pro- OT knowing whether or not he was 
less than serious, Teddy did not answer. Ar- 
1 are do- td at his apartment, she found the 
tat Ican Bible set for two just as it had been 
Hon. other time, and just as she knew it 
I didn't  jould be—only this time the servant was 
nt. It's [Battendance and the dinner was rather 
n afraid. borate. 
| women It was still daylight; and the windows, 
be very ough which one could look out over 
ppy. I most populous part of the city, were 
It's Bon _— _ filled with flowers. 
ere in honor of my arrival?” 
be hap- We asked, : 
nuch to Partly,” he answered, “though I must 
couldn't fBnfess that I usually have flowers here. 
ike them.” 
“Let's Tm sorry; I hoped they were for me,” 
) hot to said lightly. She walked over to one 
present, windows and stood looking out. 
re here was that most wistful of all hours in 
other, cliy—the hour between the cessation 
e coun- he day’s activities and the beginning 
_— ue activities of night. Off in the west 
= glow from the setting sun was 
a even paler by the thousands of 
“ bs ne signs that were beginning to cast 
5 yn t glamour over the city. There 
est OD just a suggestion of hush in the 


hot silence, for New York streets 


are never silent, but a softening of sound | 


which gathering dusk brings even to Man- 
hattan. Sounds, innumerable and not to 
be classified, rose up to her, cheerful or 
sordid sounds if they had been sorted out; 


but blended as they were and hallowed | 


by the hour, they made her sad. 

She was startled out of her reverie by 
the touch of Thurston’s hand on her 
shoulder. He was looking down at her 
with the grave, quiet gaze which she had 
found so hard to meet at the Lodge when 
she first talked with him. 

“T wonder how much you learned on 
the road,” he said. His voice was low, 
in keeping with the gathering dusk. 

She did not answer. 

The hand on her shoulder moved, and 
she was conscious that his arm was about 
her waist. Still she did not move or 
speak. His eyes held hers. Slowly, gen- 
tly, he drew her closer, and their lips met 
in a long kiss, as mysterious and sweet as 
the fast-fading afterglow of the sun on 
the tops of the tall buildings. It was so 





unexpected, so simple, so much a part of | 
the evening, that she was unconscious of | 


any definite thought, or any clearly de- 
fined emotion. The kiss was a continua- 
tion of her reverie. He released her 
without speaking, and at that moment— 
or perhaps before; neither of them could 
have said surely—the servant entered 
and announced that dinner was served. 

They ate, and talked of other things, 
but in Teddy’s mind there was only one 
train of thought, constantly recurring as 
she watched him, listened to his voice and 
answered his questions: Why had he 
kissed her? Why had she allowed him 
to kiss her? What was he thinking 
about? What future had he planned for 
her? That he had planned her future 
and that whatever his plans might be, 
she would follow them, she had not the 
slightest doubt. 


At last the servant brought coffee and 
cigarettes, and Thurston dismissed 
him. They were alone again. Teddy 
waited. She was not frightened; she was 
curious and attentive. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked quietly. 

“No, I have never learned.” 

“Tt is a companionable habit, but not 
at all essential,” he answered as he lighted 
his own cigarette. 

“You’ve come back without any change 
in your ambitions?” It was a question. 

“T still want to be a successful actress, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“And you're wondering what I 
going to do with you.” 

Teddy nodded silently. She could not 
trust her voice to speak. 

“We're putting on a new play, ‘Her- 
mione’s Husband,’ by a new author, this 
fall, and I intend to have a new star in 
the leading réle. It will take a lot of 
advertising to put across so many new 
things at once, but we can do it. It’s the 
story of a woman who divorces her hus- 
band because he doesn’t sympathize with 
her desire for an operatic career. Later, 
when she fails as a singer, she tries to 
get him back, and he doesn’t come. It 
isn’t a happy ending, but just now the 
public is going in for that sort of thing. 
It will take a lot of emotional acting. 
Do you think you can do it?” 

“Tf you'll let me try.” She was lean- 


am 
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Re nant 


cm 
eal 
ll You Gi 
What’ll You Give? 
SATURDAY—no school—yet Aunt Polly 
said he Aad to whitewash the fence. Work on a 
holiday! When he bad planned such a wonder: 
ful day full of swimming— pirates and things. 
But Tom Sawyer was a clever imp and he not 
only managed so that the other boys did the 
whitewashing — but he got those same victims 
to pay him for allowing them to do the work. 
It is the most famous story in the world— 
every man knows it—every man has lived— 
for to sympathetic understanding of man ané 
boy he added the pen of genizs. 


MARK 
TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


Boys’ Stories History 
Travel umor 














Essays 
Novels 

He is the greatest American who ever put 
pentopaper. The San Francisco’ Bulletin” 
said only a few days ago—‘Without his in 
fluence, it is not too much to say, American 
humor wocld be far different from what it is 
Millions have read his books. Perhaps Amer- 
ica itself would be different if it were not for 
his influence. Looking backward over his 
period he seems an inevitable phenomenon 
American history would not be complete with 
outhim. There HAD to be a Mark Twain, just 
astherehad tobeanAbraham Lincoln." Mark 
Twain has been translated into more foreign 
languages than any other American writer. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America 
to own a set of his books. So one of the last 
things he asked was that we make a set at so 
low a price that everyone might ownit. He 
said: © Don’t make fine editions. Don't make 
editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. 
Make good books, books good to look at and 
easy to read, and make their price low.” 
So we made this set. And tp to now we have 
been able to sell it at this low price. 

Rising costs make itimpossible to continue the 
sale of Mark Twain at a low price. New editions 
will cost very muc h more than this Author's National 
Edition. The price must soon go..p. So act at once. 
You must sign and mail the coupon now. This 
ediiion will soon be withdrawn, and then you will 

y considerably more for your Mark Twain. 
xd of the edition is in sight. There will never 
again be a set of Mark Twain at the present low 
. Now—not tomorrow—is the time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Es‘ablisked 1817 NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
all es prepaid. a set of Mark Twain in 25 volumes, 
i c in gold, with 


b anusome loth, stam) i 
trimmed edges. at your ex- 








If not satisfactory I will return 
. Otherwise I will send you $i within five days and $2 a month 
‘or fourteen months, thus getting the benefit of your sale price. 


INGER s 00cs see ccecws cdeessocescendeactecvnccvcesvedscsonencceves 
AGETOOD .cccccccccersesccccrccccse coccenvccccesseccetoerencse 
Occupation ...sccccecessccccsssenccssessdecseseccsess RB-5-18 

beautiful red half-leather binding change terms to $2.50 


days and $3.00 a month for 20 months, 
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DIAMOND 


n value-giving which our positicn 
as diamond cutters gives us, we in- 
vite you to allow us, at no obliga- 
tion to you and at our own e: pense 
and risk, to ior\.ard you a selection 


10 FREE EXAMINATION 
$ To facilitate giving you first-hand 
roof of our unchallenged supremacy 


PER CARAT 
Pure white and 
brilliant; slitht- 
ly imperfect. 
\% Carat 
$18.75 
% Carat 
$36.65 


or bank 

approval. 

latgesize diamonds in all grades from 
3toJ30carats. Write forinformation. 


3 MONEY BACK IN FULLANY 
etretme TIME WITHIN ONE YEAR 
1 Carat 


$71.87 As further evidence of our abiding 


faith in the quality of our goods and 
the satisfaction they give, we give 
you our Iron-clad money back dia- 
mond guarantee as an additional 
surety. ‘: his guarantee certifies the 
carat weight, quality and value of 
thediamond you buy and specifically 
states that you have the right to re- 
turn it, revardiess of the reason, any 
time within one year, and that your 
moneywill be refunded in full onde- 
mand. If or valves were not as we 
represent them, we certainly could 
not afford t» make such a sweeping 
guarantee for them. 


1918 CATALOG FREE! 


PER CARAT 


Eye perfect, ex- 
tremely brilliant 
diamonds. 
3-16 Carat 
$17.98 
% Carat 
$42.50 
% Carat 
$77.28 
$iges to vie 
126. Ww. 
tainsaboutho\ diamonds are mined, 
aded, cut, etc., is of estimable 


er: ° 

value to diamond purchasers. It has 
been compiled by life-long experts on 
diamonds, watches and jewelry and 
offers you endless suggestions for 
appropriate gifts, etc. 


PERCARAT Watches at Lowest Prices 


PERFECT Enormous volume of sales permit 
Absolutely per- us to sell watches at the closest mar- 
fect and flaw- gin above actual factory cost to us. 
tess; very bril- Our reputation for wate 
liant. made us fanous sil over America— 
\% Carat we are nationally known as Amer- 
$100.65 ica’s headqiarters for guaranteed 
- watches at lowest prices. 
1 Carat 


ser | [PRESSESONS 


2 Carat 
$398.50 PHILADELPHI. 
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BECOME A STENOGRAPHER 


Become an EXPERT. Many earn $25 to $40 a week. A 
revolutionary method of teaching makes marvelous 
speed in shorthand and typewriting easy for anyone. 
Saves half the time an | two-thirds the expense. Nothin 
else like it. 80 to 100 words a minute in typewriting an 

25 to 150 words a minute in shorthand, guaran’ 


LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW WAY 


Typewriting Course based on Gymnastic Finger Train- 
iug. Shorthand based on Picture Method. jest sys- 
tems known. Entire Course on Trial. Complete business 
training included. Write at once for full particulars 
and special offer. Address, 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, Dept. 1765 College Hill, Springfield, O. 


ing toward him, eagerly forgetful of both 
fear and curiosity. 

“I’m going to let you try; Mr. Brixton, 
the author, will be here in about an hour, 
and will bring the play with him. He'll 
probably want you to read. It’s just 
courtesy. He knows that I’ve decided to 
give you the part, but he really is quite 
a sensible fellow for a playwright, and 
I told him Id let him talk to you and 
give you his idea of how the part should 
be interpreted.” 

“I wish I could tell you how grateful 
I am. I wish I could do something to 
pay you for the things you’re doing for 
me. It isn’t that I don’t have faith in 
myself. Perhaps I could have done it 
all without you, but it would have taken 
years and years of work.” 

Her face was flushed with excitement, 
and she was talking rapidly. 

“Somehow, my conscience hurts me,” 
she went on. “I really don’t deserve it, 
you know. When I think of some of the 
women I’ve met,—older women,—who’ve 
been on the stage for. years and years and 
never had a chance like this, I feel like 
a thief.” 

“You're not a thief, child.” He rose 
and came over to her chair. She could 
feel his hand on her shoulder again, 
though he did not touch her; and instinc- 
tively she rose also, to prevent the con- 
tact which she feared because it was not 
unwelcome. 

“I’ve been telling you ever since you 
came to New York that no one gets any- 
thing in this world without paying for 
it,” he continued. “You are no exception 
to that rule. So far, you have paid for 
everything I’ve given you, for I’ve en- 
joyed being with you more than you can 
understand. Now I’m going to ask you 
to pay a higher price—the highest price 
a woman can pay; and I don’t believe 
that you are going to refuse. I want 
you—” 


HE low, intense voice paused for a 

moment. Teddy’s heart leaped into 
her throat and stopped beating for a mo- 
ment. So this was the end of everything, 
all her big dreams of success, ending in 
something sordid and horrible. Tears of 
mingled grief and disappointment were 
rising to her eyes. 

“T want you to marry me.” 

Teddy sank back into her chair, eyes 
and mouth both open in astonishment. 
The reaction had left her limp and 
speechless. 

Seeing her thus, Thurston burst into 
uncontrollable laughter. Teddy’s surprise 
was followed by embarrassment which 
Thurston’s laughter did not decrease. 

“Come,” he said. “Don’t feel badly; 
your mistake was natural enough.” 

He took both her hands, still smiling, 
and led her into the study, and drew 
her down beside him on a low seat at 
the window. ; 

“A change of scene may help you to 
recover,” he said. “Look out the win- 
dow. This is still New York, and I am 
really Thurston the producer.” 

“Don’t tease me.” She was smiling 
now herself. “It’s just that I didn’t 
think; it never occurred to me—” 

“Of course not. I’m afraid I have a 
bad reputation where women are con- 
cerned, and it isn’t altogether undeserved. 
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You are the only one I ever asked 
marry me, and there have been 
women in my life. If they hadn't ¢ 
to me, they would have come to 
other man. They were that sort, 
of them have been very successful 
some have failed. Some of them are 
ried; some of them are happy and 
unhappy. I neither made por mar 
their lives, and my conscience does 
hurt. I don’t blame you for iu 
what you did; I’ve given myself this 
utation more as a matter of selfs 
tion than anything else. I’m a bit 
ceptible and inclined to help ey 
struggling young actress that comes gh 
and there are so many whom ones 
afford to help. My reputation frighte 
a lot of them away. The fearless, 
were not frightened, and to be a sug 
a woman must be fearless. Thats 
you appealed to me first. Vou arf 
less, and—but why explain or apol 
for asking you to marry me! Perhapg 
love you; perhaps it’s only that J 
lonesome and tired of seeing only 
valet at breakfast.” 

“I don’t think that I love you", 
Teddy. “And if you don’t love m 
don’t see—” 

“Of course not. I hadn’t the slips 
idea that you did love me. But 
didn’t mind when I kissed you; y 
rather liked it,” he said, smiling. 4 
quite satisfied with your feeling fors 
and with mine for you. You want tp 
a great actress, but you are also a wom 
young and susceptible. You are ceria 
to marry. If you marry in the prog 
sion, you will be made miserable by 
thousand petty jealousies; if you ma 
outside the profession, your career will 
ruined. At least you do not care i 
anyone else.” 

The last words were a statement, } 
he looked at her questioningly. 

“T don’t know; I’m not sure.” 
words came slowly as if drawn from} 
by some outside force. 

“You. are thinking of your cou 
Larry,” he said quietly. “I’ve seen thi 
but you must realize that that is imp 
sible. He is your cousin, and evenil 
were not, marriage with Larry Simig 
is utterly incompatible with your caret 

There was a finality about his voice & 
froze the tiny hope that even in hera 
ments of most self-centered ambitionl 
always glowed warm and living m4 
center of her heart. She sat inarticula 
looking into his eyes and wonder 
whether this man who seemed toi 
all power over her would permit her 
go to the Lodge for a vacation before lt 
married her. 

The telephone-bell rang to annoum 
the arrival of Mr. Brixton. ao 

“We'll finish this after he goes, ™ 
Thurston, patting her arm reassiliip 
as if she were a frightened child. 


R. BRIXTON surprised Teddy # 

several ways. He did not havea 
hair or wear a Windsor tie, and 
ing was well-tailored and neatly press 
Also he was young and good-looking. 
expressed himself as satisfied with het 
pearance, discussing her adaptability 
the part with Mr. Thurston % 
were not present. He talked at 
about the play and insisted om 
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in a toneless voice. Teddy 


it all through 
















he Thurston did not stop him. 
ave bees og toneless reading, she was 
7 eed with the réle of pe vase 
hat na lay that part as she ha 
hat sort. § Se vaste to om any part before; 
the Ete had a premonition that she never 
them ar wid play it and that she would perpet- 
Pi - willy regret her lost opportunity. 

- Or Man Then Mr. Brixton asked her to read 
a ie does her lines while he gave the cues. She 
"yee al jad only gone a little way when he in- 

r. 
‘a Se canny,” he said. “You have 





oe my idea exactly; that’s why I am insist- 
‘a ing on being present at all rehearsals, Mr. 
Thurston. I have the ability to project 
ideas into the minds of others. I 
have already made Miss March see 
Hermione as I see her.” 
In his self-confidence he was quite 







‘Yona cblivious to the smile on Thurston’s face 
n b> orto Teddy’s look of surprise. 
1e! Perk “Tt wont be necessary to read any 
ly that I more to-night, Miss March. I just wanted 
eing only to be sure that we were making no mis- 
fake in casting you for the réle. The 
ve you,” sals, as I dare say you know, begin 
t love the middle of August. That gives you 
mT ower 2 month to rest up and be in good 
t the si shape for a long season. We're going to 
ne. But lave a long season—eh, Thurston?” ‘ 
ed you; “We have every reason to believe so, 
niling. “y said Thurston, taking his hand in fare- 
eeling for well 
ou wall 
also “a * K Heaven that’s over,” he said 
U are Cel when he had closed the door behind 
n the prom his guest. “Did he tire you out?” 
iserable by "Not much—it’s a wonderful part, 
if you mame isn’t it?” 
career will "Yes, as parts go; and you are wonder- 
not care fully suited to it. Do you intend to ac- 
cept the engagement ?” 
tatement, bam He had seated himself beside her and 
ly. was looking into her eyes, but he made 
sure.” Ta 00 attempt to touch her. 
wn. from “Which engagement do you mean?” 
She tried to laugh. = 
your © “I mean both.” 
ve seen "You mean that—that if I don’t marry 
hat is ii you, you wont let me have the engage- 
id even if Mg ment?” 
urry Stral “I mean that if you don’t marry me, 
your cares you will not accept the engagement. You 
his voice tam can have it if you wish. Brixton knows 
n in hermegy that you are already cast for the leading 
zmbition hal tle, but you yourself know that the in- 
iving in i terest I have taken in you has not been 


ficulieg because I recognized in you an unusual 


| wondemg amount of talent. You have talent—suf- 
red to talent to make a success. So have 
rmit her a dozen other girls who come to see 
om before me, My interest in your career has been 


I$ @ personal one. I intended to 
marty you before you went on the road, 
and I intended to offer something worth 
while in exchange. I am offering it now. 
Tm not the sort of man to snatch the 
@gagement out of your hands if you de- 

hot to marry me; but I know that 
you are not the sort of woman to accept 

Reset dew | 
; silent a long time without speak- 
ing, her -" cast down. s 
: » he said, taking her hand. “It 
Mt so bad as all that. I’m not so very 
or ugly or disagreeable, am I?” 
Was smiling, but there was a wistful 
Rote in his voice that made her realize 
‘Me first time that Grant Thurston 
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can promote. By doing your pres- 
ent work well and training yourself 
now for the job ahead, you can do 
your part towards serving your 
country and at the same time put 
yourself in line for advancement. 

The training you need is easily 
within your reach. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
stand ready to help you prepare for 
the position you want, in the work 
you like best, just as they have 











‘*Here’s Some Good News for Your Wife, Jim”’ 


“‘T brought you over to the club to tell you. Beginning 
Monday you’ re to be Managerof your Department. I’ve 
known for some time that Wilson was going into the service and I’ve been 
sizing up the men to see who could take his place. 
work and when I found you were studying at home nights with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools I knew you had the right stuff in you. 

“‘Now you’re getting your first reward. And you won’t stopthere. Re- ; 
member there’s always a bigger job waiting for the man trained to fill it.”’ 

With the war making ever-increasing demands upon our country’s 
industries, employers everywhere are combing their ranks for men they 








You’ve done good 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3429, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 





ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING 
Electric ways Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Engineer Sign Painter 
Telephone Work Railroad Trainman 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman Carcooning 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
\Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Railway Accountant 
Metallargist or Prospector Commercial Law 
STATIONARY ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 




















En Teacher 
helped hundreds of thousands of ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
i Architectural CIVIL SERVICE 
pares oman se Soa oc 
2 eer * a A 
You can get this training in your PLUMBING AND UEATING Aato Repairing I )Spaniah 
; eet Meta! er 
own home, by mail. You don t have Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE French 
to lose a minute’s sleep, a single meal, or Poultry Raising § [Italian 
an hour’s pay. You prepareinsparetime ,. | 
—time that might otherwise be wasted. | ABS 
. . . . n 
Your opportunity is in this coupon. 0 ti 
Don’t turn it down. Use it. Fill it in | Street 
—mail it today. You'll never regret it | and No 
City. _State. 











DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as C Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
ee, Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
; as O°” Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 
. 

Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear ms. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write ¢oday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you hil particulars and testimonials. 











WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated | 
586 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. ' 
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Century 
Scribner's The Canadian 
Write to these advertisers. 


___ SEATTLE WASH. 
HOTEL BUTLE large, airy 
Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c. 


rooms, 
Rooms $1.00 up, with bath $2.00up. Home comforts 
to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mer. 


Where-to-go for May closes April Ist 
MAINE 


Fl Fi hi orSpring Trol- 
y $ NY ine Largest 
Salmon & Laxe Trout guaran- 
teed. Ideal Camps for both 
sexes. Easy to reach. No flies. 

Capt. Cooper. Eagle Lake, Me. 
Quality Service to Advertisers 
Where-to-go is everywhere constantly in 
eye of the best prospe cts for your business. 

12 high-class magazines present your 
claims each month, exerting a powerful in- 
fluence richly earned in their many years 
of Quality Service. This isa big asset to 
you. Thru them Where-to-go, for 11 years 
in close touch with the best in travel, in- 
troduces you to & works untiringly among 
their fifteen million readers monthly. 
Duplications figure less than 10 per cent. 








The Red Book Magan 


ERE-TO-G 


HOTEL RE 


1907 — EYER 
The New Country Life 
The Spur (twice a month) 


Field & Stream 
Worid’s Work 






























We cover the United States and Canada. 





AL 


j Reached in comfort andluxury by 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
See the m'‘ghty Canadian 
Rockies and the Skeena River 
en route and the Quaint Towns, 
Totem Poles, Snow Capped 
Peaks and Great Glaciers 
from the deck of the steamer, 


1918 TOUR-DE-LUXE 






















For literature and particulars 
call or write 


SORTA; TRAVELDEPARTMEN 





Harper 
Fifteen Million Readers Monthly 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for reliable travel information and advice 








Review of Reviews 
11th YEAR 


Red Book 








FOR RHEUMATISM 


TH 


Mount Clemens, Michigan 
VERMONT 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 


12 cabins, modern improve- 
ments, on wooded shore of 
Forest Lake. 5 lakes, Trout & 
Salmon. Garage. C.N. Quimby 
Forest & Averill Lks, Averill, 
Vt. Write for booklet & rates 


Quality Service to Inquirers 
Where-to-go offers reliable gratis service 
to readers of the magazines listed above. 

To enable us to render you the highest 
Quality Service, please tell us precisely 
what section touching any particular ter- 
ritory you have in mind. State very 
plainly’ whether you are interested in 
woods, mountains, sea shore, lakes, city, 


MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 
















was a human he 
a man like other ms 
not just a cold @ 
personal destiny yg 
ING out success gy 
failure to Women 
the stage, ACCOrding ty 
his whim. 

She looked at him, 
and the expression jg 
his eyes frightened 
her. It was so muh 
more wistful than hg 
voice. 

“You don’t—do yoy 
love me?” she asked 
“I’m afraid J 
Teddy. After all, x 
are all human, yg 















F. P. Dwyer, Gen. Act.! 
Passenger Dept. Desk “A”? 
1270 Broadway, New York City 









or country. 
Coasting houses. 
pay anc 
requirements. 












Camps, hotels, farms, or 
The rate you desire to 
all the other details in special 


And please enclose postage for our reply. 


know: ] i ane ji 
reg h. = 1S wore i 
e an old one.” HB ombar 

It was the first ting able 











that she had ever seins mer 
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Free 


Send no money. 
wonderful, dazzli: 


to Wear 
10 Days 


Your Friends Will Say It’s a Diamond 


Just ask us to send you either of these 
, genuine Tifnite gem rings to wear 
for 10 days and see how actually like a diamond it is. 











Ne.2—Ladies’ guaranteed No.1 

enuine Titnite gem ring in 
Beautiful 6-prong solid gold 
mounting. Almost a carat 
Tifnite gem. Sparkles likea 
genuine . Anamaz- 
ing Gem. Send no money. 








—Gentlemen’s guar- 
Sing fa eslid goldeight- prong 

gol ne 
Belcher moun’ 





joint of finger, 
rings. If satisfied } 
ly until the price, $12.50, is paid for either 

wise return the ring within ten days and we 


. Send no money. 





In ordering, send strip of paper fitting around secon3 
Yes, send for either of these beautiful 


refu 


any payment made. This offer is limited. Send while it 
holds good ddress 


DEA 


S 


FNESS IS MISERY 


.-Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 


Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
myhearing. A. O. NARD 
Su‘te 227, 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City 





Deliver ed you 









our choice of 44 styles, | 

m ¥y and sizes in the famous line o 

3 “RANGER” bicycies, shown in 
‘ full color in the big new Free Cata- 

mur) log. We pay all the freight charges 

fay from Chicago to your 


town. 
». 30 Days Free Trial 3v%s2 


Abicyc.e you select, actual riding test 
fi 


REE 
ne of 


in your own town for a full month. 
2 Do not buy until) you ect our great 
‘§ new trial offer and low Factory- 
5 Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 
ry LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
i single wheels ana repair 
= parts for ali makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices. No one « 
offer such valves and such terms, 
i SEND NO MONEY but write today 
for the big new Catalog. it’s free. 
j CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. A-14 Chicago 
























There is joy and 
| comfort in the 


luxurious bath 


Your bath can be vastly 
more than a cleansing. It 
will be a delightful inter- 
laude, lasting, luxurious 
scented comfort and an ex- 
hilaration, when to the 
shimmering water you add 
a spoonful of the delicately 
perfumed 


Any one of the seven re- 
fined and exquisite perfumes 
offered you in No. 4711 Bath 
Salts imparts a velvety soft- 
ness to the water. to which 
the skin gratefully responds, 


This accessory of the re- 
fined toilet is one of the fa- 
mous No. 4711 toilet prep- 
arations, used throughout the 
world by thousands of persons 
who seek the ultimate quality 
in personal toilet requisites. 

Made in America, it is Bedaces by 
» TU No. 4711 White Rose 

Iveerine Soap and No. 4711 Eau de 
Cologne (the original) and many 


Bearing the No. 4711 trade-mark. 
Made in U. S. A. 
Mulhens & Kropff 
Dept. R 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 








The Tifnite Gem Co., Dept. 325 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 
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the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy: 
of the Philo Burt Me 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer — 


r 
1 


and_ condition trouble 

as fully as ie SO we can 
you inf 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 







. We will prove the value 
thod in your own case. 


Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 

















Thurston display any MMeaping 





emotion. Even this was a restrained Mimoke 
quiet emotion, but his moment of weak MR Sydd 
ness gave her strength. nan th 


“I hadn’t thought of that,” she sai 
“and you are not too old, or unattractiy 
—dquite the contrary. And I do want ty 
play Hermione. If you could give meg 
little time to decide— Rehearsals dont 
begin until the middle of August, an 
this is only the last of June. Uncle Jim 
has been asking me to spend my vacation 
at the Lodge. If you'd let me go ther 
for a good rest, I think that things would 
become clearer. I could let you knowit 
time.” 

He was the old Thurston when k 
answered her—confident, quiet, cold # 
before. 

“T will give you until the first d 
August,” he said. “There is really m 
need to wait. I know your answer a 
ready. You know I never make requests 
until I am sure that they will be granted 
Just wire me on the first of August that 
you will be here on the fifteenth for 
hearsals in ‘Hermione’s Husband.’ You 
needn’t write letters in the meantime. I 
will wait for you.” 

He had grown remote, wrapping him 
self in the elusive mystery that had 
pelled and attracted her when she fitt 
met him at the Lodge. She felt suddenly 
very lonely. She wanted to cry, and thet 
was a vague impulse, too, to reach oe 
and touch his hand, to bring back ile 
his eyes the wistful, human look of% 
few moments before. If he had takes 
her in his arms just then, she would have 
given up the trip to California and giv@ 
him his answer then, but he did not touch 
her. Instead he rose suddenly and welt 
to the telephone to summon 2 (aul 
for her. 

On the way to her hotel he talked abit 
Jim Straight and about her need fot 
a rest. He had decided to spend 4 
few weeks at his place in the Berkshift 
They would both be ready for work agu@ 
before September. Their eyes met it 
a moment at parting. : 

“Until the fifteenth of August,” he si 


quietly. 
The conclusion of this remarkable 
story, and its most dramatic ovat 
will appear in the forthcoming ~~ 
June—issue of THE BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 
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. Thurston display any 
emotion. Even this was a restrained, 
quiet emotion, but his moment of weak. 
ness gave her strength. 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” she said: 
“and you are not too old, or unattractive 
—quite the contrary. And I do want to 
play Hermione. If you could give mea 
little time to decide— Rehearsals don't 
begin until the middle of August, and 
this is only the last of June. Uncle Jim 
has been asking me to spend my vacation 
at the Lodge. If you'd let me go there 
for a good rest, I think that things would 
become clearer. I could let you know in 
time.” 

He was the old 
answered her—confident, quiet, cold as 
before. 

“I will give you until the first of 
August,” he said. “There is really no 
need to wait. I know your answer al- 
ready. You know I never make requests 
until I am sure that they will be granted. 
Just wire me on the first of August that 
you will be here on the fifteenth for re 
hearsals in ‘Hermione’s Husband.’ You 
needn’t write letters in the meantime. I 
will wait for you.” 

He had grown remote, wrapping him- 
self in the elusive mystery that had re 
pelled and attracted her when she first 
met him at the Lodge. She felt suddenly 
very lonely. She wanted to cry, and there 
was a vague impulse, too, to reach over 
and touch his hand, to bring back into 
his eyes the wistful, human look of 3 
few moments before. If he had taken 
her in his arms just then, she would have 
given up the trip to California and give 
him his answer then, but he did not touch 
her. Instead he rose suddenly and wet 
to the telephone to summon a (am 
for her. 

On the way to her hotel he talked about 
Jim Straight and about her need for 
a rest. He had decided to spend® 
few weeks at his place in the Berkshires. 
They would both be ready for work agai 
before September. Their eyes met for 
a moment at parting. +» all 

“Until the fifteenth of August,” he si 
quietly. 

The conclusion of this remarkable 

story, and its most dramatic episodes, 


will appear in the forthcoming — #2 \ 


June—issue of THE RED 
MA 
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THIRST 


(Continued from page 50) 





from his parched throat. With a 
‘4on lucid impulse he fired his rifle at 
village. His men understood, obeyed 
a Jong succession of shots. The air- 
ne swooped lower. He waved to it. 
swerved over the village, raced back 

d the Italian lines. 

The Lieutenant waited in an agony of 
uibtful expectation. Had it under- 
od? It had. A few minutes later 
wai shells began to fall, in ever-increas- 

numbers, into the village. Once 
wre it was whelmed in smoke. The 
smbardment continued, rendering it un- 
mable by any living thing. The watch- 
gmen behind the wall saw great stones 
wping into the air on the founts of 


Suddenly the shelling ceased. Like one 
nan the line leaped erect, bounded for- 
ard. They did not shout. In their 

3 was madness. The Lieutenant ran 
ith the foremost, plunged into the 
fiting smoke. A few—a very few— 

ians darted out from behind ruins, 
held up weaponless arms. The Lieutenant 
fond himself protecting a prisoner. 

The Italians raced on, heading with a 
manimous impulse for the well. A group 
of them reached it, were lowering the 
Suddenly a memory flashed into 

Lieutenant’s mind—his captain’s 
waming—“Beware of the wells!” He 
dashed toward the group, shouting rauc- 
ily. The bucket was poised upon the 
tdge, a man’s head plunged into it, the 
others clawing round him. He sprang at 
hem, dashed the bucket into the well. 

The men snarled at him angrily, like 
wid animals, He could not speak, 
pomted to the prisoner. The trembling 

eich was brought to him. The Lieu- 
tenant indicated the well, brought him- 
self to utterance with an immense effort. 
“Drink!” he said. The Austrian shrank 
back, shrieking a protestation. 


TT ERROR fell upon the panting, gasp- 
ig men clustered round the well. 
Only the sudden interposition of the 
t's body saved the prisoner 
from . ee. The men gazed 
awiul curiosity upon the soldier 
pene drunk. He stood blanched with 
, Saying on his legs. 
moment oo _— was an outburst 
_An Austrian party was 
tounter-attacking. The Italians flung 
themselves upon the earth, beat back the 
tlack with deadly rifles. When it had 


“Pibed, they turned to their comrade. He 


te lying dead, with his face swollen and 


What’ followed, the Lieutenant could 
lever ly recollect. An age-long 


Pd of shells bursting in the village, 


Which he tried to organize a line of 
on the farther outskirts, was the 
of a memory full of curious, 
3 ons. Then a counter- 
in force—made by troops of 
ee Tegiment—fresh troops 

hed them back and back, te 

: a sudden pang in the 
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quite different. No one need hesitate 
to use it because it actually restores 
original color and youthful lustre. 


If your hair is streaked with gray 


RESTORED by the use of 


delight you. 








the lost color giving the hair its 


or faded, it can positively be 
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(Guaranteed) 
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Sold by good druggists everywhere on Money-Back Guarantee. Price 75c. 
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is an antiseptic, hygienic hair dressing. Should be used 
daily by children and adults. Removes dandruff, keeps 
the hair soft and promotes its growth. Ensures a 
healthy scalp. Milady’s toilet not complete without this 
delightful dressing. Your druggist also carries Q-BAN 
LIQUID SHAMPOO, Q-BAN TOILET SOAP and Q-BAN 
ODORLESS DEPILATORY. 
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E are enclosing a picture of 
our baby proving what 
Eskay’s Food has done for him,” 
writes Mrs. Homer Baldwin, of 
| Mishawaka, Indiana—mother of 
| this chubby, cheery youngster. 
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babies strong, healthy, happy. We 
want you to try it for your baby. 


Fill in attached 
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Jree a sample can of 
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enough for 15 feed- 
ings—and our book- 
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leg, and immobility. That was near the 
well. 

He saw a mob of Austrians rush at it, 
parched, thirst-mad, as his own men had 
been. They fought with each other round 
the parapet, clawed at the bucket once 
more hoisted to the brink. Horror- 
stricken, he collected all his faculties in 
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an attempt to shriek a war; 
fainted in the effort. ae 
Under a cool, dark night of stars 
Italian stretcher-bearers following jg 
wake of a later advance that had 
far beyond the village, carried him } 
to the ambulance. He luxuriated jy 
sensation of a slaked thirst. 
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possibility of coherent thought or ac- 
tion. He looked quickly about the room, 
and seeing no intruders, he sprang to a 
massive phonograph that stood in a cor- 
ner, threw open its doors and peered 
within. 

“Robbers! Police! Police!” he 
screamed in a voice calculated to rouse 
the whole block. “Fritz, Siegel! Come, 
come quickly. Robbers!” 

There was a rush of hurrying feet be- 
yond the locked door that led into the 
rest of the house, and heavy fists began 
to hammer on its panels. The blond 
man dashed about the room, throwing 
open desk-doors, sweeping papers and 
books to the floor and screaming more 
loudly each moment as he sought to re- 
assure himself his property was still in- 
tact. 

Blackie, watching from behind the 
portiére with every muscle tense, waited 
with clubbed gun-barrel for the infuri- 
ated house-owner to come within reach. 

Meanwhile the smoke-cloud had drifted 
to and enveloped the hiding-place of Miss 
Macon. Nothing is more overpoweringly 
choking than the fumes of exploded ni- 
troglycerin. Inevitably the cowering girl 
coughed. 

The sound caught the quick ear of the 
raging man whose unexpected return was 
responsible for the contretemps. He 
sprang to the portiéres and dragged them 
to the floor, revealing a masked and 
boyish figure holding a plaything revol- 
ver in a shaking hand. 

“Put up your hands,” commanded the 
suddenly exposed burglar in a surpris- 
ingly quaking voice. 

“Gott in Himmel! A woman!” cried 
the owner of the house, for though the 
figure at first glance was youthfully mas- 
culine, the voice unmistakably was fem- 
inine. 

The blond man leaped at Miss Macon 
and seized the wrist of the hand that held 
the revolver. One quick wrench, and it 
was snapped from her fingers and fell to 
the floor. With his other hand. the man 
reached for her throat, and as she in- 
stinctively lowered her head, his heavy 
fingers clutched her cap. A wrench— 
then cap and wig were torn from her 
head, leaving the girl unmasked and with 
her own long and disheveled hair stream- 
ing about her, to face the man she would 
have robbed. 

Just then Boston Blackie’s gun-barrel 
crashed solid!y against the man’s skull 
from behind. He groaned; his knees 
sagged; and he crumpled up on the floor 
no longer an adversary to be reckoned 
with. His fingers still tightly clutched 
the girl’s cap and wig. 

Blackie stooped over the form for 
the fraction of a second to make sure 














he was safely unconscious. In the hall- 












way the shouting servants were now} 
tering at the study door with an 

With a cry to the girl to run & 
car, Blackie turned and saw her g 
safe frantically seizing packages of 
pers which she thrust into her pockel 

In spite of their desperately immi 
danger, he smiled at her undaunted g 
age and determination. He made 4 
ried circuit of the room as if see 
something lost—then called again 
her to go. 

“I will. I’ve everything now,” she 
swered, and ran into the street, Blad 
following, as the study door was iy 
open and the servants poured peli 
into the room. 

Spitting jets of flames from more 
one revolver followed the fugitives 
they fled across the street and q 
the block to their auto. Farther a 
Blackie heard the rat-a-tat-tat on { 
pavement of a policeman’s night-sij 
sending out the S. O. S. hurry-call é 
in five minutes would have the wh 
district hemmed in and wagonloads 
reserves on the way to the scene. 

He seized the girl, lifted her boil 
into her car and leaped after her: 

“Drive with every ounce of power! 
this car,” he cried. “The coppers 
be here by auto-loads in less mini 
than I’ve fingers on a hand. If we da 
lose them in the next five minutes, they 
never lose us.” 

The car shot out of the alley and do 
the street. 

“Two blocks down, then two acti 
town,” commanded Blackie as 
gained speed. “A zigzag course and m 
speed if you can, for we will have tobe 
this alarm downtown or they may get 
At that, a lady’s electric may pass whe 
another car wouldn’t.” 


E glanced at the girl. Her unbe 
hair was flying behind her. i 
raincoat was ripped to her waist, ® 
vealing a woman’s shirtwaist above bay: 


















trousers. She was without hat or gpm Mat | 
gles. isn't h 

“If anything wearing a star gets @ less ol 
glimpse of you, Miss Macon,” he séagaiong 
smiling grimly, “he wont have to gues She 
who we are and what we've Just done. ‘Tv 
He'll know. Can’t you get more speed?" said, 

“The control is wide open,” she ; Word, 
huskily. ‘“Isn’t there a car chasing Ws TB tity it 
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thought I saw the machine that 
standing in the block near the 
start as we did.” od 

“Ves, there’s a car coming bebin Bw 
Run away from it if you can. 

They had rounded several 
when Blackie noticed that theit 
was sharply diminishing. 3 

“You're slowing down,” he cried 
“Don’t lose your nerve.” 
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the car wont run as it 
BS cing power every second.” 
hastly white face 


warning. 


d a nite 
lows San She io as the crushing realization of 
wh * le flashed into her | 
hat had » cause of the trouble | 
ried him 


arage man to charge the 
ial ie afternoon. He hasn’t done 
® she confessed. 
Baie glanced behind them. 
“The other car is only two blocks be- 
#4 now and running two rods to our 
Whirl round this next corner, drive 
the curb and stop. We can’t travel in 
< machine a moment longer.” 
“Qh, I’m so sorry. It’s all my fault,” 
gir! sobbed. 


Bee in 
KER 


vere now 
ith an ay 
O run to 


w her tM "Don't worry. Do as I tell you,” 
kages of giiMlackie commanded peremptorily. 
ler pockets Miss Macon obeyed, and the electric 
ely immigiimtgpped beside the curbstone on a street 
daunted ¢ yet ynalarmed by the uproar a few 
made algiiiiocks away. Almost as they stopped, 


as if seekimmmbe pursuing machine whirled round the 
d= again mer and came to a standstill beside 
em with a sharp grinding of emergency 


ow,” she gamurakes 

‘reet, Blade “Let us in quick, Mary,” said Blackie 
or was } the woman at the wheel. “This boat’s 
ured elf of juice. It always pays to have a 


fety-anchor or two out when one plays 
is game, doesn’t it?” 


m more 

fugitives Ap Mary without a word threw open the 
t and d of the tonneau. Blackie caught 
‘arther aygmmmliss Macon in his arms and lifted her in, 
t-tat on igmuosing a package after her. He took 
; night-si quick glance over the deserted elec- 
irry-call taggin, then sprang in beside the girl. 


e the /*We'te off, Mary,” he said. “Zigzag 


agonloads itown and remember you'll have to 
scene, tthe alarm or they'll be holding us 
| her bodigmlp before we can get home.” 

her. Mary nodded, and the car leaped for- 


of powerggmard and shot out into the night. 


coppers 
less mini EN minutes later, with fifty blocks 
Tf we dail between them and the riot from 
nutes, th th they were fleeing, Blackie told 


Mary to slow down. For the first time 
te abandoning the electric he looked 
mtoss toward the girl who was the 
two ad of the nearly disastrous expedi- 
e as thg@ton Miss Macon was huddled against 
se and mamgm@e cushions with the papers taken 
have to be h the safe spread in her lap. As 
may get thie turned to her, she dropped her 
| pass WHemeatad across her arms and moaned heart- 


ey and 0 


} What’s wrong, little girl?” Blackie 
fer unbou ed. “The trouble is al over.” 
her. Hes The girl shook her head. 
waist, MH “Tt isn’t. It hasn’t even begun,” she 
above b wed. “What I counted on finding, 
hat oF g a! have risked everything to get, 
So. There are nothing but worth- 
ur gets @ old-bills and accounts and receipts 
,” he a — —" 
ve to mi Taised a white, frightened face. 
just done ire ined the Pa I love,” she 
pe! ignant anguish burdening eve 
she a md “They'll find my auto and iden: 
o in i. They have my cap and wig. 
P Re zy om Hoffmeier will recognize me 
aby saw my face as he pulled off 
behind We ae This will ruin Mr. Melchoir, 
are engaged, and no one will 
: Se I planned all this myself.” 
tir Be her hands beseechingly. 
heir Sy , Bob, she sobbed, j_ what 
ai Arey ‘ Yy wanted to he ou. 
he Gs Sure I would find the sheet nes 
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orners 
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“9H MARY GARDEN 
PERFUME. 


ROUGE 
scented with 
GARDEN 
PERFUME 
in dainty vanity case with 
puff and mirror - 50 cents 
‘Rigaud 
14 RUE DE LA PAIX ~ PARIS 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NY, 
Sole Distributors 











Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All Grogeiets: 25, Oint- e 
heed neutralizes all — 


(as easy to use a8 to say) 














body odors 


from perspiration or other 
causes. Does not smother 
one odor with another, nor 
check the normal functions. 

Harmless, stainless, economi- 
toilet necessity. Madeintwostyles Frowners for 


between the eyes. Eravicotorsfor linesintheface. Cc al—a little la sts a lo n g time 


Tudina booklet“ Dreesing Tania Hints,” at drug 25e—at drug- and department-stores. 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out, sent direct, postp»id. on receipt of price. 


seb Sere Se TY? WOTREE onic | “Mum” Mig Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 


mar your beautv—while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 


“*Mum” is @ Trade Mark registered in U. 8. Patent Office. 
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The Standard of the Firearms World 


For nearly a century Colt’s Firearms have 
played a dominant part in America’s glorious 
military history. Colt’s have been the standard 
of comparison in safety, quickness and efh- 
ciency and have always stood the test in our 
national defense. Colt’s Firearms will give you 
ample protection in your private life. Put your 
trust in the Colt name— your country does. 


Illustrated Catalog No. 70 mailed free upon request 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Revolvers 
Automatic Pistols 
Automatic Machine Guns 
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From Investments 


Your investment profits depend 
on something more than the 
mere decision to buy stocks 
or bonds. 
Any broker can execute orders 
forsecurities when yousodesire. 
But it is the knowledge of 
WHEN and HOW best to bu 
that makes investments prof- 
itable to you. 
Our fortnightly publication 

Investment Opportunities 

tells WHEN—and our copyrighted 

TWENTY PAYMENT BOOKLET 


tells HOW. Both sent grati 
for 63-RB. eae 


SLATTERY 








my men's wear shops 
from coast to coast. 
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needed, and now I've ruined 
wrecked your career. Why did] 
Why did I do it? 

She sank down, hiding her face ip 
cushions. 

“Drive straight home, Mary” 
Blackie. “We three have started y 
thing that will have to be finished 
how.” 

The hour of the night and an ayiy 
elevator combined to make it possi 
smuggle the disheveled Miss Macog 
noticed into Boston Blackie’s apartng 

“Now, Miss Macon,” Blackie hp 
the moment the door closed after 
“it seems that with the best jntess 
in the world we three have m 
make matters worse instead of be 
for some one to-night.” 

“A hundred times worse!” the 
said. “Bob’s instructions from ¥ 
ington were positive that no over 
against Hoffmeier must be comm 
without conclusive evidence of 
we know but can’t prove. They wild 
miss him from the service disgraced§ 
what has happened to-night.” 

“Bob’s instructions come from W 
ington, do they? I’ve thought so 
since I recognized the house we ents 
to-night. Your Bob Melchoir, I 
pose, is Robert L. Melchoir of the} 
eign division of the United States 
cret Service?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I might as 
tell you, for you’ve guessed it anya 
and besides, somehow I feel as if I 
known you folks all my life and a 
trust you absolutely, even though 
met but last evening.” 

“This raid on Captain von Hofime 
safe concerns international affair, 
course,” said Blackie. “His national 
and military career make that obvig 

The girl nodded. 

“Exactly what proof did you i 
to obtain to-night? I don’t ask 
curiosity. There may be a way? 
yet. Don’t be afraid to speak, for thi 
the only possible chance now.” 

Miss Macon looked at him in i 
indecision. 

“I'll tell you,” she said ati 
“though I can’t see how anything@ 
help now. The proof we wanted® 
evidence that instructions for bum 
American munition-plants and factit 
and the like are issued from the 
embassy in Washington to the undetl 
who carry them out.” 

“How does it happen that you a 
possession of such knowledge?” 

“The matter, so far as it concem 
Captain von Hoffmeier, one of the ¢ 
German propagandists here, was Pa 
in Bob’s hands,” she explained. 
and I are to be married, and often 
puzzled he has talked his cases § 
with me and I have been able to# 
him. He always says I find ways 
solving matters no man could ever® 
of. This has been his greatest cast 
we’ve talked it over again and sili 

“Bob dared not raid the von Holm 
house without having absolutely 
knowledge of what he would 
could, and because I thought I knew! 
proof we sought was in that safe, 
vertised for you. The rest you 

“If you had that proof, it WOUM TS 
the whole muddle,” said Blackie. = 
would make it possible for Mele 
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responsibility ~ what hap- 
ight, wouldn’t it?” 
eects: but we haven’t the proof, 
and now there’s no hope we ever will get 
i” the girl replied wearily. 


icked up a package he 
wee from the car and tossed 
Minto a chair. It contained a dozen or 
more phonograph-record disks. 

“Do these mean anything to you, 
Miss Macon?” he asked. “I took them 
from the German's talking-machine 
sfier I struck him down.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“| know about them. They came 
from an underling in the German em- 
hassy in Washington, but they are just 

jinary records,” she said. “They 
have been sending packages of records 
hack and forth for a long time, and at 
frst Bob suspected them, but the parcels 
were opened in the post office, and noth- 
ing wrong was found. Bob even had 
Hhem played. to. make sure they hadn’t 
en tampered with.” 

“There is something wrong’ with 
them,” asserted. Blackie. 

“How do you know?” she cried with 


new hope. 
“Captain von Hofimeier himself told 


ihe repeated incredulously. 
-*Yes—by rushing first of all to his 


Pphonograph-cabinet to see if these rec- | 


rds were safe after the explosion. He 
tarcely gave the safe a glance. Why? 
Dbviously because the only thing he 
feared to lose was in the phonograph ‘and 
mot in the safe, The proof you want 
ies right here in my lap,” concluded 


| “He did rush to the phonograph! I 
memember that too,” cried the girl with 
ng excitement. 
"Yes, and because he did, I emptied 
‘Mat music-machine completely. I even 
ook the sound-box on it while you were 
Gearing out the safe. Somewhere in this 
ipue is what you want. Our task is to find 
mew it is hidden. We'll try one of these 
m. our machine—which, by the 
f, Mappens to be a Warwick, the same 


“Blackie put on the top record and 
ai the motor. The strains of a 

an dance filled the room and 
jfontinued to their conclusion without a 
pest note. He tried the rest, one after 
miter, with the same result. Indis- 
ably the records seemed only the 
mercial article purchasable any- 


iy ot see,” said Doris hopelessly, 
3 r= nothing wrong with them.” 
q there is, asserted Blackie, undis- 
Mayed by the failure. “I know there is. 
me haven't discovered the secret— 
ope Let me study this thing out.” 
= mmined each record with minute 
Mspected the covers that held 


“Have these been tested for invisible 


ns of all kinds?” he asked. 

} oot eaget said the girl. 
_ em aside and picked 
Sound-box taken from von Hoff- 


" 


B box isn’t used for this sort of 
observed. “It’s a Bathe 
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exrext ACCOUNTANT 


| 500,000 Firms Need Them — Only 2,000 in America 
“Captain von Hoffmeier told you?” 


Today, in America alone, there are over 500,000 large 
firms that need annual or semi-annual audits, In every 
large city there are hundreds of openings for trained ac- 
countants. As there are only about 2, certified public 
accountants in America, the d far exceeds the supply. For this 
reason the incomes and 
plete the LaSalle Course, your chances for obtaining immediate employ- 
ment will be excellent—no weeks or months hunting for a job—the position 
will seek you, If you complete the course with satisfactory grades you will 
be fully qualified for one of these positions, 


We Will Train and Coach You In Your Home— 
By Mail—In Your Spare Time 


Hold your present position. Earn while you learn, Study when you 
feel most like it. Advance as rapidly or as slowly as you desire. Study a 
littie every day in your leisure time—part of which is now wasted. You 





ies paid are good. Just as soon as you com-- 





LaSalle 
Trained Men 


can now be found employed in the exec- 
ts of jeally all the 

ive : practically 
i in the United 
con- 








RERSESS & 


gre... 
eit 


ecture writers, instructors and assist- 

A .  K 
ying resi i 

found throne it the entire English 

speaking wor 





Free Consulting Service 
As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
bay = to the free use of our Ly 


service 
cannot be supplied by any other instita- 
tion of similar character. 


can complete our entire course, be- 
come a master accountant—in less 
time than any other se our 
system will teach you the ““‘working- 
knacks” and “‘short-cuts” employed 
by experts. In thie our course dif- 
fers from all others. 


Train Under These Men 
Our Course and Service are under tlie supervision of a large staff ;. 

of C, P, A’s, including William B. Castemholz, A. M., C. P. A. 
Former comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois; Wm. 
Arthur Chase, LL. M., C. P. A., Ex-Secretary Illinois State Board 
of Accountancy; and other members of American Institute of 
Accountants, 

fully covers the field Theory of Accountse— 
The Course Practical Accounting — Gost Accounting — 
Auditing —Business Law, etc. It will prepare you for the C. P. A. 
examination in ahy state. 


The first thing to 
Choose Your Future Today—7riit ni tne 
If you don’t do it today the chance will. 
Quit dreaming—act. Write ) ar 
Mail it. We will send you by return mail, “I 
In One,” a book for the ambitious, also complete , 
cerning the course and our 112 page catalog which explains state 
examinations, salaries, etc. 


LaSalle Special Guarantee 


We give the Student a written t signed by our Treas- 
urer, that if the student completes the course with satisfactory 
grades, and fails to pass the Certified Public Accountants’ examina- 
tion held in any state, we will give him special instruction and help 

‘without additional charge—until he does pass. 





Send at once r free Book ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion In One” and Cans of oor Course in 
Higher Accountancy and C. P. A. ning. } am 
obligated in no way. 


| NamMe,....-.sccccscccccecccceececenscccesecess ooteccscee 
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Joan, who married for the sake 
of escape from humdrum sur- 
roundings and who imagined 
she could play with 

fire without burning 

her fingers. 


Joan 
Gray 


¥ 


LG il 
\ i The Most 
| m: Unusual Woman 
(Fe) 


You Ever Met 


OSMO HAMILTON in his famous novel “Scandal” introduced a heroine who 
challenged attention as one of the most “different” and yet real women in all fiction. 
Now in his new novel “Who Cares?” he has created a woman no less real than the 
much-discussed Beatrix V anderdyke, and even more unusual. 

Joan Gray incarnates the spirit of youth—of rebellious, curious, careless youth. In that she 
is not unique. But in the manner of her rebellion, the airy ease of her capture of Martin Gray 
and the cool insolence of her strange behavior to that astonished young man—in this and in 
many most surprising ways she command's one’s deepest interest. 

Because of this unique and diverting young woman and divers other worth-meeting 
characters, because of the novel situation it presents, because of its refreshing atmosphere of 
youth and springtime, you will find “Who Cares?” the most rewarding bit of fiction to be read 
anywhere. Don't forget that— ; 


“Who Cares?” By Cosmo Hamilton 


Along with Channing Pollock’s brilliant review of the new plays “Putting the Tea in 
Art,” Burns Mantle’s “What’s What in the Theater,” Albert Payson Terhune’s 
“The Woman-Tamers,” Morgan Robertson’s “Gallegher’s Ghost,” Victor 
Bridges’ “The Lady from Long Acre” and many other delightful illustrated stories and 
articles, it appears in the May issue of — 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE | 


; * 
is. 


| 


Now on sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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and these are all Conqueror 
The Warwick plays either kind 
sound-boxes. It’s strange, 
Men I think it over, that he should have 
ied this Bathe sound-box on the ma- 
sine and ready for use when there is 
one Bathe record in his whole col- 
That’s more than peculiar.” 


i-DU 


tuned the sound-box over and 

M1 over, studying it speculatively. The 
wie which follows the grooves of the 
Cords in reproducing music caught his 
< and he jumped to his feet and dug 

the Bathe sound-box from his own 


pmarnilic. 
“ok!” he cried. “All Bathe rec- 
is are played with needles with a 
found sapphire point. This needle of 
Mofimeier’s is sharper than any I ever 
law, and it has no sapphire point. I'll 
ipot it under a microscope and have a 
‘better look.” 
4p, if it only might be true!” cried 
Miss Macon, jumping to her feet and 
wring over his shoulder while Mary, 
excited, pressed forward across 
table. 
“t has a sapphire point,” cried 
Blackie after one look through the mag- 
ing glass, “but it’s a point finer 
tan the finest pin-point. Miss Macon, 
I think we.have it! This needle was 
ver made to play any commercial rec- 
d ever manufactured. We'll try it on 
Mr. Captain von Hoffmeier’s collection.” 
‘He fitted von Hoffmeier’s sound-box to 
ismachine, put on the same Hungarian- 
fice record and started the motor. 
‘instead of the strains of captivating 
temusic that had followed the previ- 
trial, a suave Teutonic voice began 
speak in German. 
70h! Ob!” cried both women to- 
ier. “You've got it.” 
) What is he saying? Do you under- 
find German? Tell me, tell me,” cried 
iss Macon. 
» Mary stooped and kissed her husband 
4 proud light in her eyes. 
Good old Blackie!” she said fondly. 
paitve solved the mystery.” 

, listening to the commanding 
ite that spoke from within the ma- 
mie, grew very grave. 

4 D0 you understand it?” again cried 
= young girl; unable to restrain her 
te ng excitement. ‘What is he 


don't get it all,” said Blackie even 

ir er: “My German is too 

, but I understand enough to know 

must call Melchoir on the phone and 
up here quick.” 


; ‘Tl get him,” cried Doris, wild with 


DINes 


! know his private number 
im’t this the most w. ing 
tr ay wonderful thing 
“igh they do it?” asked Mary 

‘adh acon was frantically plead- 
a eh central to hurry her connection. 
$ it possible to put two separate 

> records on a single disk-sur- 


that we know,” said Blackie, 


=. 2 Simple I wonder we didn’t think 


; 
t it 
H before. These Conqueror records 


“cut—that is, the sound-waves | 


= On the sides of the tin 
YY grooves 
needle. The Bathe rec- 
Wst the opposite. They are 
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TATISTICS show that one 
man out of every twenty-five 
with a college training or its 
equivalent wins success in a big 


way. 

Only one man out of twenty- 
five hundred without college 
training or its equivalent wins 
this big success. 


What are the odds in your favor? 

Blackstone Institute offers the 
equivalent of college training to the 
man who, because of lack of time or 
funds, is prevented from attending a 
resident law school. 

There is no question but that a man 
with training in Law is a hundred 
times better equipped for a successful 
business career than a man without 
equivalent training. 


YOU can learn Law in your 
spare time 

You should learn law. No matter 
what your business—no matter what 
position you oceupy or intend to oc- 
cupy, law training will make you a 
better, keener and more valuable ex- 
ecutive. You can learn the Modern 
American Law Course in the odds and 
ends of your time. 

The course is intensely interesting, 
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written in a simple, understandable 
manner. ’The lectures and guides are 
distinguished by their directness and 
clarity of thought and are prepared by 
such men as Ex-President Taft, Hon. 
John B. Winslow, George P. Souther- 
land, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Joseph E. Davies 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
eighty other men of the same standing. 


Places of power await 
Law- Trained men 


The largest corporations, the largest 
mercantile houses, the largest businesses 
of all kinds, are headed by men who have 
grounded themselves in the fundamental 
principles of Law. 

Law-Traired men are rapidly advanced 
to positions of power at large salaries, lc- 
cause such men can be trusted to guice 
aright, to advise and judge accurately be- 
cause they know—because their law train- 
ing qualifies their minds to act with mathe- 
matical precision, insuring method, reason, 
prudence, SAFETY. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 
**The Law- Trained Man’’ 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy 
it is for a man to learn liw in his spare 
time. It completcly describes the Modern 
American Law Course and Service and 
gives f»ll particulars of the organization, 
the staff and the special lecturers. 

If you would multiply your chances for 
REAL success—if you would the one 
man out of twenty-five instead of one out of 
twenty-five hundred, send in the coupon be- 
low. Your request obligates you in no way. 

Get further information. Write today. 
Blackstone Institute, Dept, 75, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


o— For Business [ ] Adm. to Bar [ | 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men. 
Dept. 75,608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 

















THE DRUID 


A fine dull-rubbed-finish ma- 
hogany case with Cathedral 
Bell striking hours and half 
hours. Seven jeweled watch 
escapement. Four-inch silvered 
dial and convex beveled glass. 
Seven inches high and thir- 
teen and one-quarter inch base. 


SETH [HOMAS 
CLOCKS 


The First Seth Thomas Clock 


Was Made in 1813 


Out of the severest tests of time, Seth Thomas 
Clocks have emerged with an enviable record for 
honest, accurate faithful performance. The very 
name, Seth Thomas, symbols today the spirit 


of dependable time-keeping service. The quiet 
efficiency of Seth Thomas movements is in har- 
mony with the dignity and artistry of the casings. 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show or procure for you the DRUID, 
bictured here, or any of the other clocks tliustrated in our new catalog. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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{ A stuffed owl ona post. A string that flaps his wings 
when pulled. You pull it. 
hawk, or crow, destroyers of valuable game birds 

and poultry, sails down upon the unsuspecting owl 
you get him with a shotgun. 


There are other vermin such as rats, black snakes, 
foxes, and most of all, the home cat, which destroy 
millions of dollars worth of food every year. 


This matter of game preservation and game rais- 
j ing is important and intensely interesting. We will 
| gladly send you on request and without charge the 
book, ‘*Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. 
If you are especially interested in pheasant breeding we will send for 


10c in stamps “American Pheasant Breeding and Shooting”, by E. A. 
Address 


Wilmington 
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When the marauding 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
41 W. Ilth Street 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 






able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
Story, how I gotdeaf and haw 
I make you hear. Address OR tet Se a 


GEO. ?. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
84 
























“TRF every man would 


Sealpax. it would soon be the only 
athletic underwear sold.”’ 
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| vertical-cut; the sound-waves 

| the bottom of the grooves on which 
| Sapphire needle rests. Con 

| you etch vertically Cut sOund-Wayes gig 
an instrument so fine that the jae 















































wave needle can’t reach down to << 
you get only the music originally gm jest, § 
on the records—when you use gf hefore 
queror needle and box. But when 9 “Dor 
use a sound-box adjusted for Vertis proach 
waves, with a sapphire point $0 tiny jam done?” 
reaches to the bottom of the groove. I ¢ 
get the secret messages concealed se 
without one note of the original mus the pile 
“Quite an idea that, Mary! Aye dnce 
never would have thought of toudalle game 
these records if von Hoffmeier hing study.” 
hadn’t tipped me to them. It tog Melc 
far better brain than his to work oud that?” 
scheme; that’s certain.” have— 
“For that dear little girl’s sake] J | 
thankful now you answered her ad” know, 
Mary, kissing him again. proper! 
“And so am I for my own as weal jp Bla 
for her sake,” he answered. “Sh At t 
given me a most interesting and gia Melche 
factory evening—an evening well gail amaze? 
remembering.” Thy 
then st 
ITHIN half an hour Bob Meme 4S | 
United States Secret Service agumm camelus 
was at the door of Blackie’s aparimg dench 
Doris admitted him and threw hey Pla 
into his arms in a burst of hysteria MS 
happy tears. plans | 
“What’s all this about, Doris?” uated. 
demanded suspiciously as he saw Blah embass 
and Mary. “What have you been{ the Pr 
ing, and why are you here at this ham & 
| the night?” the : 
“First you must meet my safe-crail mi 
and his wife, and then I'll tell you," “| 
promised. Balin 
“Your safe-cracker, eh,” he repel . 
blankly. ‘Well, one thing is ceri _ 
| you have selected a good one. It box 
been a long time since we have? ay 
| Blackie,” he added without waiting MP a. 
the introduction. B dais 
“Yes—not since you were wom Doris 
on the Chicago post-office robbery, oT | 
think,” the smiling safe-cracker said wep 
“Which I never have been able agent 
prove on you, no matter what my? ae 
personal opinion in the matter may Dor 
to this day,” Melchoir added with sae “Th: 


humor. . 
“Quite correctly stated,” Blackie 








plied, laughing. ; oo 
“Now, Doris, explain this mad pai = 
Melchoir demanded, turning sterily WP) Ano 
the girl who hung happily over the a = 


of his chair. “What are you @ 
here?” 

“Oh, Bob,” she cried, unable to #4 
her great news one unnecessary Seco 
“we have the proof from the von Hid 
meier house.” 7 

“What!” cried her fiancé, jumpilg 
his feet and seizing her by the ams 
that he could look into her fac 
“There was trouble—a burglary” 
| there to-night. I received the pole 
| report just before you phoned. 

Then as a half-realization of what : 

had to tell flashed into his mind, his 19% 
w white. ; 
a Doris,” he cried, “you didat® 
that done! You weren’t out there, 
vou?” ‘ 

“Ves, 


mt 


per 























Megeesssy | 






I was,” .she answered. 
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I out there, but I was in the 
the safe was blown open and 

‘a yon Hofimeier came in and 
off my cap and wig, and my 

r knocked him insensible, and 
ook what we wanted and came 
I could get some clothes 


ing home. 

Moris,” Melchoir cried re- 
poachfuly, “do you realize what you've 
done?” é Dp 
*{ do, but you don’t—not yet. oO 

see those records?” She pointed to 
table and to the Hungarian- 
on the ov. me, 
Captain von offmeier’s 

qe from p 
Melchoir looked at them. “What of 
fut?” he asked then. “You know I 

” 


“| know you played them; and I 
Inow, too, that you didn’t play them 

‘ly. Listen!” The girl motioned 
4p Blackie to start the motor. 


At the first words spoken in German, | 


Mekhoir sprang to his feet in utter 
ent. 
“The Ambassador’s voice,” he cried— 
then stopped, unwilling to miss one word. 
As sentence followed sentence, each 
qacusively damning, his fingers 
‘Geched until the nails bit into the flesh. 
"Plans for destroying munition-works, 
pass for destroying railway-terminals, 
pans for destroying the Canal!” he ejac- 
ated. “And direct from the German 
qbassy! At last we have the proof 
the President has demanded before act- 
‘im! It means passports to Berlin for 
re Ambassador! It means—though 
| God forbid it—it means war.” 
' His forehead wrinkled in perplexity. 
"I played this very record before von 
jer even received it, and found 
toihing like this. How did they do it?” 
bs ie showed Melchoir the sound- 
‘bor and the needle taken from the Cap- 
‘a’ study, and explained. 
“Now,” exclaimed the 


Doris and her safe-cracker?” 
' Tthink you both deserve the grati- 
tiie of the nation,” the Secret Service 
pit said solemnly. “You've saved us 
mm the enemy.” 
Doris hid her face against his breast. 
S is the happiest moment of my 
she murmured. “And I can’t keep 
e-another second. Bob, dear, wont 
mt take me home?” | 


f exciting adventure of Boston 

will appear in the next—the 
‘issue of THE RED BOOK 
i MAGAZINE. 

IT CAN HAPPEN! 


(Continued from page 44) 


5 the door and held it for her to go 
fy Then he asked her, out of a very 
j » if he might carry her bag up 


4 
ca 
9 


iw said: “Oh, no thank you. It’s not 
es all heavy.” Tone and inflection were 
sey tight—casual, good-humored, un- 
= @Ppropriate for use upon a 
has offered a courtesy. But 

eucious, human, expressive face 


“They | 


half-delirious | 
“what do you think of your | 
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here is an antiseptic germicide liniment —one = 
that is healing, cooling and soothing. Absor- § 
bine, Jr., is more than a germicide, more than © 
a liniment — it is both. It means prompt relief = 


from aches and pains; keeps little cuts and 
ises from ing more 5. 





— —) 


thane mam MLOYS GRE OTE 


It is especially good for children’s hurts be- 
cause it is so harmless and safe to use — made = 


of pure herbs and positively non-poisonous. 

_ Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide is indicated. To reduce 
inflammatory conditions — sprains, wrenches, 
swollen veins or glands. 


To reduce bursal enlargements ’ 


— wens, weeping sinews. 
To allay. 


lasting. 
To heal cuts, bruises and sores. 


Only a few drops required at = 


an application, 
$1.25 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. 





will be sent you upon receipt 

of 10 cents-in ‘stamps. - 
1° W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
340 Temple St. 


ain anywhere—its = 
anodyne effect is prompt and = 
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riots is. Tl | The Tulloss School, 1745 College Hil, Springfield, 0. 


The Old Way 

Speed of 30 to 40 

words a minute. 
terrors. Hard wor 


Keeps stenographers’ 
8 ers 
down to less than $16 a week 


The New Way 
Speed of 80 to 100 

a minute guaranteed. 
Absolute accuracy. 
Amazing in . 
oan $15 a week 

even $40 a week. 


Employers pay for the amount and quality of FINISHED WORK 
you turn out. Double or treble your typewriting efficiency and 


your Salary will increase in proportion. 


The NEW WAY is a revolutionary new method of saving a 

and time and eliminating errors in typewriting. 80 to 100 words a 
thousands of st. ve 

= et REASED THRIN VALUE though the Nes Wag, ak 

their sa ve in many cases been increased to $25, 

even $40 a week. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle Learn It at Home; 10 Easy Lessons 


Yes —only bye,’ lenpoas end this wonderful 
typewriting b iptartogonos wi a 
Learn at home. inngely 4 ‘01 ne poem ine. N 
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ThePullman 
Vestibule 


HE invention of the en- 

closed vestibule by the 

Pullman Company in 1886 
marked a radical advance in the 
comfort and safety of railroad travel. 


The Pullman vestibule not only afforded 
comfort and safety to passengers passing 
from car to car, but gave added strength 
to the car ends, increasing the safety of the 
occupants of the car in case of collision- 
or other accident. 


In addition, the cleanliness of the cars was 
facilitated, for no longer was the opening of 
the forward door accompanied by a blast of 


wind heavy with smoke and cinders. A 
further improvement was instantly recognized 
by the public in the reduction of the swaying motion 


of the cars when moving. 


of the vestibule. 


When the heavy steel frame came into use, first on wooden and 
later on steel cars, it became necessary to strengthen the vestibule 
frames to provide additional protection, and the Pullman’ Company 


again solved the problem. 


This consisted of two heavy “I-beams,” embodied in the structure 


In case of collision these beams take up the most 


serious part of the shock and in a large measure prevent one plat- 


form from sliding over another in 
a manner known as “telescoping.” 


For this invention the Pullman 
Company was awarded in 1917, by 
the American Museum of Safety, the 
Scientific American medal for the 
most efficient safety device invented 
within the preceding three years. 


THE PULLMAN: COMPANY 


Chicago 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“TL hear you. I can hear 


* With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a 
mag hs fog phowte oorly = 2 
them in, myself, only 
that I hear all nght. The 
saat Phone 


the 
isto the what to the 
eyes. Invisible, combertals, ve ichalen and Peers 
one can adjust it." Over one thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
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looked for a half-second stray & 
George’s, and he saw that dows 
was laughing at him. He could faisiyy 
her telling the story afterward, of 
man who heard her inquiring the 
the house where he lived, and let he 
that bag of hers four long blocks be wi. 
ing behind all the way only to coma 
pr Poe possible instant, at the vey he 
a emerge: 
rc er stairs, with an offer to Carty it fg 
George was annihilated, i 
he cursed himself for a fool, nian 
that was audibly railing at him Bulk 
didn’t curse the girl—on the “contin 
blessed her for having assayed twey 


ETESTERE 


— et a ak. lhc Se] eno. 


FEEEEEGE 


four-carat gold in a little test that woul 


have betrayed the alloy in most 
For Just as there had been no trace of a 
casm in the tone she had used for deci 
ing his offer, so there had been no trace of 
ill-nature in her look. She saw the sip 
ation as funny; that was all, And if de 
hadn’t seen it that way, she would hyp 
been a fool. 

Well, she went through the door he 
holding open for her, and not knowing 
that he didn’t live on the ground fm 
started up ahead of him. He prayed{ 
she might stop at the second, but she dl 
not. So he followed her while she lus 
that blamed suit-case all the way tof 
top, and then saw the people on the oly 
side of his own landing fling their & 
open and grasp her in. 


Te next fortnight was a purgatoill 
period for George. It would nt® 
accurate to say that he could not get 
out of his mind at all, because of com 
there was work he had to do and did. 
he ate and slept, and all that. But alld 
interstitial moments she filled up t 
She was, he was persuaded, a genus al@ 
her own in the species girl. She woul 
talk like other girls, if ever he could 
the chance to hear her talk; she would 
feel like them, if ever he could get 
chance to know what her feelings. were. 

He was very humble-minded about 
—didn’t believe it possible even int 
most favorable circumstances that 
could ever put him in a genus by him 
But she was under a misapprehens 
about him, and that misapprebeni 
must, somehow, if ever he was to rect 
his peace of mind, be cleared away. 9 
how he must find the means to conv 
her that he wasn’t a fool—at least 
wasn’t the kind. of silly fool she® 
obliged, on the data she had, to think 

It was essential that he get a chance 
talk to her—to present himself ina 
light than the one she saw him in, 8 
plain, perhaps, that frozen moment @® 
drugstore and make her see that it 
out of consideration for her—misiaie 
he admitted—and not out of a reluctam® 
to do her a service that he had refraile 
from offering to escort her and catty 
bag to the Chateau Apartments. 

In his less realistic hours, when he™ 
just’ dropping off to sleep at night, @ 
waking up in the morning, he dreamed: 
much more wonderful things—of rescullg 
her from rampant, madly driven aule- 


mobiles, of carrying her out of her biaaiaae 


apartment over a tottering pla e 
own, and depositing her sale ™ 
arms. 


Soberly, of course, he didn’t look form 


& 
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ight GMs chance as this. Nothing ever hap- 
WD ins r aaj to him. But a simple acquaint- 
ld fair vhs felt he ought to be able to strike 
“ea af maddening frequency he en- 
the way 4 her—sometimes coming up the 
‘ethan fn he was going down, or going 
cks, he wal the stairs when he was coming up. 
© Come malinely he caught glimpses of her in her 
he very : through two windows and 
) Carry if "s the court—all of them accidental, I 
od hardly say; George was a gentleman 
In his beaiiaapable of prying. On one indelibly 
and the Fall memorable occasion he had from his sun- 
im. But seen her in hers, in a rapturously 
he conin inating negligee, with her hair loose— 
Yed twenliltdni it, perhaps. She had a wonderful 
t that it. He had fled without waiting to 

most pe ter she did too. 

trace of The two flats were exactly alike, except 


d for deciaiiminet and left. Her bedroom corresponded 
n No tracedilimiy bis, her seat at the table. They lived 
aw the silien an average less than twenty feet apart, 

And if yet they were separated by an 


would idgable abyss—because I trust you 
il we that it was impossible for him to 
door he Daisy to go over there and make a 


10t knowinimeall and get acquainted and invite the 
i in to tea. He was on good enough 
with Daisy, as far as everyday in- 
course went. But on the subject of 
ims the coolness between them persisted. 
m even apart from that, Daisy had 
mexpatiated on the inadvisability of 
ing up acquaintances with your neigh- 

s in a flat. 
No, the problem of getting acquainted 
that girl was one he’d have to solve 

_ 


not get hale 
e of COMMENIOW, solving problems was George's 
id did, mowiness: He'd solved enough un- 
But allay hard ones and in a manner bril- 
1 up tight successful enough to earn him a 
yenus tai teputation. But the problem now on 
he wou Md didn’t yield an inch. His expe- 


e could gins, when not absolutely fantastic, were 
le WOU inept. 
ald get: hast, in despair, he fell back on fic- 
gs, were. “iawn and ransacked the magazines. There 
| about me plenty of expedients here, all right. 
ven in GliRThere was hardly a story that hadn’t a 
: in a crisis, came across with 
Pemct right thing for the situation he 
in. But none of these situ- 
to be exactly George’s 
sat they approximated it, the 
ent of the hero proved, on sharp 
ial analysis, to be illusory. He got 
Phopeless about it. 
stmere came a Sunday afternoon 
aA Be pc a little stirring of 
played a hunch. To begin 
gitl’s people (he didn’t know 
were a brother and a sister- 
=¥; Of @ sister and a brother-in-law) 
for and carried away by a 
automobile. The fact that Daisy 
zPiting dressed to go to a Dutch 
Wallaces, with Bill—and, 


sed, with George—made it pos- 
him to follow the details of the | 


family across the hall 

J ting observation and to make 
th tthe girl was left behind. 

- of the lowering sky—it 

showing pretty hard by that 

ing portentous about it, 

§ hunch spoke to him sharply and 


; out,” it said. “Stay home.” 
y to get him off the Wal- 
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merican Bankers Ass@ 


This name makes “A.B.A.” Cheques recognized the world 
over as the safest form of travel money- 


They are everywhere known to be as good as goid, be- 
cause they bear the approval of an Association composed of 
17,000 of the strongest American banks. Hotels, railroad 
and steamship companies and the best merchants accept 
“A. B.A.” Cheques readily, and 50,000 banks cash them 
without exchange. 


The only identification needed is the countersignature of 

the owner in the presence of the person accepting an 
“A. B. A.’’ Cheque. 
Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet 
supplied with “A. B.A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information as to 
where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


“A.B.A.” 2ise Cheques 
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laces’ Dutch supper, which he had been 
solemnly contracted to for a week. But 
despite the fire of cold incredulity in 
Daisy’s eyes, he saw it through, with a 
tale of laborious calculations necessary to 
prepare himself for the meeting of a cer- 
tain technical committee the next morn- 
ing. It was utterly out of the question 
to put it off. He’d very likely lose the job 
if he did. : 

Daisy taunted him with being an old 
maid afraid of getting his feet wet—an 
accusation he distinctly relished as show- 
ing how far from the mark Daisy could 
sometimes hit. Miraculously she didn’t 
suspect the girl across the landing. It was 
about six when Bill finally dragged her off 
and left him alone. 

The girl over there was alone too. All 

he needed was a good excuse to explain 
his intrusion, and he could march straight 
across and ring the bell. 
’ He sought that excuse for two mortal 
hours. He cogitated upon it out in the 
kitchen while he whittled his cold supper 
off a roast of beef. Remembering that 
he sometimes got good ideas while he was 
shaving, he went into the bathroom and 
shaved again. After that he tramped the 
floor. He clenched his hands and teeth. 
He bumped his head tentatively against 
the door-jamb. It might have been com- 
posed of the same material, for all the 
response it gave him. And at last, out of 
the depths, he cried out upon Fate. 

“Give me a chance,” he said, “and I'll 
take it.” 

It was within a minute of that outcry 
that all the lights in the building simul- 
taneously went out. 


Now: George didn’t doubt that there 
was a natural physical reason for 
this. It had turned out to be the sort of 
night when Nature reveals a streak of 
downright malice. On top of two hours 
of heavy snow it had begun to rain, and 
after that the mercury dipped sharply be- 
low the freezing-point again and the con- 
dition of the streets became indescribable. 
Sleet began loading the wires, and they 
sagged and snapped. Vicious violet flares 
hissed in the rain. Their reflections lighted 
the lowering sky in half a dozen places at 
ence. 

So George knew what had happened, 
well enough. The big feed-wire that came 
in from the transformer in the alley had 
gone down, and it might be hours before 
they could repair it. i 

But his reasoning faculties had mighty 
little to do with the present situation. He 
had asked for a sign, and like Gideon, he 
got it; and the sweat, as I have told you, 
beaded right out upon his forehead. For 
five minutes, perhaps, he tried with a 
sickly, superior smile, to convince him- 
self that he hadn’t meant it at all, ever— 
that he’d only been fooling with an idea, 
that of course he had no serious intention 
of scraping an acquaintance with that girl 
in any irregular way. He did want to 
get acquainted with her; he’d admit that. 
He’d ask Daisy to go and call to-morrow. 

But at that point, in well-chosen terms, 
he told himself what he was, beginning 
with liar, and pulled himself up out of the 
chair he had been sitting in. He felt his 
way across the room with a reckless haste 
that compensated for his previous inde- 
cision, identified by touch the pilaster to 


the arch into the hailway, and the loose 
knob on the hall settle, and took hold of 
the knob of the outer door. All this in 
a hurry, lest the lights come on again be- 
fore he should accomplish his task. 

But now, with the doorknob in his hand, 
he stopped, cleared his throat and said 
in a husky, unconvincing sort of voice: 

“I’m Mr. Barnes from across the hall. 
I came to see if I can borrow a candle. 
I’ve rummaged all over our place— 
they’ve left me alone,—and I can’t even 
find a match. I’m awfully sorry to—” 

It appeared, though, that this rehearsal 
was not satisfactory to the producer, be- 
cause he now said in quite a different 
voice, “Damn!” and after a minute of 
silent reflection, he began again: 


* 
“T wonder if you could spare a candle. 


I’m from across the hall. Barnes, George 
Barnes.” 

He felt that this wasn’t altogether 
felicitous, but it could be said all in one 
breath, and it presented a situation for 
the girl to cope with. 

He squared his shoulders, opened the 
door, crossed the Rubicon—that is to say, 
the landing—in three strides and found 
the bell by the simple device of reaching 
for it with his left hand instead of with 
his right. He clenched his teeth, believing 
they’d be quieter that way, and drew in 
a long breath through his nose. Voice- 
lessly his lips articulated the words: 
“From across the hall. Borrow a candle.” 
Then he pressed the button. 

Instantly the door in front of him was 
flung open. He heard the gasp of an in- 
drawn breath (remember, it was black 
dark in there), and then the girl’s voice 
said: 

“Bill? 
come!” 

He felt.her hand slide gropingly down 
his sleeve and clutch his own, and then, 
literally, she dragged him in, abandoned 
his hand to clutch him by both coat lapels, 
let her head bump forward against his 
chest and seemed to be trying, out of the 
midst of some sort of paroxysm which 
shook her, to say something. But all she 
could do was gasp. 

Now, it is true that there had been a 
pause about half a breath long, between 
her interrogative “Bill?” and the “Oh, I’m 
so glad you’ve come!” that followed it. 
He ought, of course, to have seized that 
instant to say quickly, “No.” 

If he’d done that, she’d most likely have 
given him a chance to explain that he was 
Mr. Barnes from across the hall come to 
borrow a candle. But considering the un- 
expectedness of her onslaught, and the 
momentary confusion in his mind. arising 
from the fact that his brother-in-law was 
named Bill (although of course there was 
nothing in that, since there were probably 
a couple hundred thousand other Bills in 
the city), I think you may acquit George 
of willful imposture in failing to explain; 
and the sob, almost of relief, in her “Oh, 
I’m so glad you’ve come!” made his re- 
hearsed speech utterly inapplicable. 

For it was unmistakably clear that her 
gladness that he had come did not spring 
from the fact that she was in love with 
Bill—whoever Bill might be. She’d been 
frightened by something, and it was as a 
terror-dispeller, life-saver, that he was 
welcome. She went so limp when she 
swayed up against him that if he hadn’t 


Oh, I’m so glad that you've 
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stiffly thrown his arm around her 
he did, he thought she would have {) 
He said: “It’s all right. Do | 
frightened.” " 
j That is, he said it with his brain, } 
since his vocal organs partook of head 
eral paralysis, he made no sound why. 
She then said, intelligibly. th 
“Burglar!” : 


“paar one word had a magical ¢j 
on George. From a mere dazed hn 
of astonishment, he became a may ws 
His mind speeded up like a gah: 
gyroscope in an airplane. The fact 
there was a burglar in the apartmen: 
that she believed there was, which q 
to the same thing—gave him 4 y 
standi, transformed him from q ; 
triguing fool of a candle-borrower § 
@ quasi-criminal impostor who had 
denied that his name was Bill a 
permitted an altogether: delectable yp 
girl to embrace him under the misyy 
hension that it was, into a man to wy 
Fate had deputed a serious busy 
Something had happened to him at 

It may be noted, as a proof thi} 
faculties had come back to him, thy} 
the instant after she had said “Buy! 
while she still clung to him, he had ts 
to reach the conclusion that whoever} 
might be, she was not engaged to bin 
was with her left hand that she had dn 
him in, and that hand had no ring mi. 

It was a very short instant, too, bec 
just then, it seemed, she knew somd 
that she had made a mistake—tht | 
man she clung to wasn’t Bill. Sm 
taneously, he knew she knew. It w 
little stroking motion of her hand m 
coat that gave him away. He ha 
overcoat on, and he wasn’t wet. 

George’s mind jumped with hers to! 
own deduction, and he released her bel 
she had time to try to get away. 4 
he spoke before she could. 

“I'm not Bill,” he said quietly, 7 
against a burglar, I guess I'll do as-v 

He felt for his matches as he 9 
struck one of them, held it aloft, ands 
ing on the chimney-piece a pair of br 
candlesticks with candles in them, hew 
swiftly over, lighted one of them 
threw a quick, searching glance a 
over the faintly illuminated area. 
he. turned back to the girl. 

“Tt was to ask if I might borrow « 
of those that I came across,” he said, 
I’m mighty glad I did. 1 think you 
who Iam. My name’s George Bamé 

The girl caught her breath again® 
half-hysterical way, and covered het i 
with her hands. ai are 

“Everything’s all right new, 2°™ 
on. “You needn’t be frightened 
more.” And he had the honesty 1! 
the most reassuring thing he could 
of: “I imagine the burglar’s gone bya 
He bolted, most likely, when the a0” 
rang. But I'll have a good thorough 
around and make sure.” 


B Bene girl got possession of hersel 
a rather surprising way. Tn # 
you're right,” she said. “Of —_ 
gone. Any burglar would run pn 
heard the doorbell ring. So you ® 
bother to look. I’m just as mucha 
but it isn’t necessary.” mS 

“Oh, it’s likely he’s gone, Georg § 
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The Watch that gets you there on time 


HETHER you are traveling afar or 


merely keeping an important engage- 


ment in town, a South Bend Watch gives 
you a satisfied feeling of confidence. For 
the owner of a South Bend Watch quickly 
learns that he can rely upon its accuracy at 
all times. 

Coupled with this accuracy is lifetime 
durability and an exceptional beauty of 


design and finish. ‘There are 40 different 


combinations of movements, cases and dials 
from which to make a selection and new 
refinements are constantly being added. 
One of the newest is our Ivory Finish 
Dial— an exquisitely beautiful creation 
originated by South Bend Watch Company 
and to be had only on South Bend Watches. 
Prices of complete South Bend Watches 
range from $16.50 to $125. See them at 
your jeweler’s and write us for «*A Book 
of Beautiful Watches.’’ 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
25 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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“but I’m certainly not going to 

trust your safety to the. chance of it.” — 
She seemed to be getting excited again 
_now, queerly enough, over the prospect 
of his not immediately going away and 


her. 
leh, I wish you wouldn't bother,” she 
protested. “J know he’s gone. I’d much 
rm last sentence faded out; it was 
in that he didn’t mean to argue the 


tter any further. Soa 
mcWhere was he when you saw him? 


Me ealy didn’t see him,” she stam- 
mered. And if he had needed any further 
f of the wild absurdity of hér request 
that she be abandoned im statu quo, the 
way her panic came back over her when 
he tried to tell the tale would have sup- 
ied it. 
ot was coming out of my bed- 
room. I saw a light shining under the 
door in my sister’s room, and I thought— 
[thought they had left it by mistake when 
they went out; so I opened the door to 
switch it off. And before I got it wide 
open, I saw a man’s shadow—just his arm 
and his head—on the wall. And before I 
could do anything, all the lights in the 
apartment went out at once. I—I came 
away as soon as I could and went to the 
telephone. But I was afraid to call up 
for fear he’d hear me talking and come 
ad—and strangle me or something. And 
‘then I stood at the door trying to think 
what I would do, when I heard the bell 
ring and—and thought it was Bill.” 
She drew in a long breath and let it 
out rather explosively. Relief was what 
it sounded like, and indeed her recovery 
of what must be her normal manner was 
instantaneous. 

“Tm terribly sorry to have fallen on 
you like that,” she continued. “It was 
the silliest thing I ever did in my life. If 
Tdhad any sense at all, of course I’d have 
known that the burglar wouldn’t stay 
when he knew that some one else was 
coming. I—apologize. And—and you're 
very welcome to a candle.” 

Her conclusion was a cool little bow of 
cear dismissal. She didn’t néed him and 
wouldn’t detain him any longer. 

But George Barnes was no longer the 
faltering sentimentalist who, three min- 
wes ago in his flat, had rehearsed that 
aor speech about coming to borrow a 


He asked brusquely, as if he hadn’t 
heard a word of her last two or three sen- 
tences, where the telephone was. 

“In there,” she said with a ned toward 
the coat-closet. 

“You came straight to the phone from 
Your sister’s door?” 

—why, yes,” she said. 

‘So that you've been right here ever 
since the lights went out?” 

She nodded assent this time, but 
dubiously. Why should he question her 
like that ? 


“Good Lord, don’t you see!” he said. 
‘He cowt-have got away. Your flat’s 
like ours, isn’t it? Only the other 

way about. Of course it is. Three bed- 
toms and a bath opening on that cor- 
dor, and-no. way out but the way you 
® it, through that door. You've been 
all.the.time, and it’s been dead 

t He onuldn’t have opened the door 


* 





and got around through the butler’s 
pantry to the kitchen without your hear- 
ing him. And if he had, he wouldn’t have 
shut it after him.” 

The impatient jerk of her head with 
which this reasoning was received was lost 
on him, since he had turned abruptly away 
from her and crossed the hall swiftly to 
the door in question. He looked at it 
closely, pressed his ear against the upper 
panel and listened in dead silence for a 
full minute; then he tiptoed back to her. 

“Ts there a key in the other side of it?” 
he asked. 

She said she didn’t know, had never 
noticed. 

He returned to the door without a word, 
crouched down in front of it as low as he 
could, very swiftly and quietly opened it 
just wide enough to explore the inside 
plate with his fingers, then closed it 
again and came back to her. 

“No key,” he said. “All right. I'll 
watch the door while you telephone.” 

“T-telephone?” she stuttered. 

“For the police,” he said. 


G= murmured rebelliously something 
to the effect that she was sure the man 
got out somehow, but her rescuer had 
given a categorical order like a general in 
the field, and as such she obeyed it. 

He heard her calling “Hello” and 
rattling the receiver without, apparently, 
getting any result; so he came to the door 
of the coat-closet and told her that she 
might as well give it up. “That’s gone, 
same as the lights,” he reflected. “No 
telephone—no police.” He stood still, 
thinking the problem out for the next five 
seconds—the girl watching him all the 
while with a sort of bright intentness; 
then he went back to the chimney-piece 
and lighted the other candle. He carried 
it over to her and spoke in a whisper. 

“Our flat across the hall is exactly like 
yours, and my bedroom corresponds to 
yours. There’s an'electric torch on top 
of my chiffonier, and there’s an automatic 
pistol in the drawer of my desk, right 
beside the bed. You needn’t be afraid 
of it. It wont go off unless you pull the 
trigger. Bring ’em.to me and then go 
back into the other flat and bolt the door 
after you till I tell you it’s all right. 
Don’t say anything to me when you come. 
back with the gun and the light; just beat 
it as quietly as you can and leave me by 
myself.” : 

When she first caught his intention that 
she was to go rummaging around his bed- 
room for a light and a revolver, an ob- 
server would have said she didn’t mean to 
go. She had distinctly the air of one not 
accustomed to being bossed around. But 
when he finished speaking, she took the 
candle meekly from his hand and went 
across the landing with it. 

In that instant he realized that she 
would need his key to get in with, and not 
wishing to advertise his plans to the prob- 
ably listening burglar, he stole out on the 
landing after her and drew the door partly 
shut behind him, keeping his left hand on 
the knob, while with his right he explored 
his pocket for the key. 

The girl, who hadn’t heard him follow- 
ing her, turned around just in time to see 
him apparently shutting the door, and 
cried- explosively: “Look out!”—an ill- 
advised act which instantly accomplished 
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the very calamity it had been intended to 
prevent. 

With a quickness that would have been 
a credit to a cat, George jerked the door 
shut behind him; a reflexive act, it must 
be admitted, rather than a reflective one, 
and for the moment he didn’t at all 
realize the calamitousness of it, because 
his right hand, which didn’t know what his 
left had been doing,—his right hand, ex- 
ploring his right trousers pocket,—had 
made a discovery of its own. 

“My sister!” he said after a moment of 
blank silence. “She borrowed my key 
this morning when she went to church— 
mislaid her own and of course didn’t re- 
member to give mine back.” 

“Do you mean,” asked the girl, “that 
you can’t get into your flat, either? You've 
just locked us out of mine.” 


E_ blurted out then, 
“Haven’t you a key?” 

“Naturally not,” she told him. “I don’t 
wear it round my neck. If I had, I 
wouldn’t have shouted at you like that 
when I saw you shutting the door.” 

“I wasn’t shutting it,” George explained 
patiently. “I was keeping hold of it so 
that it wouldn’t blow shut, or so that 
the burglar couldn’t slip out and push it 
shut. And when I heard you say ‘Look 
out’—” 

“You thought it was’ the burglar com- 
ing, I suppose.” 

George glared at her. The taunt® of 
cowardice could hardly have been more 
thinly veiled and still have worn a veil at 
all. If she didn’t look out, this young 
lady was going to get told a few things for 
her general and specific information that 
would surprise her. 

For the present, it seemed, George had 
chosen the alternative of counting twenty. 
There was a goodish silence, anyhow, after 
the girl’s remark, and it was she who 
broke it—broke it with a provocative 
“Well?” that put the program up to him. 

He asked her first if she knew any of 
the tenants of the apartments below, and 
she answered crisply that she did not. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” 
George said. “I guess they’re all respect- 
able. We'll go down and ring one bell 
after another until we find somebody 
who'll take you in. Then I’ll go on and 
find the janitor.” 

“You can go and-look for the janitor, 
if you like,” the girl said, “or you can ring 
somebody else’s bell and ask them to take 
you in, or tell them that you’ve come to 
borrow a candle. But I’m going to stay 
right here. I’ve been made ridiculous 
enough as it is.” 

This time George must have counted 
forty. 

“Very good,” he said at last. “If you 
stay here, I'll stay too. I wont leave you 
alone until I know that that burglar is 
out of the flat.” 

The girl, to make her intention unmis- 
takable, had set her candlestick on the 
newel-cap and seated herself on the top 
step of the stairs. In a cold fury, George 
patrolled the landing behind her. 

The focal point of his rage was not the 
girl, though he tried for a few minutes to 
persuade himself that it was. But it was 
not her fault that he had shut the door 
behind him, any more than it was her 
fault that Daisy had borrowed his key and 
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forgotten to give it back. And on the ba- 
sis of what she already knew about him— 
that episode, namely, in the drugstore on 
the evening of her arrival—she couldn’t 
be blamed for thinking he’d deliberately 
locked himself out as the most efficacious 
means in sight for evading the necessity 
ot making a search for her burglar. And 
what a chump she must think him! Good 
Lord, what a fatuous chump! 

She asked him, after a while, if he had 
any idea what time it was, and he told 
her, with punctilious accuracy, that it was 
twenty-two and a half minutes after eight. 
Whereupon she sighed and said, speaking 
evidently of her own people: 

“And there isn’t a chance of their get- 
ting home before eleven.” 

George, with the idea that it might be 
possible to get at a telephone, said: 

“You know v here they are, I suppose?” 

The girl didn’t answer; so after a min- 
ute he repeated his question in the form 
of one. 

“You do know where they are, don’t 
you?” 

At that, with a shrug of impatience, she 
said: 

“Oh, what’s the use of pretending! Of 
course I know where they are, and so do 
you.” 

“Do you mind telling me,” George 
asked, “what you mean by that extraordi- 
nary assertion?” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t mind a bit, al- 
though it isn’t necessary, because you 
knéw. We were all of us asked to a Dutch 
supper at the Wallaces’.” 


teen digested this amazing infor- 
mation in silence.. Finally: 

“And at the last minute you didn’t go,” 
he pointed out. “I suppose I may assume 
it was because you had found out that I 
was to be there.” 

“That’s not the only possible assump- 
tion,” said the girl, “but you may assume 
it if you like.” 

“T’m sorry I’m so objectionable to 
you,” said George, :“and if I may be al- 
lowed, I’d like to try to explain the thing 
you dislike me for.” 

“What thing?” the girl asked. And 
then she answered her own question be- 
fore he had time to find the words. “Oh, 
you mean the night I came? That was 
funny, because of the way it joined on, 
but—” 

“It’s something else, then?” George in- 
quired. “I’d be very glad to know what 
it is.” 

“T don’t believe you would,” she said, 
“but I’d just as lief tell you.” 

She took her time about starting, 
though, and finally burst out with: “Oh, 
of course it isn’t your fault, either! A 
man’s got a right to be cautious, I sup- 
pose, and maybe a man like you has to be. 
I don’t know. Only I got so tired of hear- 
ing Ethel Wallace talk about you—about 
what a ‘catch’ you were, and how wary 
you were about girls, and what a joke it 
was going to be to spring somebody on 
you that lived right across the hall, that 
I wouldn’t have gone to her Dutch supper 
for a million dollars. And I waited till 
the last minute before I said so, because 
that’s the easiest way to get out of a 
thing. It didn’t occur to me that. you 
might find out I was going and stay home 
yourself.” 


Steel cables have their. breaking-strain; 
asbestos has, no doubt, its ignition-point; 
everything in nature has a limit some- 
where—and George had reached his. At 
this point he burst. He did it in a deliber- 
ate way, too, that made it more effective. 

“All right,” he said. “I guess I know 
what you think of me now, and I don’t 
suppose there’s any use trying to change 
your opinion. But I’m going to tell you 
a few things just the same. In the first 
place, about that night when you turned 
into the drugstore with your suit-case.” 

She tried to interrupt him here, but 
didn’t get far with it. For at her, 
“Really, there’s nothing to ex—” he cut 
her off with a sharp: 

“Listen to me, please—I’ve listened to 
you. The reason I didn’t tell you I lived 
here and that I’d be glad to show you the 
way and carry your bag, was because I 
was afraid if I offered anything like that, 
you’d think I was just making an excuse 
to scrape an acquaintance with you. And 
I suppose the reason I thought you’d think 
that was because it was true. I did want 
to scrape an acquaintance with you—hor- 
ribly. 

“T had been looking at you,” he went 
on in a tone of extreme exasperation, “all 
the way out on the elevated and thinking 
you were the nicest-looking girl I’d ever 
seen and wishing the train would run off 
the track or something, so that I could get 
acquainted with you. I hadn’t meant to 
stare at you, but I couldn’t help it. If I 
hadn’t thought you’d think I was crazy, 
I'd have come across there in the car and 
sat down beside you and told you so. 

“So when you came into the drugstore 
and asked the way to the Chateau Apart- 
ments, I was paralyzed. I waited there 
in the store in order not to seem to follow 
you, until I thought you had time to 
get home. And then I hustled as fast as I 
could in the hope of getting there in time 
to see which door you turned into. I 
knew I looked like an idiot, of course, 
when I found you in the vestibule, and I 
liked you all the better for laughing at me 
the way I saw you did. And I made up 
my mind that somehow I’d get to know 
you.” 


HERE George paused, but merely in 
order to dramatize a little the thing 
he meant to say next. In a strange sort 
of way he was beginning to enjoy- himself. 
He’d never been. able to talk straight. out 
to a girl before. Ordinarily with girls his 
tongue stumbled and stuttered, and neces- 
sary words abandoned him. . But he was 
no more afraid of this girl now than he 
was of his office-boy. 

The situation was hopeless, you see. 
He was sunk beyond all soundings in the 
girl’s ill opinion. This being the case, 
with nothing to lose and nothing to hope, 
he could indulge the luxury of freeing his 
mind. It’s possible, too, that the fact that 
the girl had her back to him all the time, 
helped. For you are to remember that 
she was still sitting on the top step while 
he patrolled the landing, except that in 
his more impassioned moments he stopped 
exactly behind her and poured, as it were, 
the vials of his bitterness down the back 
of her neck. She crouched a little as she 
sat, like a person out in a.shower without 
an umbrella. 

“T suppose,” said George very bitterly 
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indeed, “that these story-writj 
would say I had fallen ia love Sa 
at first sight. Anti perhaps that’s as 

a description as any, though it wane 
looks exactly that I fell in loye with 
was what showed through your looks 
Anyhow, I couldn’t think of anybody ¢ 
or much of anything else. All right then’ 
~~: oe ge down to cases, "e 

“I didn’t know that you were im: 
to the Wallaces’, and the reason I dan 
go was because I saw your people go ay 
and knew that you were left alone re 
And since my people were going away and 
I'd be left alone, I made up my mind that 
somehow, before any of them came bag 
I'd go over to your place and get ac. 
quainted with you and get just as fy 
along as I could. If I could get far 
enough along so that I thought I could 
ask you to marry nfe without act 
frightening you into telephoning for the 
police, I swore I’d do that. 

“I tried to think of an excuse for com 
ing, and I couldn’t. I darn near prayed 
for one. And then all at once the lights 
went out, and I was fixed. It was nothing 
but an excuse. I didn’t need a candie 
I’d a new standard dry-cell with a bulls 
eye on top of it that would have givenm 
all the light I needed for hours. Yoy 
might have seen that for yourself, I should 
think, when I sent you in to get it.” 

If the girl had had anything to saya 
this point, she had a chance to say it, for 
George made three complete tours of the 
landing in silence. But she was speéth- 
less, it seemed, and at last, pausing & 
actly behind her again, he went on, 

“Well, I had my chance, and all thatT 
made of it was to convince you that I'ma 
coward as well as a fool. I don’t believel 
am one, really—not more than most meg, 
anyhow. But I’m no little tin hero, and! 
guess that’s what you were: lodking for 
A hero would have taken that candle and 
held it up in front of his face to makes 
good target of himself and blind him inte 
the bargain, and he’d have walked right 
through that door and let the burglar take 
a shot at him. Only of course the burglar 
would have tripped on a rug and missed, 
and the hero would have cracked him ovet 
the head with a candlestick, and every 
thing would have been lovely. 

“But after you've been shot at a few 
times, after you’ve had a bullet cut your 
bair and ruin a perfectly good twenty-five 
dollar Panama that’s on your head at the 
time, you get a certain respect for a mat 
with a gun. You don’t go after him mi 
less you have to; and if you have toy 
make your chances of getting out alive &~ 
good as you can. That’s what I tried @ 
do, and there’s where I—” 


[* was not the girl who interrupted him. 
She heard indeed the same thing as he 
did—the muffled crash of something # 
her flat. In her empty flat! She sat jus 
as she had been sitting, but now fross 
stiff with a terrifying surmise. She ¢ 
to say “What’s that?” but no sound came. 
A moment later she felt a draught on the 
back of her neck, and this startled het 
into looking around. i 
The dent into her flat was standiag = 
open—the door she had told George pe 4 
locked; and George had disappeared. ee 
was alone on the landing. . Hi: 
She got un rather slowly, conscious # . 
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"2 Here are twelve successful men 


preparing for sfill greater success 


—and how the lesson they have learned 


James Leffel & Company, 
ingfield, Ohio, make turbine 
engines—good turbine engines. 


Twelve men in this organization 
we enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 
Most of them are past 
middleage. Includedin 
thisgroup are the Pres- 
ident, Vice - President 
and General Manager, 
Treasurer, the Sales 
Manager, Superintend- 
ent, two Peeencot 
managers, a salesman, 
two draftsmen and two 
foremen. 

The motive that 
prompted these men to 
enrol was the determi- : 
gation to better themselves—to 
learnhowtodevelop their positions 
=to make themselves and their 
work just one hundred per cent 
worth while. 


To accomplish this, for these 


men in their maturity of years, 
there was only one open course, 
only one way. There was only 
one thing 


to do: 
To master the essentials of business— 


bo acquire a first-hand and practical 
knowledge of how all business success 


absorb for application in their 


‘cn doy's work those business facts and. 
fundamentals which underlie all: 






men are acquiring valua- 
ble mental capital 


ieee mien have all progressed 


business highway. 


‘But they realized the need for 
*mhething greater than their own 
experience to carry them on. 


The bigger the man in business, 


the greater the natural need to ab- 


More business knowledge— 


the Stronger the desire to have 


lal contact with other great 


‘O minds. 


®efeeder the best product of 


business brain can be suc- 
ty nourished without using 





more successful brains. 


is directly applicable to You! 


The function of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is to give you thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service the best thought and 
experience of hundreds of successful business 
men—to bring them to you in the most prac- 
tical, most interesting and easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 





tale 


This Course and Service gives you a 


thoro understanding of busi fur 
Once mastered, they can be applied success- 
fully to any business. 





If you are an Executive in your own 
business or another's, to develop yourself 
and your job, you need the positive helpful- 
ness the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
bring. 


If your eye is on the Executive desk ahead, 
you need the business information this Course 
furnishes. You need it more now than ever 
because the need for better Executives is 
greater now than the business world has 


ever known. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 


Opportunities abound in every field. The 
demand for trained men is far and away in 
excess. of the supply.. The war is forcing 
thousands of businesses to readjust their Ex- 
ecutive staff. Every man called for duty 
“over there” affects the status of some other 
one man. here. 


The sooner you enrol, the sooner there is 
brought to you the business information that 
has been successfully applied by hundreds 
of our subscribers. 


Daily we are 1n receipt of stories of suc- 
cess won by men who have applied the 
principles the Course explains. 


These letters come to us from all sections. 
From the big cities, the villages, and even 
the remote and isolated mining camp— 
proof conclusive that environment is no bar 
to advancement. 


Wherever there is a man with the deter- 
mination to take the Course and apply the 
principles, there will be developed a clear- 
thinking, quick-acting, understanding busi- : 


ness quantity whose services are always in 
demand at the highest market value. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious 

young men in their employ. 


Among the 70,000 subscrib- 
ers are such men as George 
M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; E 
R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Company; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Company; 
William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Melville 
W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Company, and 
scores of others equally 
prominent. 


In the Standard O:l Company 360 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamulton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
122; in the General Electric Company, 398, 
and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing 1s represented in the Ad- 


visory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
jew York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; and 
com French Johnson, Dean of the New 
ork University School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the 112-page book. “Forging 
Ahead In Business,” will show you how you can de- 
velop yourself for bigger responsibilities the same as 
these twelve men in the Leffel Company are doing. 

Every man and woman with either a business or @ 
career to guide to bigger, surer success should read 
this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


105 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD §) 


IN BUSINESS”—Free 





Name. aero 
Print here 
Business 
DM io cinta sana ceaa 
Business 
Position. 
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| Upholstery 


FASE 


“Tis like the hide in most rs 
dn some reepects Die bette 


Made by~ Sanford Mills 


WHEN buying uphol- 
stered furniture due con- 
siderationshouldbe given 
to the upholstery upon it. 


AskaboutChase Leather- 
wove —a scientific, dis- 
tinctive upholstery fabric 
backed by the “Chase” 
name—known since 1847 
—not a substitute for 
leather but something 
better. 


For motor-car upholstery 
Chase Leatherwove 
meets every requirement. 


WEARS LIKE IRON 
WEATHERPROOF 
SANITARY 
‘WON'T PEEE-OR 


ECONOMICAL 
The U. S. Government 
purchases Leatherwove 
and theirs is a good lead 
to follow. 
Wi vite for « dealer’s name 
and generous samples. 





-L-C-CHASE & CO- 





there was something wabbly and unde- 
pendable about her knees, and went in 
through the open door. She had left her 
candle out on the newel-post, and the one 
that had been burning on the chimney- 
piece was gone. It was not only dark in 
there, therefore; it was terribly scary. 

She called out, “Where are you?” and 
after a pause of a particularly sickening 
sort of silence: “George! What are you 
doing?” She wouldn’t have called him 
George, of course, except that for the mo- 
ment she couldn’t remember his last name. 
But even this appeal he didn’t answer. 
She came, a step at a time, a little farther 
into the room—as far as the bedroom-cor- 
ridor door that George had listened at so 
carefully just after he’d come in the first 
time. It stood open now, and down at the 
end of the corridor a little light shone out 
of her bedroom. 

She had just had time to notice this 
when all the electric lights came on at 
once. And almost in the same instant 
came another crash of furniture, a soft 
but heavy thud, a hoarse voice using very 
bad language. 

She stayed just where she was, in front 
of the mouth of the corridor, frozen fast 
like a person in a nightmare. She didn’t 
even know enough to get out of the way 
when she saw a man who was not George 
—a small, mean, ugly little man with a 
face all shiny with sweat—come running 
toward her down the corridor. Just as he 
grabbed her and flung her away, which he 
did with a grip that left ner arm black 
and blue for a week, she caught a glimpse 
of George coming down the corridor in 
pursuit. It was a very fleeting glimpse, 
because the burglar’s push sent her reel- 
ing across the hall into the living-room, 
where she collapsed on the big divan. 

It was here that George found her when 
he came upstairs three steps at a time 
after having pursued the burglar (per- 
functorily, because in his heart he felt 
nothing but the warmest gratitude for the 
intruder), as far as the front door. 

“Well, he’s gone now, at any rate,” he 
said. Then, with sudden concern: “He 
didn’t hurt you, did he?” 

Something had happened to the girl— 
that was plain enough. She stared at him 
wildly now in silence for a second; then 
she burst out with “an hysterical break in 
her voice: 


“But—but there wasn’t: any burglar!” ~~ 


“If he wasn’t a burglar,” observed 
George, rubbing his right elbow, “he gave 
the best imitation I ever want to see.” 

“Oh, he was!” gasped the girl. “I didn’t 
mean that.” 

George stopped rubbing his elbow and 
stared. At the end of thirty seconds, per- 
haps, he saw what she did mean. 

“Tt was the other one, then, who wasn’t 
there? The one you told me about? You 
were just making him up for fun, to see 
what I’d do? Why, bless your heart!” 

Her reply wasn’t very intelligible, on 
account of the pillow her face was buried 
in; but he understood her to deny that 
she made up the burglar for fun. “I had 
to say something,” she concluded. 


HE pondered this a moment and then 
made a pretty intelligent guess. 
“You mean when you found out -that 


you’d made a mistake and that I, wasn’t - 


Bill?” But she shattered“him by sitting 
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up now, looking him in the : 
desperation of shame and i with 

“I thought your name was Bij} until 
told me it was George. I'd 
sister call somebody Bill, and the pam. 
the letter-box wasn’t William,” - 

He explained mechanically that his 
brother-in-law’s real name was Alley 
Brewster Shaw, and that to take the 
+3 he — from boyhood been ni 3 

ill. But his mind wasn’t on this tes 
detail. th 

“I give it up,” he said presen ? 
will have to tell me the chal ni! Pix 
the beginning.” As calmly as if he'd neve 
been afraid of a girl in his life he st 
down on the divan and said if she didi 
mind he’d smoke a cigarette while. he jis 
tened. 

“Oh, it’s all simple enough and hor 
enough!” she said. “It pooch Pan 
went out into our kitchen to get my sp. 
per and saw you over in your kitchen gi 
ting yours. That’s when I found out you 
hadn’t gone to the Wallaces’, either, Ay 
you looked—I mean, I thought you looked 
—so superior and complacent over having 
sidestepped another designing girl that] 
thought it would be perfectly heavenly ig 
do something to shock you—go over m 
some excuse cr ancther and ring your bel 
and see what happened. 

“Oh, it didn’t begin then really, either 
And it wasn’t—altogether the way Bihd 
Wallace had been talking about you if 
all fitted in. You always looked so pe 
fectly frozen—I mean I thought you di 
—whenever we met on the stairs or amy 
thing, as if you’d call the police if l# 
much as Icoked at you. Of counel 
wouldn’t have been so furious if T hadi 
liked you that night on the elevated 
hadn’t thought you looked like somebod 
it would be awfully nice to know. 

“Well, and when the: lights went out! 
thought that would be a good excuse. Ani 
I didn’t have any matches, really. Sof 
went across—” 

She interrupted herself there with 
start. 

“That’s when I took the catch of 
door,” she said. “I'd forgotten all dam 
it.” And when he said, “Then you aaa 
know the door was unlocked all the img” 
we wére out there on the landing?” 9 
said “No” with a good deal of emphast 

“Well,” he mused, “I hada little p 
luck that time, when I took a chanee 
tried it. All right,” he went ot “¥ 
came across to my door.” es 

“Oh!” ‘She took up the tale, “Welt 
was—trying to get up my nerve 8 
the bell, when I heard you rehearsing 
the other side of the door the speecl 
were going to make to me. Al 
thought you really did need a candle 
were making all that silly fuss about co 
ing and asking for one. And—and I mad 
up my mind I’d startle you all! 
could. And I thought if I called 


Bill and grabbed you and—kissed you ® ss 


something, that it would be just what 
deserved. And then when you'd go 
to pieces, I could pretend of course 
thought it was somebody else named #® 
But—but you didn’t act the way 18 
you would, and I went to pieces msi 
and—and made up that silly story #0 


‘burglar. And when I tried to. get 


yeu; you wouldn’t go.” aa 
There was a momentary SHEM=s5 











» “La Nature,dans son abandonala Beauté, 


ne réfléchit pas. de plus grande perfection 
que celle que vous pourrez trouver, 
Madame, Mademoiselle, dans mon of. 
frande-— celle des mes Spécialités de 


Djer-Kiss.” —Kerkoff, Paris. 


Translation: Nature in her abandon- 
ment to Beauty, mirrors no greater 
Mademoiselle, in my offering — my 
Specialties de Djer-Kiss. 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’ 
Importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company, 
of 50 West Thirty-Third Street, New York 
City, will be happy to send you samples of Djer- 
Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 
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PRUE pace true beauty, true charm! Of what do they 


consist? Attention, indeed, to the smallest detail — 
the achievement of a complete harmonie de la toilette. That 
is why we have made bold to ask you to use all the Spécial- 
ites de Djer-Kiss,—Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, 
Végetale, et Soap. 
Distinctioning the toiletry of Madame, they truly bestow 
un azr Parisien,a “grace of France” on the beauty of America. 
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girl got up and walked with a good deal 
of dignity across the room to the window. 
The echo of her last words, though they 
didn’t apply to the present situation, 
might have been taken as implying that 
George was at liberty to take his leave. 

He did get up and followed the girl to 
the window. 


F 


Bryce sighed. “Gosh!” 
“T wish I could go too.” 

He was roused from his bitter intro- 
spections presently by the ringing of the 
telephone. To his amazement Shirley 
Sumner was calling him! 

“You're a wee bit surprised, aren’t 
you, Mr. Cardigan?” she said teasingly. 

“T am,” he answered honestly. “I had 
a notion I was quite persona non grata 
with you.” 

“Are you relieved to find you are 
not? You aren’t, you know.” 

“Thank you. I am relieved.” 

“I suppose you’re wondering why I 
have telephoned to you?” 

“No, I haven’t had time. The sud- 
denness of it all has left me more or 
less dumb. Why did you ring up?” 

“T wanted some advice. Suppose you 
wanted very, very much to know what 
two people were talking about, but found 
yourself in a position where you couldn’t 
eavesdrop. What would you do?” 

“T wouldn’t eavesdrop,” he told her 
severely. “That isn’t a nice thing to 
do, and I didn’t think you would con- 
template anything that isn’t nice.” 

“IT wouldn’t—ordinarily. But I have 
every moral, ethical and financial right 
to be a party to that conversation, only 
—well—” 

“With you present, there would be no 
conversation—is that it?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Cardigan.” 

“And it is of the utmost importance 
that you should know what is said?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you do not intend to use your 
knowledge of this conversation, when 
gained, for an illegal or unethical pur- 

, 








he murmured. 


“I do not. On the contrary, if I am 
aware of what is being planned, I can 
‘vent others from doing something il- 

l and unethical.” 

“In that event, Shirley, I should say 
you are quite justified in ea ing.” 
“But how can I do it? 

in a closet and listen.” 

“Buy a dictograph and have it hidden 
in the room where the conversation takes 
place. It will record every word of it.” 

“Where can I buy one?” 

“In San Francisco.” 

“Will you telephone to your San Fran- 
cisco office and have them buy one for 
me and ship it to you, together with 
directions for using. George Sea Otter 
can bring it over to me when it arrives.” 

“Shirley, this is most extraordinary.” 

“I quite realize that. May I depend 
upon you to oblige me in this matter?” 

“Certainly. But why pick on me, of 
all persons, to perform such a mission for 


I can't hide 


“I can trust you to forget that you 
have performed it.” 


“Tl go now,” he said, “if you'll give me 
your word of honor that you want me to.” 

“You're locked out,” she reminded him. 
“You really are, aren’t you? You hadn’t 
a key in your pocket all the while?” 

“No, I’m locked out,” he said. “But 
there’s the landing, and if I get tired of 
that, the janitor.” 


THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 


“Thank you. I think you may safely 
trust me. And I shall attend to the 
matter immediately.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Cardigan. 
How is your dear old father? Moira told 
me sometime ago that he was ill.” 

“He’s quite well again, thank you. By 
the way, Moira doesn’t know that you 
and I have ever met. Why don’t you tell 
her?” 

“I can’t answer: that question—now. 
Perhaps some day I may be in position 
to do so.” 

“It’s too bad the circumstances are 
such that we, who started out to be such 
agreeable friends, see so little of each 
other, Shirley.” 

“Indeed, it is. However, it’s all your 
fault. I have told you once how you 
can obviate that distressing situation. 
But you're so stubborn, Mr. Cardigan.” 

“T haven’t got to the point where I 
like crawling on my hands and knees,” 
he flared back at her. “Even for your 
sake, I decline to simulate friendship or 
tolerance for your uncle; hence I must be 
content to let matters stand as they are 
between us.” 

. She laughed lightly. “So you are 
still uncompromisingly  belligerent—still 
after Uncle Seth’s scalp?” 

“Yes; and I think I’m going to get it. 
At any rate, he isn’t going to get mine.” 

“Don’t you think you're rather unjust 
to make me suffer for the sins of my 
relative, Bryce?” she demanded. 

She had called him by his first name. 
He thrilled. “I’m-lost in a quagmire of 
debts—I’m helpless now,” he murmured. 
“I’m not fighting for myself alone, but 
for a thousand dependents—for. a prin- 
ciple—for an ancient sentiment that was 
my father’s and is now mine. You do 
not understand.” 

“I understand more than you give me 
credit for, and some day you'll realize it. 
I understand just enough to make. me 
feel sorry for you. I understand what 
even my uncle doesn’t suspect at present, 
and that is that you’re the directing 
genius of the Northern California Oregon 
Railroad and hiding behind your friend 
Ogilvy. Now, listen to me, Bryce Cardi- 
gan: You're never going to build that 
road. Do you understand?” 

The suddenness of her attack amazed 
him to such an extent that he did not 
take the trouble. to contradict her. In- 
stead he blurted out, angrily and de- 
fiantly: “I'll build that road if it costs 
me my life—if it costs me you. Under- 
stand! I’m in this fight to win.” 

“You will not build that road,” she 
reiterated. 

“Why?” 

“Because I shall not permit you to. I 
have some financial interest in the 
Grande Lumber Company, and-it is not to 


> 
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She looked around at hi : 
smiled. It was the first Bs. he lal ; 
seen her smile really come through, 
smiled too. ” 

“Well,” he mused after a while q 
didn’t think it could happen. But it fgg? 

“Has anything happened?” she asked 

“Well, then, it’s going to,” said George 


a 
(Continued from | 
page 64) | 
financial tye 

that financial interest that you shu 
build the N. C. 0.” de 

“How did you find out I was behy 
Ogilvy?” — 

“Intuition. Then I accused you of it 
and you admitted it.” 

“I suppose you're going to tell your 
uncle now,” he retorted witheringly, 

“On the contrary, I am not. I greaily 
fear I was born with a touch of sporting 
blood, Mr. Cardigan, so I’m going to lt 
you two fight until you’re exhausted, ap 
then I’m going to step in and decide th. 
issue. You can save money by surem 
dering now. I hold the whip hand.” 

“I prefer to fight. With your permis 
sion this bout will go to a knockout.” 

“I’m not so certain I do not like you 
all the more for that decision. And if 
it will comfort you the least bit, you 
have my word of honor that I shall not 
reveal to my uncle the identity of the 
man behind the N.C. O. I’m not atattle 
tale, you know, and moreover I have 4 
great curiosity to get to the end of th 
story. The fact is, both you and Unck 
Seth annoy me exceedingly. How lovely 
everything would have been if you tw 
hadn’t started this feud and forced upon” 
me the task of trying to be fair ant: 
impartial to you both.” 

“Can you remain fair and impartial?’ 

“T think I can—even up to the poll 
of deciding whether or not you are going 
to build that road. Then I shall act i» 
dependently of you both. Forgive my 
slang, but—I’m going to hand you eath 
2 poke then.” . 

“Shirley,” he told her earnestly, “liste 
carefully to what I am about to say: 
love you. I’ve loved you from the day 
I first met you. I shall always love you 
and when I get around to it, I’m goimg 
to ask you to marry me. At presetiy 
however, that is a right I do not posses 
However, the day I acquire the right © 
shall exercise it.” . 4 

“And when will that day be?” Veyy 
softly, in awesome tones! s 

“The day I. drive the last spike in tht 
N.C. 

Fell a silence. Then: “I’m glad, Bryet 
Cardigan, you’re not a quitter. 
by, good luck—and don’t forget my & 
rand.” She hung up and sat at the tele 
phone for a moment, dimpled chin ® 
dimpled hand, her glance wanderiig 
through the window and far away actos 
the roofs of the town to where the smoke) 
stack of Cardigan’s mill cut the sky-line) 
“How I’d hate you if I could handle 
you!” she murmured. 


The next installment of Mr. Kyne’s 3 
novel will be in the June issue. In ih 
Buck Ogilvy gives Colonel P ; 
more to think over and Bryce Caraga” 

and Shirley have an exciting 


counter. 
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' There’s a New Way 
to Save Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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et)6=sodIt Ends the Film Use It Twice Daily 

{ . 
hel Old methods of tooth brushing don’t save the This method—called Pepsodent—is a dainty 
d of te EM. teeth, as millions of people know. They remove tooth paste. You use it like any dentifrice. 
nd Uncle | gome part of the debris, but often leave the But, unlike others, it contains an activated pep- 
ww lovely He. chief tooth destroyer. sin — the digestant of albumin. 
you (“3 «=Ss That is why brushed teeth discolor and decay. The film is albuminous matter. The object 
= ae. ©«=CsCW’‘by tartar forms, and pyorrhea starts. And of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to daily pre- 
ms 73~—Sséwhy safety requires a periodic dental cleaning. vent its accumulation. 
partial?” 6S There forms on teeth a slimy, clinging film. The reason why pepsin was not used before 
he poate =: You. can feel it with your tongue. is the fact that it must be activated. The usual 
re G00 ©68=—stséddt gett: into crevices, hardens and stays and agent is an acid, harmful to. the teeth. So 
fog | fesists the tooth brush. The ordinary denti- _ pepsin long seemed forbidden. 
rou eal _ frice cannot dissolve it. And that is the cause But science has found a harmless activating 
ofnearly all tooth troubles. method, and Pepsodent employs it. Five gov- 

y, “listt@ 2 6=Ss« That film absorbs stains and discolors. It ernments have already granted patents. 
| Say: hardens into tartar. It holds portions of the food After three years of clinical tests, Pepsodent ‘has 
the da | which ferment and form acid. It holds the acid _ been accepted by many high authorities. It has proved 


ve yous m in contact with the teeth —the cause of decay. itself a marvel of efficiency. And it seems to solve this 


SEE Dentists call it bacterial plaque, because it “important film ogre et , 
088058 ) breeds millions of germs. And they, with tartar, BE ington hy dro om 8 me 
= are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


: : : - Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. Use it like 
»  Thatfilm istheteeth’sgreatenemy. Brushing any tooth paste, then watch the results. Note how 
teeth does little good ifthe film is not removed. _clean your teeth feel after using. Note the absence of the 
¢ in teg «© _ Now a way has been found to combat that gros ee eee ep abprengmeag 
: It is used and endorsed by many modern methods have not done. They mean real tooth protec- 
dentists. And to quickly bring it into general tion. After that week you will want those results con- 
| Use we are offering a One-Week test. tinued, we believe. Cut out the coupon now. 
; 104) 


(eee BBS Re RE Reese at 


Pa psadéen | : One-Week Tube Free 


et6.u.s. § THE PEPSODENT CO. 
The New-Day Dentifrice § Dept. 122, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
: Chicago, Ill. 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 122, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Ingvam's 
Milkwéed 


Try this sure way to give your complex- 
ion the clear, colorful beauty you want 
so much. Get a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed-Cream tonight and use it a few minutes each day. 


Just “any” cream that merely softens and cleanses will not bring 
the beauty for which you long. Every complexion needs a cream 
that has, in addition, a distinct therapeutic quality. It is this 
healing and corrective. quality that makes Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream most desirable for your complexion. That is why it is 
important for you to insist on Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Use it steadily, a few days will often show great improvement. As 
ycu pass your druggist’s stop in and ask for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Buy It Either 50c-or $1.00 Size 


am's 


_A complexion powder espe- 
cially distinguished by the fact 


that #¢ stayson. Furthermore | 
a powder of unexcelled deli- | 
d absorbed the skin. Delicately 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, | 


cacy of texture and refinement 





lngtem's 
LOUGE 


“Just to show a proper glow”’ use 
a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately heightening the natural 

. The coloring matter is not 


perfumed. Solid cake. Threeshades 


Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. | —Light, Medium and Dark, — 50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


Windsor, Canada 


Established 1885 





Norma Talmadge 


in feature scene in 


“POPPY” 
Selznick Photoplay 





New York City, Oct. 13, 1917. 


F. F. INGRAM CO. 


The consistently splendid results 
I have always achieved through 
the use of your Milkweed Cream, 
impel me to voice my appreciation + 
of it. I have found that it has cer 
tain specific elements that keep the 
skin toned up and in a healthy 
condition. : 
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Send us 10c in stamps for 
our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel” 
purse packets, and Miley 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tootlt® 
Powder and Perfume m9 
Guest Room sizes. (96) 


A6 Tenth St, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A) 
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THE NEW PATTERN 


With the dignity and beauty characteristic of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware, and with a freshness in design and outline that 
sets it apart from all other patterns in silver plate. 


Seventy. years successful experience has entered into its making.’ 


Teaspoons $6.00 a dozen Sold by leading dealers 
Other pieces in proportion Send for Catalog E-21 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 
























